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REFATORY ANECDOTE. 


By the E D IT O R. 


OING lately into the ſhop of a little Upholſterer, 
not far from the celebrated haunt of the Mules 
lled Grub-ſtreet, I obſerved him with a bunch of 
all keys in his hand; with one of which he had jufc 
zened a black kather port-folio, or travelling letter- 
ſe. The poor man thaking his head with an air of 
Wappointment, I enquired into the cauſe of his cha- 
in ; upon which he gave me the following account. 
Some years ago,” ſaid he, “a jolly plump Gentle- 
man, with a very ſerious countenance, c:me to lodge 
Fat my houſe, and rented an apartment up three pair 
Hof ſtairs backwards. It is not uſual,” continues he, 
to give any long credit to lodgers of that kind. But 
the Gentleman in queſtion looked like a very honeſt 
man. (By his dreſs, indeed, I ſhould have taken 
him ſor a Country Clergyman ; but that he never 
Fdrank ale or ſmoaked tobacco.) I was unwilling, 
Therefore, aſter the firſt time, to give him the trou- 
ple of a weekly payment; ſo had let his rent run on 
For near ſix wecks: at which time, one Friday morn- 
Ing, before any one was ſtirring, he ſuddenly de- 
Camped ; leaving nothing behind him, but an old 
Bible, an old pair of ſlioes, and an old grizzled pe- 
Siwiz. I did not think it worth while to advertiſe 
Sy lodger. I made enquiries after him at the Cof- 
e-houſe however which he frequented, and at the 
Thop-houſe where he dined ; but have heard no- 
Ming of him to this day.” 
he Upholſterer, it ſeems, was in hopes, that this 
er-caſe (which, upon removing the bed-ſtead, he 
found thruſt over the teſter) might have contained 
Ank-bill, or ſomething of value. But to his utter 
duſion, he found nothing in it, except the manu- 
4 A 2 ſcript 
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ſcript of the following Hiſtory ; which he conſidered as | 
waſte paper, and prophetically of its fate perhaps, 
ſaid, “ it was good for nothing but to line trunks and 


© bhband-boxes.” 


Upon caſting my eyes, however, over two or three 


different pages, I thought it might ſuit the taſte of the 


preſent age: in which alſo the ſubject appeared by no 


means unſeaſonable. I therefore offered the honeſt 


man an equivalent for his fix weeks rent; and, after | 


drinking half a pint of 


tavern, we finiſhed our &@ntraQ. 


Upon e. my purchaſe, I found the following 
the Author's Preface; which, not- 


rough-draught o 


withſtanding the ſagacious Upholſterer's argument to 
the contrary, makes it probable that the hiſtory was 


= 


written by a Clergyman. 


« The APOLOG Y; 
o R, 


A WORD to the WISE. 


ce HE firſt Romance that we read of (called The. 
| 


16 Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea) was writ- 


« ten by Heliodorus, a Thracian biſhop. The Pre. 


late was called before a Synod for this indecorum ; 
* and having his choice given him, either to ſuppreſs 
« his Romance, or to quit his preferment, he is ſaid tc: 


* have preferred the literary fame of that juvenile per 


„ formance to the revenues of a biſhoprick. 

« But, though the good man may be blamed for h. 
* conduct, I think the ſynod were too ſevere in the! 
© cenſure; for I can ſee no more harm in a Fable 6? 
6 this kind (if properly conducted) than any other ei- 
« ther mythological or parabolical repreſentation of th# 
« truth. Nay, I am convinced that Don Quixote « 
« Gil Blas, Clariſſa or Sir Charles Grandiſon, will fut 
„ nith more hints for correcting the follies and regula! ? 
« ing the morals of young perſons, and impreſs therk 
* more forcibly on their minds, than volumes of ſeverd 


« precepts ſeriouſly delivered and dogmatically 2 
«i b 
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„The following narrative was intended to expoſe a 
ſpecies of folly, which has frequently diſturbed the 
tranquillity of this nation. The Author indeed by no 
means conſiders Ridicule as a proner teſt of Religious 
opinions. But they are the practices, rather than 
the principles, of the people in queſtion, which he 
thinks excepticnable, And the following work is fo far 
from ridiculing Religion (as perhaps may be objected), 
that, he flatters himſelf, it has a direct tendency to 
prevent Religion becoming id iculgus, by the abſurd 
conduct of tuch irregular teachers of it. And he 
does not ſee how the honour of God is any more 
concerned in an attempt to expoſe the ilEjudged zeal 
of a frantic Enthuſiaſt, than the authority of the King 
would be in our laughing at the abſurdities of ſome 
pragmatical Country Juſtice or a Petty Conſtable,” — 
Thus far the Author. 

In a blank leaf, next to the title- page, I found an odd 


written this whimſical parody upon Shakeſpear's whim- 
tical Epitaph; 

Reader! for goodneſs fake, ſorbear 

Fo change one word that's written here. 

Blefs'd be the man that fpares my ſcribblings 
But, curs'd be he that would be nibbling.” 


Accordingly, as I found the language tolerably cor- 
rect, and the whole piece as highly fimihed as this ſpe» 
cics of writing is thought to deterve, I have given it to 
the publick, juſt as I found it; though I cannot bur 
think that the Author might have heightened the ridi- 
cule of his principal character, by making more uſe of 
ſome modern Journals : which has ſince been done on a 
different cccaſion, with exquiſite humour, by one of 
the firſt writers ® of the age for genius and learning. 
Now what became of the Author of this Hiſtory ; 
(whether he was picked up by thoſe foes to indigent 
merit, the Bum-bailiffs; or thoſe ſriends to bathtul 
courage, a Preſs gang ;) it is impoſſible, in this parti- 
cular, to gratify the Reader's curioſity. But from his 
Landlord's account, it ſeems probable, that, _ ſome 
Cc 
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# Bp. of G. 


WES 
ſcruple about publiſhing this work, he left it as the 
oſtrich does her eggs, to take its chance: or perhaps | 
made uſe of this innocent flratagem; that if ever by ang 
accident, his piece ſhould ſee the light, he might en- 
gage the attention of the publick to a ſubject which he 
thought of importance: and by his myſterious and ſud-? 
den departure would infinuate, that he had put a vo- 
luntary period to his own life, For, I cannot but think, 
that inſtead of an Editor's informing the world, that a 


) work was produced, either amidſt an hurry of buſineſs, | 
| or in retirement; in a fit of ſickneſs, or on a journey ;F «x 
by a youth under twenty, or by a Lady; or the like“ e 
unintereſting circumſtances; it would be more likely# |} 

to rouſe the curioſity of mankind, to aſſure them, that} * 
| it was written by a man that had either hanged or# * 
| drowned himſelf. 138 
0 
g J e 13 
7 Ci 
2 AFTER the above ludicrous defiance of the Criticks, ; * 
I could not but ſmile at the following memorandum; ““ 

. which partly accounts for the Author's not giving his 

A Vork to the publick, according to his firſt intention. 9 
« N.B, Having written the following Tale for m] ** 
« winter-evenings amuſement ; when a weakneſs in} * 
[1 «© myeyes would not permit me torcad and being con. 
| „ (cious that I have tranſgretſed, in {cveral inflances, f 

s 


« the ſtrict rules of epopœa; I was deterred fron: 
« publithing it by a ſett of cenſorious Chriftians, lately 
« ſtarted up called Rewiexwers ; who will not ſuffer a } 
| „% man to nod in his elbow-chair, without giving him a } 
« jog; nor to talk nonſenſe, without contradicting o: 
„ ridiculing him.“ 5 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 


INCE the Prelace was printed off, happening 

to mention this adventure with the Upholiterer, 
as allo the Cypher at the end of the following De- 
dication, to a Glouceſteritiire Eiquire, he lifted up 
his hands; and, in a rain of wlliterntion, cried outs 
„ GOt'y life! my old friend and crony ! that comical 
„% Cur, Chriſtopher Collop ! — commanly called = the 
„% comely Curate of Cottwold ! he was always ſcrib- 
i bling; and, I remember, about ten years ago, took 
* a walk to London (as he always walked to keep 
% down his fat), with an intent to publiſh ſomething, 
as his friends imagined : but he would never diſ- 
cover the event of that journey.” 

„What is remarkable, however,” (added the Eſ- 
quire) © if Kit were really the author of a thing of 
„this kind, is, that, although he did not approve 
* of the Methodiſts rambling about the country, as 
* many of them do; yet he was ſuſpected to favour 


them in his heart; and continued fo to do, to the 
day of his death.“ 
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THE AUTHOR's DEDICATION 


T O 


Mons1tEuR PaTTyYPAN, Paſtry-Cook to 
His moſt ſacred Majeſty King GEORGE IE. 


SIR, 
HOUGH a ſtranger to your perſon, I am 


no ſtranger to your ingenuity and your pro- 
found ſkill in your profeſſion. I have often amuſed my- 
ſelf with ſome of thoſe elegant compoſitions with which 
you daily entertain the publick. I have long been ac- 
quainted with the wirtues of your diet-bread; am a 
great friend to your wigs; and think myſelt under 
great obligations to your adanrable puffs. 


As ] am convinced therefore you will make a proper 
uſe of my works; will do juſtice to their merit, and 
coder their defects: that, by the well-known goodneſs 
of your tafte, you will preſerve them from the attacks 
of the ſoureft criticks; and, by the ſweetneſs of your 
cipofition, defend them againſt their bittereſt ene- 
mies : if you are not over-ſtocked with waſte- paper by 
my brethren of the quill, I beg leave to dedicate theſe 
try ſheets to your ſervice ; and am, Sir, 


Your devoted humble Szrvant, 


3 
THE 


| INTRODUCTION. 


VERY Barber and blind Fidler ® is acquainted 
| with the falſe delicacy of Politian and Peter 
Bembo; who would never read the Bible (the Vulgate 
l rranſlation of it, I ſuppoſe) for fear of corrupting 
| their ſtyle. Now, though would not be fo unreaſon- 
able, as to expect the gentle Reader of this trifling 
! Hiſtory to have read his Bi ble, much leſs all the nume- 
tous Commentators upon it: to have peruſed the pro- 
found treatiſes of John Burſtamantius upon the Sacred 
Annals, or Laurentius Codomannus upon the Scripture- 
: chronology ; to have ftudied Quiſtorpius's Annotations, 
or the learned labours of Copenltenius, 1 Con- 
rade Godenius, and the like: vet, in order to reliſh 
many parts of this narration, and to enter into the hu- 
* mour which is ſometimes aimed at ; I think it abſolute- 
* neceſſary that a man ſhould have ſome ſinattering in 
the Religion of his country: ſome tinQure of that 
— which prevailed in Eng: and 1n the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth; I mean, that he thouid have been 
taught his Catechiſa, ! in his infancy ; or, at leaſt, the 
Creed, the Lord's Player, and the Hen Commandments, 
in the vulgar tongue: nay, that he ſhould have dipped 
into the Bible ſometimes ; or, at leaft, ſhould have oc- 
caſionally converſed with thoſe that have. For, as the 
"Hero of ths Romance fallies forth in order to revive 
he practice of, what he imagines to be, true Chriſlia— 
el zit is impoſſible that a perfon of a mere modern 


— 


education (cf which the doQtrines of Chriſtianity ſel- 


dom make the leaſt part) ſhould comprehend the. 
Writer's intention. 


But, as | would with, for the fake of the Bookſeller, 
to have my work as univerſally intereſting as pollible, 
ſuch 


Hos, 


% Lippis notum & tonſoribus.” 


10 INTRODUCTION. 
ſuch a perſon may yet perhaps find ſome little amuſe- 


ment; eſpecially if he has a taſte for regular Journal: 


or Books of Travels; where we frequently attend the, 


. 


adventurer with great patience from ſtage to ſtage: ? 


though perhaps we meet with nothing more material, 
than the diſtance of one place from another ; the pro- 
viſions the traveller finds at his Inn; the“ number of 


aldermen that govern, or the number of bells that en- 


tertain,” a borough town ; or the like diveriing parti- 
culars. | 

The Reader will likewiſe meet with ſeveral trifling 
incidents from real lite; which, however, the Autho 


flatters himſelf, are fo far diſguiſed by an alteration o 


the circumſtances of place and time, as to prevent 
particular application, unleſs where a particular applica: 
tion was intended, 
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Mr. GEOFFRY WILDGOOSE. 
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CCR AF. 4 
The Education and juvenile Purſuits of Mr. If ildpooſe, 


hardly diſcernible in a map of the world) makes a 

pictureſque appearance under the Cotſwold hills, 
the family of the Wildgoofes had been ſettled for mary 
generations. The only ſurviving heir to their freehold 
eſtate, which, next to that of the ſquire, was the moſt con- 
ſiderable in the pariſh, was Mr. Geoffry Wildgoofe, the 
ſubject of the following hiſtory. They had had another 
ſon indeed, who died in his infancy : and alfo a daugh- 
ter: but as ſhe married young, contrary to her parents 
approbation, and became the careſul mother of man 
children, ſhe, for that reaſon, made but a ſinall figure 
in the anna!s of the ſamily. 

Mr. Geofiry Wildgooſe received the firſt rudiments 
oſ his education gt a little free-ſchos! by the ſide of the 
church-yard; from whence he was removed, at a pro- 
per age, to a conſiderable grammar- ſchool: and having, 
by the time he was ſeventeen, gained as much clatlical 
knowledge as is uſually taught in thoſe ſeminaries, the 
moſter greatly extolled his parts and genius. His fa- 


Vol. I. ther 


I. a ſequeſtered village, whoſe Gothic ſpire (though 


2 THE SPIRITUAL QUIXOTE. 


ther therefore, whole veneration for learning roſe in 
proportion to his own want of it, thinking his ton might 
augment his fortune by ſome learned profeſſion, ſent him 
to finiſh his ſtudies in the univerſity of Oxford. Young 
Wildgooſe applied himſelf to the ſciences with great 
aſſiduity, And, though he had been prevailed on to 
make one or two excurſions to London, and had taken 
a glimpſe of the faſhionable world: had ſeen Quin in 
his meridian at Drury-lane; and Garrick in his dawn 
at Goodman's-helds : had ſhewn his face at the Bed- 
ford coftee-houſe, and even eat a jelly with“ Bett 

Careleſs in Covent Garden; notwithſtanding theſ: 
youthful fallies, young Wildgooſe went through the 
buſineſs of the college with diligence and regularity. 
And having in his perſon and behaviour ſomething na- 
turally 2crecable, an openaeſs of countenance and a 


ſimplis.ty of manners; he gained the love and eſteem of ; 


his acquaintance ; which wore pretty numerous, and 
of the genteeicr fort of young people in the univerſity. 


But, ſoon after he had been created ſenior ſoph, by * 


the ſolemn impoſition of Ariſtotle upon his head (which 


iolemnity he made a pretence for drawing upon the old | 
gentleman for ten guineas extraordinary), and when he | 
was juſt aſpiring to the high dignity and honourable *' 
privileges of a bachelor in arts, he was recalled to his 


native ſcat by the death of his father. 


Old Mr. Wildgooſe had always ſhewn a great affecti- 
on for his fon, But the neceſſary expences of an uni- 
verſity education appearing to him the height of extra- 
vagance ; according to the opinion he now cntertained 
of his ſon Geoffry, he was afraid his eſtate would be 
ſquandered away, the moment he was laid in his grave. 
Beſides, as it had been freed from a conſiderable incum- 
brance by Mrs. Wildgooſe's fortune (who was the | 
daughter of a wealthy clergyman), and as it had been 


greatly augmented by her good oeconomy and his own 


frugality, he lei* a great part of his fortune in Mrs. 


„ power. As Mr. Geoffry however was the 


only 
mother; 


* Carlefis ! ah ! neftris & fleta & flenda camæ nis. 
Meret. Bril. 


on, and was conſcious of being the darling of his 


8 
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mother; this circumſtance gave him no kind of uneaſi- 
neſs. And though his father had intended him for 
7 ſome learned protefſion (as was obſerved); yet, being 
now his own maſter; and the natural averſion which 
woſt young people have to confinement falling in with 
his mother's inclination to keep her ſon always with her; 
he dwelt at home for ſome years: a comfort to his mo- 
ther in her decline of life; a converſable companion to 
the neighbouring gentlemen; an oracle amongſt the 
farmers ; and a wag amonglt the goſſips at every chriſ- 
tening and fe ſtival entertainment, 

Mr. Wildgoofe's chief employment was to manage 
that part of his mother's eſtate which ſhe kept in her 
hands, to the beſt advantage. This however, with the 
aſſiſtance of an old ſervant, gave him little trouble ; and 
left him at liberty to amuſe himſelf, either in company 
or in the common recreations of the country ; or, what 

$ was more to his taſte, in reading hiſtory, poetry, and, 
„ in ſhort, moſt of the beſt authors in the Engliſh lan- 
4 $ guage. He frequently walked out indeed with vis grey- 
4 hound, or with his ſpaniel and gun: but the one was 
e 
le 


P 


rather for a companion, and the other for ſhew, than 
for any great pleaſure which he took either in courſing 
is or ſhooting. In this obſcurity Mr. Wildgooſe had pro- 

$ bably ſpent his life, and joined the undiftinguithed lift 


"B of his deceaſed anceſtors; but for the following con- 
ji. demptible incident. 

al | CHAP. Il 

be A diſpute with the Vicar. 

* Hriſtmas being ſtill obſerved amongſt the lower 
he | fort of people as a ſolemn feſtival, Wildgocſe had 


en deen invited by a ſubſtantial farmer, at that caſon, to 
vn ſpend a ſociable evening wich Mr. Powell, the vicar of 
(rs. the parith, and other company. Mr. Wildgooſe. though 
the 2 ſenſible man, uſed frequently to entertain his illiterate 
his 4 companions, and excite their admiration, with ſome 
er; © 2cademical paradoxes; and was fond of exhihiting his 
dexterity in managing an argument on the mit trifling 
occaſions, in all the forms of mood and figure, agreea- 

Brit. bly to the rules of Ariſtotle 3 Locke. 
| 2 n 
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In the courſe of this evening's converſation there a- 
roſe a diſpute between Wildgooſe and the vicar, in 
which, according to the letter of the law, Wildgooſe 
perhaps had the right fide of the queſtion. 

There had lately been a new window-tax impoſed, 
which, amongſt the middling ſort of people, was a fre- 
quent ſubje& of complaint. Wildgooſe, it ſeems, ſince 
his retreat into the country, had been improving the 
old manſion-houſe, by opening a glaſs-door into the 
garden. The queſtion was, whether this door onght 
to be taxed as a window, or not; as the overſeer, ſup- 
ported by the vicar, ſeemed to think it ought, Wild- 
gooſe inſiſted upon it.“ that, however a ſett of coun- 
* try-juſtices (who ſeldom were great logicians) might 
© determine, a door was not a window: that it 
« was eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from it, by its name, its 
« ſtructure, its uſe, and what not.“ 

The vicar, inſtead of anſwering him merely in a 
ſerious way, turned his reaſoning into ridicule ; with 
ſome humour, and, 2 with ſome ſolidity. He 
ſaid, © that as a glaſs door conveyed light, it anſwered 
« the end of a window ; and ought to be taxed as 
« ſuch: that its being uſed as a door, did not deftroy 
« the uſe of it as a window: and, that the name of a 
« thing did not alter its nature. In ſhort, ſays the vi- 
car, you may as well argue, that a pudding and a 
« qdumplin are eſſentially diſtinguithed, as that a glaſs 
« door and a glaſs window are fo.” 

As a pun or a ludicrous expreſſion has frequently 
more weight with the vulgar, than the moſt ſolid ar- 
gument, the doctor by bis raillery turned the laugh a- 
gainſt his antagoniſt, and put him to an aukward ſilence. 
"The converſation however was ſoon changed; and the 
company continued their mirth and good humour. But 
this defeat ſunk deeper in Wildgoole's boſom than one 
would eaſily imagine, and was attended with conſideta- 
ble conſequences, which greatly affected the future 


conduct of his life. 


* 
n 
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CHA F., 
The ſerious conſequences of it. 


— O ME of the moſt important events in hiſtory, if 
kJ traced to their original, have ſprung from the moſt 
trifling cauſes. The murder of Czfar in the capitol 
was chiefly owing to his not riſing from his fear, when 
the ſenate tendered him ſome particular honours. The 
negotiations with the pope for diiTolving Henry VIIIth's 
marriage (which brought on the Reformation) are ſaid 
to have been interrupted by the earl of Wiltſhire's dog 
biting his holineſs's toe, when he put it out to be kiſſed 
by that ambaſſador. And, not to multiply inſtances 
in ſo plain a caſe, the ducheſs of Marlborough's ſpilling 
a baſon of water on Mrs. Matham's gown, in Queen 
Anne's reign, brought in the Tory miniſtry, and gave 
a new turn to the affairs of Europe. 

Thus, to deſcend from theſe heroic examples, the 
greateſt revolution in Mr. Wildgooſe's life ſprang from 
a frivolous diſpute ; in which he was apparently fo 
lenderly intereſted, 

To account for his reſentment on this occaſion, how- 
ever, we mult obſerve, that every man acts a kind of 
ſubaltern part in converſation. And he, who 1s an in- 
ferior or a common man in one company, may be a 
captain or a leading orator in another, There are few 
perſons of ſo mean a capacity, or ſo deſpicable accom- 
pliſhments, as -not to have a circle of acquaintance, 
who reverence their opinions, and amongſt whom they 
are heard with attention, and utter their deciſions 
with a kind of oracular authority. This was the cafe 
with Mr. Wildgoofe. In company with any of the 
neighbouring gentlemen, his ſuperiors, he was mo- 
deft, and patient of contradiction, but in an aſſem— 
bly of yeomen, he was in his glory ; in his very king- 
dom. By ridiculing his opinions thereſore, and dimi- 
niſhing his conſequence amongſt his own ſubjeQs, Mr. 
Powell was guilty of a kind of high treaſon; which 
Wildgooſe could not eaſily forgive, 

Tune however might have worn off this unreaſonable 


N diſguſt againſt the vicar, if Mr. Wildgooſe had not gone 


B 3 to 
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to church the next Sunday ; whilit the impreſſion was 
ſtrong upon his imagination. He had always been re- 
markably decent in his behaviour at the public worſhip : 
and not only made his reſponſes with an audible voice; 
but generally, leaning over the pew, accompanied the 
miniſter through both the leſſons, with a Latin Bible, 
which he had brought with him from the univerſity, 
At the ſame tune, however, Mr. Geoffry was ſhrewd- 
ly ſuſpected to have been guilty of ſome light offences 
againſt the rules of chaſtity with his mother's maid. And 


though, in general, he might not be worſe than his | 
neighbours, yet he probably did not ſurpaſs them ſo 
much in his private character, as he did in his external 


deportment at church. 


Now it happened unforturately, that the doctor was 


haranguing that day upon the fin of hypocriſy ; which, 


one would think, is a ſubje& the leaſt liable to a particu- 
lar application by the hypocrite himſelf: for what knave 
or debauchee would be encumbered with the maſk of 
piety, unleſs he flattered himſelf, that it concealed his real 


character, and ſcreened him from the attacks of public 
cenſure ? It is to be feared, however. that Mr. Wild- 


gooſe was conſcious to himfelf of ſome flight failings, in- 6 
conſiſtent with his ſanQi'ed appearance; and*was too 
nearly concerned in the ſubject of the parſon's diſcourſe, | 


not to make 2 particular application. And whether he 


ſuſpected Mr. Powell to have pried into his ſecrets ; ot 
whether, as he was piqued againſt the vicar, he thought 
the reſentment was mutual; whatever was the cauſe, 7 
he from that time avoided his company, and determined 


for the future to abſent himſelf entirely from church, 


As he could not, without expoſing his weakneſs, give 
N old 


any reaſons for this alteration in his conduct; he by de- 


grees grew {hy of the reſt of his acquaintance ; and ſunk 3 wii 


inſenfibly into a gl»omy, unaccountable kind of miſan- 
thropy. Mrs. Wildgooſe, who was fond of her ſon, Þ 
became very uneaſy on his account, but could not gueß 
at the cauſe of his malady. She was always preſſing him 
to go more abroad, and viſit his neighbours, Nay, the 
got Mr. Powell, the vicar, himſelf (who was res ly a 
good-natured man, and, with his wife, often Crank tes 
at Mrs. Wildgooſe's) to talk to her ſon on the * | 
4 
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1s % Mr. Geoffry pleaded lowneſs of ſpirits ; and a difreliſh 


* - . 
. 4 
* * 2 0 * 
r 


for company; and faid, with ſome ſullenneſs, “ that 
he choſe to be alone.“ In ſhort, he found out fo many 
excuſes from time to time, that at laſt it was looked upon 
as his way; his humour to be always alone; and Mrs. 
Wildgooſe deſiſted from her maternal expoſtulations. 


HAN. 
Mr. Wildgnoſe enters upon a new courſe of fludies. 


Uttered toaſt for breakfaſt now became unſeaſonable, 
and gave way to ſage and bread and butter. I amb 
and fallad ceaſed to be a Sunday's dinner, or part of the 
ſecond courſe, and was an obvious diſh at every table. 
The parſon of F-field * no longer threw his oyſter-ſhell 
into the ſtreet, ambitiouſſy luxurious! but ſupped in his 
garden upon codlins and cream. or a hit of ſoft cheeſe and 
a cucumder. Ia other words, the ſpring was far advanc- 
ed — when ir. Wildgocſe was, one day, titting in his 
old- ſa ſſnioned parlour ; and, in an indoient poſture, ru- 
minatiag von wch tries as vſan!ly emaloy a dtgufted 
md: e vindows were. . ded with an over-grown 
ſaurel; and the folemn vibrations of an old clock from 
its ſable trunk, with the diſtant found of a doleful ditty 
which the ſervant whiſtled as he was digging in the gar- 
den, concurred to encreaſe his melancholy. 


He roll'd his eyes, that witneſs'd huge diſmay ;” 


and ſurveyed, over and over again, every picture and 
every part of the herediiary furniture of the manſion- 
houſe ; which had been fo familiar to his eyes from his 
very infancy. At laſt, he happened to fix them on an 
old forlorn quarto, that lay upon a lofty inelf, covered 
with duſt, and tipged with ſmoke, an inch within the 


margin. Something prompted him to look into it; which, 


ſtarting from his elbow chair, he immediately put in ex- 
ecution, He found it to contain a miſcellaneous collec- 
tion of godly diſcourſes, upon predeſtination; election, 
and reprobation ; juſtification by faith ; grace and free- 
will, and the like controverted points of divinity : the 

B 4 productions 


On the Bath read. 
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productions of thoſe ſelf-taught teachers and ſelf. called 
paſtors of the church, in the time of Cromwell's uſur- 
pation, As his uſual ſtudies had been very inſipid to him, 
ſince he was become thus a prey to melancholy, and out 
of humour with himſelf, the vicar, and all the neighbour- 
hood, this crude traſh happened to ſuit Mr. Geoffry's 
vitiated palate : eſpecially as theſe writings abounded 
with bitter invectives againſt the regular clergy, and the Ari 
eſtabliſhed church: and with ſentences of reprobation 
upon all mankind, except a few choice ſpirits, called 
the Elect. | 
Mr. Wildgooſe read over this curious volume in an 

- indolent manner; which rather amuſed, than pleaſed 
him; and bewildered, rather than inſtructed him. He 
was ſo far from being cloyed however with this crabbed 
food, that he found his appetite encreaſe by indul- Fj 
ence. And, recollecting there was a cloſet in the houſe, 1 
which had been locked up ever ſince the death of his 
grand-mother (who was a rigid Nonconformiſt), thither 
he inſtantly reſorts; and finds it ſtored with a variety { 
of authors of the ſame ſtamp : ſome Preſbyterian, ſome e 
Independent, ſome Anabaptiſt, ſome Fifth-monarchy R 
men; the works of that ſwarm of ſeQaries in the laſt me 
century; all differing ſomewhat in their principles, but "ei! 
all agreeing in their inveteracy againſt the church of | a 
England. Wil 
This was no unpleaſant food for Wildgooſe's diſor- f 
der. For, having conceived fo great a prejudice againſt Mg. 
the vicar of the pariſh, he gladly embraced any ſyſtem, co 
that ſeemed to thwart his uſual doctrine. In ſhort, in re 
half a year's time, he had gone through the whole li- Mie 
brary of godly diſcourſes ; the Marrow of Divinity, FA 
Crumbs of Comfort, and Honey-combs for the Elect, Mar 
The Spiritual Eye-falves and Cordials for the Saints, and fit 
* Shoves for heavy-ars'd Chriſtians; and was forced, at Mic. 
laſt, to take up with an old tattered folio of Foxe's Muc 
Martyrology ; and another of Maſter Clark's Lives of wo: 
famous Men: amongſt others, that of Mr. Carter of 
Norwich ; who (the hiſtory informs us) was a mighty 


lover of Norfolk-dumplins. 
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. 
Adopts à new ſyſtem of religion. 


4 T H E Puritanical principles, which he had thus im- 
" 


bibed, prepared Mr. Wildgooſe to relith the doc- 
ines of the Methodiſts ; which began, about this time, 
) ſpread in every corner of the kingdom. And he was 
uch pleaſed with the journals of their proceedings; 
Fo or three of which he had accidentally met with, 
Ind which made no flight impreflion upon his i imagina- 
jon. Such a multifarious body of divinity indeed quite 
nſettled Mr. Geoffry's mind; and filled his head with 
ich a farraginous medley of opinions, as almoſt turned 


His brain. It produced at leaſt, to ſpeak candidly of 
; ze matter, that fort of phrenzy, which we aſcribe to 


thuſiaſts in muſic, poetry, or painting; or in any o- 
ier art or ſcience ; whoſe imaginations are fo entirely 
poſſeſſed by thoſe ideas, as to make them talk and act 
te inadinen, in the ſober eye of merely rational people, 
But, to compleat poor Geoffry's religious phrenzy, 
1 pme ſtraggling itinerant had lately penetrated into that 
ighbourhood ; and held forth once or twice a-week 
a market town, a ſew miles from the village where 
Vildgooſe lived. Theſe nocturnal meetings he now 
1 quently attended: at firſt, without his mother's know- 
ige, or that of any of his neighbours ; and when ſhe 
covered it, by his frequent 2bſc *nce, ſhe thought it 
re prudent to connive at his whimfies, than aggra- 
gre them by oppoſition. 
A pious inclination to retail thoſe doctrines, which he 
ard at thoſe meetings, as well as the natural propen- 
& which men have to p ropa gate their own oP! juions, 
oeurting with the prejudice which Mr. W Ildgoofe 
"ac! Conceived againſt the parſon of the pariſh, rd ngly 
ed him to give vent to that fund of ſpiritual know - 
ge, which like the volatile bee) he had been the whole 
| mer in gleaning from thoſe flowers of rhetoric and 
In thoſe flourithing orators above-mentioned. 
tle would now and then venture to defend th cauſe 
ite Methodiſts, before his mother: but ſhe 
er hear hun with patience on the fv! ject. She ſaid, 
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" If the clergy would but do their duty, as her poor 
father did, and as the canons of the church requir- 
ed, there would be no neceſſity for theſe extraordi- 
nary proceedings. And if they neglected their duty, 
complaint ſhould be made to their lawful ſuperiors, * 
Her own father (ſhe ſaid) was a very good man. And, 
whatever little ſhew of piety theſe upſtart preachers |: 
might raiſe amongſt their followers, by the novelty of 
* the thing; the was ſure her father did more real good 
„in his ſphere, by a regular diſcharge of his duty in an 
„ extenſive pariſh. That he inſtruQed the ignorant, 
and reproved the vicious: that he catechized the chil- 
« dren, viſited the ſick, and (as far as his circumſtances 
« would permit) relieved the poor: and that not only'? 
„his own parith, but the whole neighbonrhood were 
« the better, for his inſtructions and his cxample, to 
„this day.“ a 

As Mrs. Wildgooſe was fo zealous an advocate for | 
the church, Mr. Geoffry forbore to diſplay his fenti- in 
ments any further in her preſence : though he tooth an} th 
opportunity, now and then, of privately inſinuating his 
notions into the maid, who, being young, was more at. 
tentive and more pliant than the man, whom age and 
habit had rendered ſtubborn and averſe to ſpeculation. 
In other reſpects, as Wildgooſe had long ſince deſertec 
his old companions amongſt the creditable part of the 
neighbourhood, he was under a neceſſity, at preſent, ; 
of keeping ** ſilence from (what he thought) ſuch goo. Þ if ] 
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words,” though it was no ſmall pain and grief to him. F th; 
Zed 

CHAT. YL ha- 

Preliminaries with the faſtidious reader. f = 

che 


R. Wildgooſe, being impatient of any longe then 

confinement, began after ſome time to creep ov # 
in the duſk of the evening, and join the ſober aſſemb!! the 
of labourers and mechanics under an old elm, at the co tra; 
tage-gate of an honelt ſociable cobler; where the ne» Wqu: 
of the pariſh, or the weather of the enſuing day, th ed 
badneſs of the times, or the ſcarcity of money, aur 
other matters of general concern, were adjuſted wi 
great wiſdom and penetration, 
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oor} As Jeremiah Tugwell (which was the name of this 

uir- { cobler) will bear a conſiderable part in this hiſtory, the 

rdi- polite reader will not be offended with a flight ſketch of 

ty, his perſon and character. 

lere however it may be neceſſary, once for all, to 
+ ſettle preliminaries with ſuch readers, as are poſſeſſed 

hers with the modern tapino-phoby, or dread of every thing 


y of that is low, either in writing or in converſation. For 
ood as people in high life are leſs prone to that excels of zeal 
1 an or religious enthuſiaſm, which gave occaſion to the ſol- 
ant, lowing tale, than people in a leſs elevated ſphere, the 
:hil-F author could not, conſiſtently with probability, intro- 
nces F duce him fo frequently amongſt the former, as amongſt 
on) the latter. 
vere I have ſometimes been teinpted to think, however, 
„tee that high and low ar. by no wean: neceliariiy confined 
to the different ran!:s and ſtations in lite; and have even 
for ſuſpected (though l do not preſume to have penctrated 
ent! into the very“ ſanQum ſanQorum” of high life) that 


an there may be as much low wit and as many practicay 


; hi jokes going on over a bottle of burgundy at the Star and 
e at- garter, or at Arthur's; as over a pot 01 porter at the 
ane , Robinhood ſociety. It ſeeins at lead probable, that as 
tion. we ſometimes find very low wit employed upon the 
rtec A hioheſt ſubjects; ſo there is room tor high humour (if 
the the author had abilities) upon the lowelt ſubjecks. 

ſent} If the reader however has otherwile determined it; 
goo il he is of opinion, thet every reprefentation of nature, 
hun. F that does not relate to the great world, is to be explod- 


Zed as contemptible tut; he will certainly repent of 
5 having read thus far ; ; and would exhort him, by all 
mcans, to return in peace to his card-aſſembly or to his 
—— and purſue ſo low a ſubject no fur- 

Inge ther. 
ov 8 For the ſake however of the leſs critical cuſtomer; 
mbh the * fat, Neek-headed ” gueſt ; who. like à prudent 
2 co: traveller in a ſtage-coach, initead of affecting tu be more 


nee ＋ then his compapions. is re 5 Cc! 7 he b aſk 

„ t2Fed with whatever is ſet before him, we will proceed in 
ans Pur narration. 

us 
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CHAP. VII ir 
What ſort of man Teremiah Tugwell was. 2 


OME! then, thou goddeſs Fame, if haply thou . 
canſt ſteal a moment from high life ; from trum- 
peting forth the praiſes of the great artiſt of the golden 
boot in“ Berkley-ſquare, and I do not blaſphemouſly 
invoke thy power to record the humbler virtues of a 
rural craftſman ; come to my aid! and beſtow one blaſt 
in honour of the fidelity, courage, wit, and humour of 
the renowned Jeremiah Tugwell. | 
Jeremiah Tugwell then, or Tagwell, or Tackwell 
(for, learning having been at a low ebb in the family, | 
the orthography is ſomewhat dubious : nay, a conceited | 
fellow in the village, who pretended to etymology, ſaid 
it ought to be written Tugwool, and that wool was 
put for ſheep, and ſheep for mutton (by a ſynecdoche) : 
ſo that the true meaning of the name, according to his 
conceit, was I'ug-mutton. But J value at a nut-thell an 
theſe fanciful etymologies ; ; which endeavour to elicite a the 
ſignificative meaning from every family name; the ori- 
ginals of which are infinitely uncertain ; ard our con- 
jectures about them are often as far from the truth, 
as the interpretation of dreams by an old midwife +) 
Tugwell then was a thick-ſet little fellow, near fifty; 
but of a ſtrong conſtitution and hale complexion. And 
though time and accidents had made conſiderable de- 
predations on his perſon ; had turned the colour of his 
buſhy locks ; had made bald the crown of his head, 
and robbed him of the moſt of his grinders ; yet theſe 
{trokes of time had only given htm a more pictureſque 


appearance: and one ſolitary tooth in his upper mandi- 
ble, 


On a ſign there g painter had copied Roubiliac's f 
gure of Fame on the wing : in her right hand exalting 
a golden boot ; with a trumpet in the left, ſounding forth 
the praiſes of the illuſtrious boot-maker. 1 

+ A learned antiquary inſiſts upon it, that Tugwell is 
a corruption of Togbill near Bath; and Toghill of the Oak- 
hill ; being a word of Oaks, where the Druids went in 
feared of the ſacred Miſlete. 
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ole, when any thing excited his mirth, gave an inex- 
geſſibly droll and joyous air to his phyſiognomy. 
As to his character, Jerry had a tolerable thare of 
natural ſenſe ; but, having ſomewhat of a ſpeculative 
turn, and being fond of books, he too much diſregard- 
gd the common maxims of prudence ; and paſſed amongſt 
hi more provident, though really leſs ſagacious, neigh- 
urs, for an half witted-fellow. By which means, 
ugh Jerry was really a tolerable hand, a more popu- 
operator having flarted up, he had loſt moſt of his 
ſtom as a ſhoe-maker, and was dwindled into a mere 
-nder of ſhoes, or, what is vulgarly called, a cobler. 
e ſtill worked for Mrs. Wildgooſe's family, however; 
ho had always made it a point of conſcience, not wan- 
ny to change their tradeſmen; from any unaginary 
nt of ſkill in an old man, whoſe honeſty and deſire 
| oblige them were unqueſtionable. 
Though Jerry was fond of books, it was chiefly thoſe 
dF the fabulous kind; which dealt in the marvellous 
d the romantic. As he did not trouble himſelf about 
the niceties of chronology or geography, Jerry was par- 
ularly fond of the Seven Champions of Chriſten- 
Win,” who are ſaid by the hiſtorian to have ſprung up 
n aſter the deſtruction of Troy; that is, about ſome 
uſand years before Chriſt was born: and one of them 
have r:dden on horſe-back from Sicily, through Cap— 
Wlocia, Tartary, the Iſland of Cyprus, &c, the dire 
Ed to Jeruſalem. Tugwell was poſſeſſed allo of the 
edition of Mandeville's Travels; who is the author 
Aided to by Shakeſpear, as ſpeaking © of antres vaſt 
ml deſerts idle; and of men whoſe heads do grow be- 
th their ſhoulders.” Jerry deligted to talk of Preſter 
Jahn, of the Holy-land, and cf the wandering Jew z 
that curſed ſhoe-maker,” who thruſt our Saviour out 
the judgement-hall ; for which he is condemned to 
SKgabond life, till Chriſt comes in judgement ; whoſe 
en! exiſtence * Jerry as firmly believed, as any part of 
Goſpel. 
| He 


* 7 


a Matthew Paris, ud contemptible hiſtorian, mentions 


being frequently ſeen in the Laſt, about 400 years 


— 
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He had alſo ſome ſmattering in aſtronomy ; thouzths 
he had not yet embraced the Newtonian ſyſtem: 
could point out Charles's wain and the polar ſtar ; a 
give as good an account of the“ Northern lights” pet 
moſt other philoſophers: yet Jerry ſtrenuouſly deni: 
their appearance in England before the beheading 
rebel lords in the year fiſteen. fo 

For, as to his political principles, Tugwell was ſuWh1 
peRted, like ſome of his neighbours, to be ſtrongly 28 
tached to the Stuart family: though this attachmeÞ# 
ſeemed to have no other foundation, than a compalliif 
for the diſtreſſed : and never ſhewed itſelf but in 


| harmleſs pun once a year: in wearing a ſprig of 


and thyme on the Eleventh of June (the acceſſon of 
— Majeſty), as the Tenth was honoured with a h 
roſe. 
As for Jerry's moral character; his juſtice, temp 
rance, and fortitude, they will ſufficiently appear He 
the courſe of this hiſtory. | 
Tugwell had no family but his wife Dorothy, his df 
Snap, and a tabby cat. His only fon Joſeph, has! 
violated the chaſtity of the Juſtice's maid {who n; 


known to be common to all men), rather than , n 
her, liſted for a ſoldier; and was ſuppoſed to be df 
ve 


in America. : 
Jerry and his ſpouſe were more equally yoked 2 


CAP,  V. 
Sketch of Mr. Wildgorſe's Theological Sen. ks. q 


5 N more of Jeremiah Tugwell! for heave ye 


« fake;” ſays the delicate reader, whoſe j$ 
tience has hitherto been unexhanſted. I ſhall only Mus 
therefore, that as Tugwell's name was liable to pub C0! 
and capable of ſignificant applications; ſo the ſitua! 4 0 
of his ſtall, within view of the ſtreet, expoſed him JF 


4 
15 
1 
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hou farailiar ſalutation of thoſe that paſſed by. And 

n: every one had ſomething to ſay to Jerry, fo Jerry had 

; 1 to ſay to every one: and this gave a ſort of 

ts” Nulant dicacity to his repartees, by no means agreea- 

dent h to the natural civility of his diſpoſition. 

1g th The reader will obſerve likewiſe, that Tugwell's pro- 
fobnd knowledge of books had infected his language: 


as ſ{uWhich was frequently interlarded with hard words, not 

oly th applied or pronounced with the utmoſt pro- 

thmephiet y. : 

paſſiſ Such then were the circumſtances, perſon, and cha- 
in Meter of Jeremiah Tugwell, at whoſe cottage-gate Mr. 

of 1Mildgooſe made the fiſt eſſay towards propagating the 

| of etrines which he had lately adopted. 

el He took occaſion firſt to lament the great decay of 


hriſtian piety (which with regard to his preſent audi- 
tempagce was prob ebly a complaint but too jultly founded). 
fe then began to inſinuate, That the preſent doctrine 
d diſciphine of the church were the chief cauſes of 
s degeneracy: That, for his part, he had attended 
the public worſhip, as others did, merely becauſe it 
s the cuſtom of the country; but that he had always 
nd it a tedious piece of lip-labour, without the leaſt 
fication : I hat as for the parſon's preaching, it might 
ve juſt to keep up ſome little appearance of religion 
Pongſt us; end perhaps might prevent ſome people 
ſent hm being quite ſo bad, as they would otherwiſe be; 
ed: Hit could never reform one ſinner ; nor make men wiſe 
cen Mito falvation,” Beſides, ſays he, if we could live a 
peck d moral life, and practiſe all the good works which 
2d e doctor ſo earneſtly recommends; all this would be 
little to the purpoſe. * Faith in Chriſt,” ſays he, is all 
in all. We mult be cloathed with the ſplendid robes 
his rightcouſncſs, inſtead of the * filthy rags of our 
: - þ works.“ In thort, (continues Wildgooſe) we muſt 
_ t aſſured that we are in the number of the ele, and 
zeavenve the ſeal of adoption (the impreſſion of which he 
\ofe ted, none but a few choice ſpirits like himſelf were 
only 88 uainted with) ; and if our name were thus once up 
* pul Fcording to his doctrine), we might lie a-bed, and 
71a: RE ourſelves no further trouble. 


| hiv j | 


With 
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With this, and a great deal more to the ſame pur- 
poſe, Mr. Geoffry entertained his little circle under the 
great elm at Tugwell's gate: and though they were not 
capable of diſtinguiſhing nicely between his doctrine and 
what they heard at church ; yet being delivered to 
them in a more familiar manner, and by a new teacher, 
and in a new place, it made a conſiderable impreſſion 
upon them; and brought them punctually the next 
evening to their uſual rendezyous, But, as the report 
of Mr. Wildgooſe's appearing amongſt them ſoon in- 
creaſed the number of this little aſſembly, and alſo as 
the evenings began now to be pretty cool, he thought 
it proper to adjourn to Tugwell's clhimney-corner. 
Beſides, Mr. Wildgooſe was ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
difference between mere talking, and preaching in a fa- 
natical manner. Where nothing was intended but in- 
forming the underſtanding, the former alone might an- 
ſwer the end: but where the paſſions were to be moved 
and the affections engaged, a more vehement action 
(approaching to geſticulation) a greater earneſtneſs, and 
more impaſſioned tone ot voice, were to be made uſe 
of: which an orator upon a level with the crowd and 
in the open ſtreet could by no means exert to the beſt 
advantage, 


CHAP. IX 


He commences Orator. 


R. Wildgooſe therefore now borrowed a flool of 
M Dame Tugwell; and, exalting himſelf above 
his audience, harangued them in the true goſpel tone 
and ſtyle of addreſs. To ſhew them the neceſſity of 
the new birth and of a divine faith, he began to deſcribe, 
in heightened colours, the univerſal depravity of hu- 
man nature. He confeſſed, ** that for his part, he 
had violated every precept of the moral lar, as contain- 
ed in the ten commandments.” And, in the heat of 
his oratory, (with eyes fixed and foaming mouth) he 
infiſled upon it,“ that he had blaſphemed God, and 
curſed the king: that he had diſhonoured his father and 
his mother: that be had murdered his brother.” — 


Here the company ſtared, as it was well known, that 
he 
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Ihe never had but one brother, who died of the chin- 
Y cough. — He declared, that he had defiled his neigh- 
« bour's wife ; that he had robbed upon the high-way” 
—* Stop! ſtop! maſter, (cries Tugwell, who could hold 
no longer) ** why ſure you are belide yourſelf — I be- 
* lieve your Worſhip is as honeſt a gentleman as any 
in the country —” 
Ah! Jerry, replies Wildgooſe (correcting himſelf) 
“ have 1 been actually guilty of thoſe enor- 
„ mous tranſgreſſions ; but every unregenerate man is 
„daily guilty of them virtually, as we ſay; inaſmuch, 

** as he has the ſeeds of corruption in his heart: and it 
is only by the grace of God, that he is reſtrained from 
putting them in execution.” 
In this ſtyle Mr, Wild gooſe uſually addreſſed his little 
audience: and though he had really a claſſical taſte; 
nd, on common ſubjects, an elegance of expreſſion ; 
yet, by confining himſelf fo long to the puritanfcal 
yritings above-mentioned, and thoſe of the Methodiſts, 
ic had ſtrongly 1mbibed their manner: and his language 
pn religious topics abounded with that ſtrange jargon 
df grey it e pious people, which chiefly conſiſis in applying 
he quaint Hebraifms of the Old Teſtament; and the 
Peculiar expreſſions of the primitive apoſlles to their own 
ituations, and every trifling occurrence of modern 
fe. 

Thus, in alluſion to the ſacred unction, he would tell 
hem, ** that God anointed (that is, greaſed) the wheels 
of his foul ;” and blaſphemouſly makes him act as a 
urgeon and apothecary, *« purging him with hyſſop, 
healing his putrid ſores, and binding up his broken 
bones.“ Sometimes God is a Grub-ſtreet writer; 
nd ** writes bitter things againſt him.” And he al- 
ays ſpeaks of himſelf, as an apoſtle and evangeliſt ; 
that few could reſiſt the power with which he ſpoke “; 
and that he ſpake as one having authority, 2 and 
not as the ſcribes;” that is, common country par- 
Ons. 

As Mr. Geoffry was ſometimes rather prolix in his 
iſcourſes, Tugwell would put him in mind, that talk— 
g was dry work, He therefore frequently enforced 


his 


0 


Journal, p. 108. 
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his arguments, with a flaggon of good ale from his 
mother's cellar ; which afforded great comfort to his 
thirſty audience ; cemented their friendſhip, and con- 
Co not a little to convince them, that they were 

** the right way.” And to keep Dame Tugwell in 
5 humour (who was ſovereign in that manſion), and 
to make her ſome recompence for the uſe of her houſe, 
Mr. Geoffry ordered her to come daily to his mother's 
kitchen : where, together with her broth or pot- liquor, 
he contrived to ſlip ſomething more ſubſtantial into 
Dorothy's pipkin. 


A. . 
A peculiar Species of Eccleſinſiical Diſcipiine. 


Y this kind of management, Mr. Wildgooſes 

audience greatly increaſed, and became 2!moſt us 
numerous as Mr. Powell's, the vicar*., at church. For 
though Mr. Powell did his duty in the pariſh +-th 
ſufficient care; there was a 20708 ny in bis condue 
which made him many ſecret enout.l, and . ach &. 
ſerves to be record g. 

Mr. Powell was a man of grc:t benes c!ence ; but 
being a Cambro-Priton, (of the :.p-noels of “ rec“. 
nockſhire) he was ſubject to a national impetrofity a 
temper: and being endued with great bodily ſtrength 
and proportione ble courage, if any of his pariſhioner 
were notoriouſly guilty of ſwearing, drinking, or an 
other ſcandalous vice, he would addreſs them in tt: 
manner: © Look you, my friends; your — 
and profaneneſs are an open inſult upon the laws d 
* that great King, whom I have the honour to ſerve; 
and an affront to me, who bear his commiſſion. A 
have often admoniſhed you therefore againſt ſwear: 
ing and drinking, and you ftill perſiſt in the fan 
* courſe; I give you fair warning once more; that 
* the next time | hear or ſee any thing of this kind, 
* will drub you moſt confoundedly.” This meth: 
had ſo good an effect; that as they knew he he 
ſtrength and courage to put his threats in executior 
he was very ſeldom under any neceſſity of doing 1. 
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Thoſe, however, who were thus kept in awe, though 
they could not but reverence Mr. Powell's character, 
rather feared than loved him; and were glad to liſten 
to any doctrine which they thought was in oppoſition to 


the vicar's. But to return from this digreſſion. 


HA. 
Mr. Wildgooſe takes an extraordinary Reſolution. 


| B haranguing ſo frequently upon the ſame topicks, 


Mr. Wildgooſe began to talk very fluently: and 


from attending to the applauſes of his little audience, 


and obſerving the effect of his oratory upon them, he 


began to entertain no mean opinion of his own elo- 


quence, and to »fpire after a more extenſive fame. 
Nay, he thought himſelf falſe to his truſt, thus to bu- 
ry © his talent in a napkin;” to hide his © candle 
under a buſhe!” and not to let his“ light ſhine be- 
« ſore men,” for the benefit of his fellow-creatures. 
Beſides, from reading the accounts of God's dealings 


| with ſeveral of his faints; particularly with John 
| Bunyan; who, in his youth, had been greatly addicted 


to he diabolical diverſions of ringing bells, dancing at 


may-poles, and other profane amuſements (as he hun- 
| {cli inſo ins us:) yet in his advanced age, was thought 
| worthy, for his pious labours in God's vine-yard, to be 
| ſent to Newgate: from peruſing theſe, 1 fay, and the 
Acts of our modern Apaſtles, contained in their Jour- 


nals above-mentigned; Mt. Wilagooſe was ambitious of 
emulating their ſpiritual adventures, and even burnt 
with zeal to imitate them in their ſufferings; and 
wiſhed for nothing ſo much as to be perſecuted for the 
lake of his religion. The ſuffering for one's opinions 
gives a man an air of conſequence in his own eyes; as 
it ſuppoſes him to think for himſelf ; and to be diſtin— 
guithed from the herd of mankind, who live and die 
unregarded ; content with the hereditary notions of 
their unthinking anceſtors. | 

Mr. Geofiry Wildgooſe therefore, having no longer 
any pleaſure in the ſocicty of his more creditable neigh- 
bours; nor in his wonted amuſements, fince his fancy 
became entirely poſſeſſed with theſe enthuſiaſtic ideas; 
determined 


* 
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determined to leave the management of his mother 
eſtate to their old ſervant Stephen; and, like a * 
« Spiritual Quixote,” to abandon his dwelling: 7. 5 
imitation of Mr. Whitfield and his __— to uſe 
earneſt endeavours, to revive the practice 3 
piety and the doctrines of the Reformation, y turn 
miſſionary ; and publiſhing his religious notions in eve! 
part of the kingdom. 
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1 II. 


„* 


e 


iginal of Methodiſm. Mr. Wildgoſe's Reſolution to 
viſit the Society at Briſtol. 


HEN the learned Humphry Prideaux (as the 
{tory goes) offered his Life of Mahomet to the 
k(eller 3 he was deſired to leave the copy with him, 
days, for his peruſal. The bookſeller, who had 
the learning or taſte of a modern artiſt, having 
plulted with his learned Garreteers, who were highly 
aſed with the performance, told the Doctor at his 
urn; “ Well; Mr. What's-your-name, (ſays he) I 
Fave peruſed your manuſcript : I do not know what 
to ſay to it; I believe, I ſhall venture to print it : 
he thing is well enough ; but—1 could with there 
Nere a little more humour im it.” 
Now though the courteous reader ſhould be as fonq 
humour, as this facetious bookſeller was; yet if, in 
Swelling through a flat country, he ſhould now anq 
n meet with a picture ſque proſpect. ſometimes with 
it of galloping ground, and fometimes with a droll 
ect upon the road, he mult patiently ſubmit to jog 
ſome parts of the way, without any thing to enter- 
or amuſe him; for ſuch probably will be the ſate 
the gentle reader of this various hiſtory. 
bout this time, the ſect of the Methoditts (as was 
re obſerves) began to ſpread 1 into moſt parts of the 
on: though perhaps it is doing them too much cre- 
and at the ſame time an act of injuſtice, to call 
n a ſect; as I know of no new opinions which 
\ maintain, except that of the law!uine!s of preach. 


ng 
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ing without a legal call; and of aſſenibling in conven-| on; 
ticles or in the open fields in direct oppoſition to the @Þ*"v 
laws of the land hat 


A late writer * does Mr. Whitfield the honour of ngk 
being the firſt author of Merhodiſm; whom he alſo "1th 
calls a fellow of Pembroke college in Oxford, But aol 
Mr. Whitfield diſclaims all worl!lv grandeur ; and with np! 
great humility aſſures us, that (ike the bleſſed FounderÞ* 
of our religion) he was born in an ian : fo, like him of 
(I am perſuaded) he will confefs, “ that he came not one! 
&« to be miniſtered unto, but to miniſter.” For he wal Meth 
really a ſervitor, and not a fell;w, of that learned n ar 
ſociety. Neither was Mr. Whitfield concerned in the M 
firſt inſtitution of Methodiſm ; though he has fince made hou 
ſo ſhining a figure amongſt them. For, ſome years! Pliſhe 
before he came to the Univerſity, Mr. Jchn Weſley e he 
fellow of Lincoln-college, his brother Charles, a ſtu- fem 
dent of Chrift-church, Mr. Clayton of Brazen-noſe BREW 
and two cr three more young gentlemen, (with a ver tho 
laudable intention) agreed to ſpend two or three evening; emu 
in a week together, in reading hiſtory or other ente;-8F 22" 
taining and inſtructive books; inſtead of drinking Pe 
which (at that time) was too much in vogve among een 
- the young people of the Univerſity. The Sunda; 
evenings they appropriatcd to religious authors: which F<. 
ſoon convinced them of the great negle& of practic:Þ 
religion in that place, as well as in other parts of th 
kingdom. In conſequence of theſe convictions, thei 
formed themſelves into a little ſociety ; and raiſed n Lo 
ſmall ſund for charitable uſes: to relieve the neceſſitou;Þ 
buy medicines for the ſick, and to diſperſe books aÞ 
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* Hiſtorical Review of the Tranſa@ions of Europe. 

+ Vid. God's dealings with Mr. Whitfield. There i 
nothing ſo ridiculous (or rather profane) which piouſ K. 
writers will not ſay, ſor the ſake of a witty allujink — 
Thus the learned Biſhop Taylor ſays, that Chriſt was tori . 
at the fign of the Star in Bethlehem. 6 

Horn at an Inn, 
* A Star the Sign—" Gold. Grove, 
t About the year 1730, 
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Wong! the ignorant. They agreed alto to go occaſio- 

al, ard viſit the priſoners in the caſtle; who, at 
3» - *(> -} » lected A; | h . h 
bar tic. were much neglected. ad, tha they 
uhr have the more leifure for tneſe charitable ſſices, 
Srithour breaking in to much upon the buſig 1s of their 
WF ol'eces, they were obliged to fix ſtated hours for theſe 


| Nethodiſts: though not without alluſion probably to 
Ko ancient ſchool of Phyſicians of that denonunation, 
Mr. Weſley however, I am convinced, had no 
houghts, at that time, of ſeparating from the Etta- 
Þl:hed Church, (the moſt eſſential of whoſe doctrines 
He has generally adhered to) much leſs of robbing the 
Fommunity oi ſo many uſeful mechanics: who, with a 
Piecw of railing themſelves above their fellow plebeians, 
JPiithout any other apparatus than a long cravat and a 
Wemure pertneſs of countenance, together with a little 
Tommon-place jargon (picked up at their weekly aſſem- 
lies), forſake their lawful callings, and commence 
Feformers and teachers of their brethren. But“ the 
beginning of ſtriſe is as the letting out of water :” 
ads one man may break through the eſtabliſhed order 


o cv <> bones W 


pf fociety, another has the fame right to do it; which 
Jpuſt end at laſt in utter contuſion. 


Theſe people then had ſeveral ſocieties at this time, 
In London, Briſtol, and in moſt of the conſiderable 
owns in England. But as Briſtol was the neareſt to the 
Place of Mr. Wildgooſe's habitation ; and he faw, by 
She news-papers, that Mr. Whitfield, at this time, made 
hat his principal reſidence; he reſolved to viſit the 
Jociety in that city, and confer with them upon the 
Iubject of the cauſe in which he was now a volunteer 
nd to take inſtructions for the better diſcharge of the 


1 to which, he flattered himſelf, he had a divine 
Ta : 
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1 


yo. Ap 8 


Communicates his Intentions o Jerry Tugavell. 


R. Wildgooſe, having determined to go on a 
pilgrimage to Briſtol, after ſome deliheration, 
communicated his intention to his forefaid honeſt neigh- 
bour, Jeremiah Tugwell, but under a ſtrict injunction 
of the greateſt ſecreſy. And, as he thought it would 
he more agreeable to have a companion in his travels, 
finding him alone in his ſtall, he began to ſound Jerry 
upon that ſubject. 

Mr. Wildgooſe eſteemed Tugwell, and Tugwell 
fancied himſelf a true convert to his religious ſyſtem, 
For, hearing him harangue ſo often upon the ſame 
ſubje&, Jerry had learnt, whenever Mr. Wildgooſe 
talked to him upon that head, to echo back moſt of his 
expreſſions, with an appearance of a ſincere conviction, 
If Mr. Wildgooſe lamented the fad decay of Chriſtian 
piety; Tugwell would ſhake his head, and clinch it 
with a more vehement exclamation againſt the wicked- 
neſs of the age. If Wildgooſe aſſerted the preference 
of faith to works; “ Yes, yes, cries Jerry, faith's all; 
* our good works are no better than * filthy rags,” in 
*© the et of God.“ 

And as Jerry's paſſions were naturally tame and mo- 
derate, he was not often guilty either of ſwearing or 
drinking; the moſt common foibles of men in his rank 
of liſe. 

As to the former, however, Jerry might rather be 
called a Demi-juror, than a Non-juror : as, inſtead of 
the uſual profane execrations, he would content himſelt 
with ſome ſoftening modifications of them. Inſtead of 
the ſhocking exclamation of“ G-d damn yon!“ Jerry 
would uſe, God mend you, or convert you!“ Inſtead 

of ** Os blood, od's wounds, or pox take you;“ Jer- 
ry was content with * Ocdfbodikins, ode au 
% pok:-i-cat take you,” and the like. And cven theſe 
caſtrated imprecations Jerry feldom uſcd, even in the 


- 
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paroxy ſins of his wrath, without a decent falvo ; as, 


God forgive me for ſwearing” or ** ] was going to 
If,” and the like. Which however anſwered the 
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purpoſe of venting his rage, and at the fame time ſe« 

cured him ſrom the imputation of impiety and pro- 

ſaneneſs. 

As to drinking, Tugwell's greateſt temptation was 
from the Angel, in his neighbourhood ; I mean, the 
ſign of the Angel, where he longed to be tippling with 

the ſociable part of his acquaintance. But as there is 
no law in England againſt the wife's © wearing that 
« emblem of ſovereignty, the breeches,” Dorothy 
kept the caſh; and by that means kept Jerry within 
$# tolerable bounds, unleſs when he could ſecrete a teſter 
for ſome bye-jobb ; on which occaſions he would ſome- 
times elope and take his fill. But fince Mr. Wildgooſe 
had made uſe of his cottage for their nightly aſſemblies, 
this ſupplied the place of other leſs innocent amuſements. 
So that Tugwell flattered himſelf, he was a true convert 
Js religion; that he had made a great progreſs in the 
road to heaven, and was qualihed to teach others the 
| 3 way. 
But, to prepare Tugwell for a proper aſſiſtant in his 
- Fi miſſion, Mr. Wildgoofs took this opportunity of ex- 
> amining him upon ſome of the diſtinguiſhing doctrines 
; FE which he had of late been inculcating. 

3} Wildgooſe aſked Jerry therefore, “whether he had 
a true ſenſe of his fallen condition, and that he was 
« a wicked ſinner, and had broken every command- 
ment of the moral law. For, unleſs he was con- 
vinced of fin, he faid, he could not hope for pardon. 
Tell me, therefore, Jerry, ſays Wildgooſe, have 
you ever broke the firſt or ſecond commandment ; or 
have you ever been guilty of worſhipping idols ?— 
Idols fays Jerry, why yes, to be ſure, I have been 
very idel ſometimes, that's ſartain ; eſpecially at 
Chriſtmas and Whitſuntide, and e good times, as 
one may ſay!“—““ Pſhaw! (ſays Wildgooſe) you 
miſtake me, Jerry ; I mean, did you ever worijhip 
more gods than one, or any falſe gods, as the Jews 
and Heathens did ?”—** Oh! fays Jerry; what! 
Bel and the Dragon, and Nebuchadnezzar, and fich 
like: No, no! thank God, I never troubles my head 
about them, I ſays my prayers, and wor/hips the 
* Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ; but there is 
et. l. C | * no 
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« no great harm in that; for they are all the ſame, & 


a body may ſay.” | 
„Well, Jerry; but you may have been guilty q 
idolatry, by ſetting up idols in your heart, arch 
loving any thing more than God.” 4 
« Ahl ſays Jerry; God ſorgive me! to be ſure, 
formerly loved nine-pins and cu(gel-playi rg, bet 
than going to church and ſaying my prayers.” 
Well then, Jerry, thou haſt broken the fit and {8 
cond commandment. Now for the third; $ 
© Didft thou never take the name of God in vain ?"!; 
© No, ſays Jerry, I hope not; God be friends, I neve| 
was guilty of that—though to be ſure, when a body 
in a paſſion, a body may uſe a bad word now and the 
ſuch as, Pock-1-cat take you, Od's bobs, Oiſbod 
kins, and the like — But there is no harm in that“ 
„Why, ſays Wildgooſe, if you think them ba 
words, there is harm in them, and they are verþ 
wicked: and if you do not, they are very ric 
culous. Do you know, Jerry, that many of thc 
words are corruptions, either of the moſt tree 
dous oaths, or of the moſt ſhocking execrat# 
ons? ** Pock-i-cat take you,” is only a corruptic 
of * The pox of God take you!“ “ Odſbobs“ ( 
you call it) means“ As ſure as God's above us“ 
and © Zounterkins,” (which you frequently uſe) i; 
conſtruction of God's wounds, and is a moſt ſhoch 
ing oath, as ſwearing by the precious wounds of or 
Redeemer. In ſhort, Jerry, the only way to avc 
the guilt of profane ſwearing, is to uſe the great: 
« ſimplicity of ſpeech; to let your Vea be yea, ar 
% your Nay nay, as our great Maſter direQs.” 
Togwell ſtared at this expoſition of his unmeanir 
gibberiſh'; but Wildgooſe proceeded in his examinati; 
In the next place, Jerry, have you never profan: 
„ the ſabbath, by doing your ordinary work on ! 
« Lord's day?“ | 
„No, fays Jerry, except paring turneps, now a 
« then, and boiling the pot ; which we han't time 
« do always on working-days—And I remember, 
once ſate up till Sunday morning, to finiſh a pair 
« ſhoes againſt Eaſter,” 
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« Well, Jerry, (continues Wildgooſe) if I were to 
examine you through the whole decalogue, I ain a- 
« fraid there is not one of the moral precepts, but what 
« thou haſt tranſgreſſed, either in thought, word, or deed. 
« For, as the tenth commandment is intended to guard 
* againſt the breach of the reſt ; if you have not aQtu- 
ally been guilty, you may intentionally, even by co- 
veting your neighbour's houſe, your neighbout's 
« wife, or any thing that is his.” 

+ Nay, ſays Jerry, as for coveting my neighbour's 
* wife; no body can accuſe me of that; for, thank 
„God, I have the belt wife in England.” 

Juſt as Jerry was ſaying this, Dorothy, who had 
liſtened for ſome time, and did not hear the noiſe of the 
hammer, called out, with no very - harmonious voice, 
„Why don't you mind your work? Don't you know 
„ thoſe ſhoes muſt all be Fniſhed againſt Whit ſunday ?” 

The dread of Dorothy's diſpleaſure, therefcre, put 
a ſtop to Mr. Wildgooſe's ſcrutiny for the preſent. And 
ſo they parted. 

223 then had no family to provide ſor, but his 
wife Dorothy, who could ſupport herſelf by her own 
induſtry, and (as he ſuſpected) had already made a 
purſe for herſelf, he wanted but little perſuaſion to 
come into Mr. Wildgooſe's propoſal; eſpecially as the 
courſe of his ſtudies had given him a romantic turn, 
and a ſtrong inclination for travelling; although his 
ſituation in life had never permitted him to indulge 
that propenſity. Beſides, as Jerry made a fort of 
merit of accompanying Mr. Wildgooſe, he did not 
doubt but he would, ſome time or other, recompenſe 
him for his trouble. Tugwell therefore told Mr. Wild- 
gooſe, “ that he thould be very proud to bear him com- 
*« pany, if he was relolved to go. But, pleaſe your 
„ Worſhip — Jerry was here going to interpoſe 
ſome artful ſcruples, which will be related in the next 
chapter, 
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CH AP. Mt. 
Terry's affected ſcruples. . 


Ugwell aſſured Mr. Wildgooſe © he ſhould be F 

very proud to accompany him to the Land's Þ 
*« end, if occaſion were; for that he always loved travel- 
« ling. But, Maſter, (ſays he) what muſt we do for money 
« topay for our lodgings, and to provide neceſſaries upon 
the road? For as Madam is not to know of our going, 
„ belike your Worſhip's purſe will ſoon be dishauſted.” 
— Oh! as for that, (ſays Wildgooſe) you may make 
« yourſelf eaſy—The labourer is worthy of his hire, 


% Thoſe to whom we impart our ſpiritual things, will | + 1 
© abundantly ſupply us with thoſe carnal conveniencies, | 7 
© which you are ſo anxious about; at leaſt, Providence | i 
* © will intallibly provide for thoſe that rely upon him: F 5 [ 
ee and I have as good ſecurity for the neceſſaries of life Fl 
in God's promiſes, as if J had millions in the Bank $ i 


« of England. 


* Was not Elijah fed as well by ravens, doſt thou 2 
« think, as he would have been from the king's table? 3 ſt 
„ And did not he fleep as ſweetly under a juniper-tree, 4 th 
as he would have done upon a bed of ſtate ??—* Yes, „ 
« yes, (fays Jerry) that is very true; but then that was BY ©, 
in the holy land; where belike it is much warmer „ #' 
than it is in this country. And then mayhap there cl 
„were no inns nor ale-houſes in thoſe days; nor any BY _ 
„thing to be got for love or money, in the wilderneſs x V* 
« where Elijah travelled : ſo that he was obliged to $ W 
&« truſt Providence, as a body may ſay 1 

% However, folks were not ſo hard- hearted in thoſe . clc 
% days; but were more given to hoſtility, than they are ,, Ne 
% now.” --* Hoſpitality, I ſuppoſe you mean, ſays Wild- 80. 
“ gooſe,” — Well, well, that is all one, replies Tug- _ tha 
% well ; but I am no Oxford ſcholar, that's ſartain; | 5 anc 
(which was all that Jerry thought requiſite to make „ 2%! 
him as wiſe as his maſter. — ) * But howſomever, now- : for | 
« a-days, if a poor man does but aſk for a cup of drink | 
% upon the road, he's taken for a thief or a bugabornd. „ e 
«« Inſtead of giving a man any thing to eat, they will BF , . 

$ 


„only give one good advice, Why don't you get to 
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your own pariſh ?* ſays one: Why don't you work 2 


ſays another, and not beg ?* Here are ſo many idle 


ſellows about the country,” ſays another. And then 
it's good luck, if the houſe-dog be not ſet upon one; 
and one gets off without a torn ſkirt! I ſhould like 
well enough to travel amongſt your Turks and Ie. 
metans (as Thomas Coryat, the Somerſetſhire man, 
did) where a man may lay down his knap-fack in an 
evening, and lodge in a fort of aluis houte or carry- 
fancy, as the book calls it, and no body aſk any queſ- 
tions: but there's no travelling in a Chrittian country, 
without a little money in one's pocket.” 

Well, fays Wildgocſe, if that be all, I could take 
money enough, to provide us neceffaries upon the 
road. But I] greatly queſtion, whether it be lawful, 
for a preacher of the Goſpel to take any thaught for 
the things of this life: the firſt apoſtles (you know) 
were ſorbid to take, either purſe or {c1ip, cr to 
have two coats a- piece,“ — Well, ſays I ugwell, 1 


believe we ſhall have but one coat between us; as 


your Worſhip will hardly walk in a great-coat this 
ſummer time ; and mine 1s but a waiſtcoat, and make 
the beſt of it! . Why, I ſuppoſe, the only inten- 
tion of thoſe particular expreſſions (replies Wildgooſe) 
is that we ſhould not diſtruſt Providence — but ſhould 
give good Chriſtians an opportunity of diſplaying their 
charity and benevolence.” 
„Well but, Maſter, continues Tugwell, what muſt 
we do for clean linen, as a body may fay ? For your 
Worſhip belike has been uſed to ſhiii you twice a 
week: and I, moſt commonly, puts on a clean neck- 
cloth every Sunday, and ſometimes a clean ſhirt. 
Now I have a thought (if fo be it is not contrary to 
Scripture) to take my wallet over my ſhoulder; and 
that would hold ſome clean linen, and a cruſt of bread 
and cheeſe, ſometimes. For we may happen to loſe 
our way upon Cotſwold; and that's but a heathenith 
ſort of a country at beſt.” — 
* Why, to be ſure, Jerry, replies Mr. Wildgooſe, 
we ought to take all prudent means for our ſubſiſt- 
ence, and not expect Providence to ſeed and cloath 
us by a conſtant miracle, as he did the children of Iſ- 
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A text of ſcripture, how abſurdly ſoever applied, was | 
always deciſive with Tugwell. And he was now work- |: 
ed up to a pitch of Spiritual Quixotiſm ; and grew im- 
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rael in the wilderneſs.” - No, no, ſays Tugwell, 
to be ſure, their meat dropt into their mouths, as a 
body may ſay; and their ſhoes never waxed old, in 
their forty years travels; and yet, I believe, they 
trampt it on foot all the way.” 

« Well, ſays Wildgooſe, I do not recollect, that ei- 
ther Mr. Weſley or Mr. Whitfield ever make any 
mention in their Journals, that they took either mo- 
ney or clean ſhirts with them, nor whether they 
thought it lawſul or unlawſul to uſe any precaution 
of this kind, But, let me ſee, you have got a brown 
jug at home, I think, Jerry; have you not?“ — 
That I have, Maſter ; and it will hold two quarts, 
good meaſure.” — * Well, well! you muſt know 
then that Mr. Whitfield and his friends have revived 
a cuſtom of deciding doubtful points, hy lot. He 
docs not tell us indeed, the manner of doing this. 
But I know, the method amongſt the ancients was to 
write down the two queſtions upon ſcraps of paper, 
and ſhake them in an urn or pitcher, and leave the 
determination to Providence.” — © Why, fays Jerry, 
i” that be all, one may put thoſe lame papers into an 
Id hat: cr, why cannot one toſs vp an hali-penny, 
herds er tails, as boys do: but then, methinks, it 
may Lappen wrorg ſometimes: and what is lawlul 
at ene time may be unlawful at another, juſt as it 
turns vp trump.” — © Why you muſt obſerve, Jerry, 
this method is only to Cetermine particular ſacts, or 
whether cne thould act ſo or fo, on any particular 


cccaſion; and this ſure we may leave to the deciſi— 


on of Providence. 

* But however, Jerry, without any more diſpute on 
the matter, we may be ſure of this, that whilſt we 
are honeftly employed in promoting the glory of God, 
and the gocd of mankind, he will never ſuffer us to 
want what is neceſſary for our ſupport. “ Seek ye 
firſt the kingdom of God, and his righteouſneſs, and 


all other neceſſary things ſhall be added unto you.” 
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atient to ſet out, and begged Mr. Wildgooſe to name 


Cay ſor their departure towards Briſtol. 

Wildgooſe told him, “ that as Whitſuntive was at 
hand; and that great irregnlariues were pra&ited 
amongſt the common people upon thoſe ſeſtivals, at 


* wakes and revels, and other ungodly meetings: par- 


ticularly at a heathentſh aſſembly of that Kind, on the 
Cotſwold hills, called Dover's meeting“: he had 
thoughts of making that in their road to Briſtol.“ — 
Ah! (fays Tugwell) I have been many a time at 
Dover's meeting, and won an hat there, at cudyel- 
playing, when I was a young man: and they fay, 
there is to be good ſport there this yoar,” == Ah! 
ferry, replies Wilegooſe, Coſt thou call that ſport, 


' where ſo many poor ſouls are devoted to doltructicn, 


by drinking, ſwearing, and all linds of Cebauchery ? 


* Theſe wakes or revels ate the Devil's ſtrorg holds, 


.- 


* 


whence he iſſues forth, and takes captive the poor 
celuded people at his pleaſure: however, I am ce- 


' termined to bear my teflimony againſt them, by 
* preaching to cur brethren, ard warning them of their 
danger, whether they will hear, er whether they 
vill torbear.“ And fo, we'll refelve to ſct out next 


LS 


Lad 


* 


Thurſday morning; which I think is the day when 
that meeting is always held.” Tugwell faid, © He 
would be ready to attend his Worſhip at break of 
day, if he could give Dorothy the flip. But (fays 
he) there is another thing which I had forgot, how 
does your Worſhip deſign to travel; on foot or on 
horſe-back ?” « Why, Jerry, ſays Wildgooſe, 
didſt thou ever hear that apoſtles ever rode on 
horſe-back? No; St. Peter himſelf never thought 
of any ſuch thing, (much leſs of riding in a coach 
or poſt-chaiſe, as many of his ſucceſſors have done,) 
but performed all his journeys on foot, as I intend 
to do,” — “ Well, well, Maſter, ſays Tugwell, 
I do not ſpeak upon my own account: ſor J ne- 

C 4 = ver 


* This ⁊vat a meeting of great renown in the laſt centu- 


y, revived by one Captain Dover, for æureftling, Lach- 


word. and other athletic exerciſes ; and celebrated in 


erſe by the Pindars of Oxford and Cambridge, 
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* yer have been on horſe back, ſince I was twelve 
« years old; when I uſed to ride the Squire's horſes 
* to water ſometimes, along with old Thomas Heart- 


« well, the coachman. 

„% Well, Maſter Geoffry, I will be ready to attend 
* your Worſhip on foot or on horſe-back ; by land or 
* by ſea ; whenever you pleaſe :” and fo they parted 
for the preſent ; each to make what little preparation 
ke thought neceſſary for ſuch an expedition. 


CHAP. Iv. 
Eſay on Quixotiſm. 
{ HOUGH the profeſſion of chivalry has beer 


exhibited to us by Cervantes, as an object of ri- Þ#. 


dicule.; we muſt not imagine that it was in itſelf, and 


in its original, really ridiculous. Knight-errantry took 


its riſe from true heroiſm, and the moſt generous prin- 
ciples of honour and publick ſpirit. The moſt cele- 


brated heroes of antiquity were in reality knights-er- 
rant: who wandered about, to ſubdue monſters or to 


deliver men from oppreſſion; to protect the innocent, 
er chaſtiſe the infolent ; and, in ſhort, to redreſs thoſe 


grievances which were not ſuchciently provided againſt | 


by eſtabliſhed laws, in the rude ages of the world. 
The abſurdity which we laugh at in the celebrated 


Don Quixote is, his attempting to revive that proſeſſi- 
on, when the more perfect regulations of civil ſociety Þ 


had rendered it, not only unneceſſary, but unlawful, 


By poring inceſſantly over the legendary tales of ro- 


mance, his ideas of things were ſo ſtrangely perverted, 


and his imagination poſſeſſed with ſuch frantie notions, | 
that he thought himſelf obliged in honour to ſally forth, 
and ſubmit to voluntary hardſhips; in queſt of ad- 
ventures which he was not likely to meet with; and to 
redreſs grievances which no longer exiſted: or in which, 
under a regular government, he had no right to interfere. | 


Thus he not only miſtook wind-mi lls for giants, and 
an harmleſs flock of ſheep for an army of Pagans; 


but challenged an honeſt farmer to mortal combat for 


correcting his own ſervant, and ſet at liberty ſome pri- 
ſoners 
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ſoners who by legal authority had been condemned to 


the galleys. 
he like abſurd imagination had poſſeſſed our Spiri- 


4 tual Quixote. There was a time, when Providence for 
23 wiſe reaſons, thought fit to delegate men, inveſted with 
extraordinary powers, to publiſh ſome important truths 
to mankind; to warn them of approaching calamities; 
to combat the ſuperſtitious opinions, or to reform the 
* immoral practices, which had prevailed in the world to 
Zan enormous degree. 


In this ſenſe, Patriarchs and Prophets, Apoſtles and 


Evangeliſts, and even St. Paul himſelf, might be ſtyled 
Spiritual Knights errant : though they had divine com- 
Znifſions to take the profeſſion upon them, for the moſt 
important ends 


And even our primitive reformers had both reaſon 


and ſcripture fo evidently on their fide ; and the errors 
pf Popery were become fo flagrant and intolerable ; that 


hey ſeem juſtified in breaking through the reſtraints of 
man eſtabliſhments, by the palpable neceſſity of the 


pccaſion. 


But our modern itinerant reformers, by the mere 


Force of imagination, have conjured up the powers of 


darkneſs in an enlightened age. They are acting in de- 
ance of human laws, without any apparent neceſſity, 


Pr any divine commiſſion. They are planting the Goſ- 
pel in a Chriſtian country: they are combating the 
Jhadow of Popery, where the Preteſtant religion is eſta- 
pliſhed; and declaiming againſt good works, in an age 
F' hich they uſually repreſent as abounding in every evil 
Pork. 


But there is another ſpecies, or rather a ſlighter de- 


Free of Quixotiſin, which proceeds merely from the 
Pimetic diſpoſition of mankind, and is perhaps more 


Ommon in the world than is generally imagined : what 
mean is, a deſire of imitating any great perſonage, 


JS hom we read of in hiſtory, in their dreſs, their man- 


er of life, their moſt 1ndiffcrent actions, or their moſt 


Fifling peculiarities: eſpecially of thoſe who, by living 


ſome diſtant age of the world, have acquired a kird 
venerable heroiſm to their character. And there are 
w people, I believe, f» ſeverely rational, as not to 


GY kave 
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have ſome ſlight tincture of this harmleſs ſrailty, or, as N ſer 


the wiſe men of the world would call it, this ridiculous pe 
affectation. _ the 

Indeed, life itſelf would be infipid, nor could human- me 
nature ſupport itſelf upon merely rational pleaſures : thi 
did not fancy enlarge our ſphere of enjoyment ; not on- tin 
ly by giving an additional gloſs to the moſt ſubſtantial FF wo 
objects; but alſo by ſtamping an imaginary value upon FI vP* 
the moſt trifling : which by that means, whilſt the no- ent 
velty laſts, frequently become the ſource of the moſt pre 
exquiſite delight. me 

remember a gentleman of the houſe of commons, alot 
a man of great learning and fine taſte ; who, having his 
been particularly . fe in the Engliſh hiſtory and Wh 
antiquities, and whoſe fondneſs for the painting of Van- FF wat 
dike had given him a reliſh for the dreſs of our ancient ¶ but 


nobility, indulged himſelf (when at his country ſeat) Ito f 
in the humour of wearing ſhoe-ſtrings, inſtead of ſhoe- | ſtor 
buckles ; and a collar band, inſtead of a neck-cloth; 
and in ſeveral other antiquated cuſtoms : which he 
would gravely defend by arguments of convenience and MY Mr. 
propriety. 

I alſo knew a man in the Univerſity, who, having} 
read at how great a price the earthen lamp of Epictetus 
was ſold after his death, and flattering himſelf that the 
implements of his lucubrations might be valued as eu- bed 
rioſities by poſterity ; determined to renounce the uſe call 
of candles (as a modern invention) and (like that put! 
philoſopher) to ſtudy by a lamp + which, to his utter Hand! 
confuſion, he happened to overturn, and ſpilled a con- iſſue. 
fiderable quantity of oil upon an handſome folio, which 
he had borrowed of his tutor. gan 

Nay, a whimſical gentleman, within my memory, from 
took it into his head, that, inſtead of a night-cap, he terru 
would ſleep (like the ancient heroes) in an iron helmet, Nr } 
which adorned his hall ; till one night it unfortunately] ſigna 
ſell off his head, and demoliſhed his chamber pot. dezuc 

Thus Mr. Wildgooſe, in imitation of our primitive his ſh 
Reformers, and thoſe other worthies in the frontiſpieceſ f Waiſt 
of thoſe books of the laſt century with which he hag us © 
been lately converſant, who wore their own hair ac oul 
cording to the faſhion of the times: that he might re 

ſemb 
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ſemble thoſe venerable men, even in his external ap- 
pearance, Mr, Wildgooſe, I fay, ſince his retreat from 
FF the world, had ſuffered his own hair to grow for ſome 
months. Though perhaps there might alſo be ſome- 
thing of convenience in this at firſt, to avoid the imper- 

JF tinence of his officious barber ; who, whilſt he was 
working the lather into his ſtubbed hair, would take 
2J upon him to inſinuate ſome ſociable advice to his pati- 
ent, which was more irkſome to Mr. Wildgooſe in his 
Y preſent gloomy ſituation, even than the rough inſtru- 
ments and heavy hand of this ruſtical operator. This 

alone therefore would have been a ſufficient reaſon for 
his omitting to be ſhaved, and nouriſhing his own hair: 
which, though it was now thick enough to keep him 
"2 warm, yet as it did not extend below his ears, he made 
but an uncouth appearance to thoſe who had been uſed 
to ſee him in a decent periwig. But to proceed in our 
I ſtory. 


CH AP..v© 


; Mr. Wildgooſe and his friend Tugwell ſally forth in queſt 
of . Spiritual Adventures. 


ARLY on Thurſday morning then, in Whitſun- 

week, Mr. Geoffry Wildgooſe forſook his downy 
bed; and rejeQting that artificial covering of the head, 
called a peruke, juſt ſmoothed his locks with his fingers, 
put on a plain blue coat, with a black pluſh waiſtcoat 
and breeches, and, with a few guineas in his pocket, 
.F:Tved forth in queſt of ſpiritual adventures, 

The harmleſs red- breaſt, with his ſolitary note, be- 
gan to break in upon the flillneſs of the dawn ; and, 
from the ſweet-briar that grew round the lattice, to in- 
terrupt the gentle ſlumbers of Jeremiah Tugwell, when 
Mr. Wildgooſe arrived under his window; and, by the 

J ſignal agreed upon, fummoned him to the place of ren- 
'Rdezvous. Jerry ſoon appeared at the cottage gate, in 
v8 his ſhort jerkin, (being ſomewhat between a coat and a 

A waiſt coat) his jelly-bag linen cap upon his head, with 
a bis oaken taff under his arm, and his wallet on his 
Iſhioulder. 


Wildgooſe 
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Wildgooſe delivered to him a couple of ſhirts, a ſmall . 
Bible, and two or three pious manuals, which were to 
be the companions of his pilgrimage. Tugwell how- 
ever (who was a happy compoſition of fleſh and ſpirit) 
having ſome regard to the body as well as the ſoul, had | 
the precaution, which Wildgooſe wanted, to thruſt pri- 
vately into his wallet a good luncheon of brown bread, 
and ſome Glouceſterſhire cheeſe ; which clandeſtine con- 
duct it is not recorded that Wildgooſe ever thought 
proper to reſent. : 

The ſun had hardly appeared above the horiſon, when 
the two pilgrims turned their backs upon their native 
village, making what ſpeed they could towards the 
Cotſwold-hills; to avoid meeting any of their neigh- 
bours, whoſe curioſity might retard them in their pro- ac 
greſs. = A: 
In about two hours, they reached the brow of the bou 
hill; when Mr. Wildgooſe, making an halt, to take win, 
breath, looked round upon the country below them. For 
The ſun had now begun to exhale the dews of the Plilo- 
morning; which, being thinly diſperſed through the 
air, gave a Charming freſhneſs to every object that roſe | 
to their view. There was an extenſive proſpect of the | 
rich vale of Eveſham, bounded at a diſtance by the | 
Malvern hills. The towers and ſpires, which roſe a- 
mongſt the tufted trees, were ſtrongly illuminated by MF not 
the ſloping rays of the ſun; and the whole ſcene was but 
enlivened by the muſic of the birds; the reſponſive. notes Eg) 
of the thruſhes from the neighbouring haw-thorns, and iF fin | 
the thrilling ſtrains of the ſky-lark, who, as ſhe ſoared MF ſmo 
towards the heavens, ſeemed to be chanting forth her goſſ 
matins to the great Creator of the univerſe, {mo| 

Wildgooſe was touched with a kind of ſympathy: all t 
and a ray of true devotion darting into his ſoul, he givir 
broke out in the words of Milton, with whom he had over 


Is 


b:en much converſant that, 
that 

„ Theſe are thy glorious works, Parent of good, whic 

*« Almighty! Thine this univerſal frame, ry, I 
** Thus wondrous fair; Thyſelſ how wondrous then? | thy p 
*« Unſpeatable ! who ſit'ſt above theſe heavens, eaſily 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen to bi 


10 In 
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; © In theſe thy works ; yet theſe declare 
BY Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and power divine,” 


. 


| 


| 
| 


$ After a little pauſe, * Jerry,” ſays he, addreſſing him- 

elf to Tugwell) “ I am always charmed with this fine 
proſpect, though I have viewed it fo many hundred 

times.“ —“ Yes,” (fays Jerry, who was flipt behind 
. 4 is maſter) © one may ſee—a number of miles here 
t that's ſartain.” — I don't think the beauty of a proſ- 
pect depends upon the number of miles one may ſee,” 
n gays Wildgooſe, but upon the number and diſtinct— 
e neſs of the objects, and the richneſs of the country.” 
e — Why, yes,” ſays Tugwell, © to be ſure—the vale 
is rich land—and moſt of it—worth forty ſhilling an 
F acre-- but then - it's plaguy dirty -- in the winter —” 
As Tugwell was going on, Mr. Wildgooſe turned 
ze About, and found that the breaks in his ſpeech were 
ce wing to the regular whiffs which he took at his pipe. 

For whilſt Wildgooſe was engaged in contemplation and 
he Pliloquy, Jerry had been employed in ſtriking fire 
Þ ſome touch-wood, which he always carried to his 


ſe bacco- box for that purpoſe: and had juſt lighted, and 
he as puffing with violent efforts, his ſhort pipe.“ Ah! 
he IF Jerry,” ſays Wildgooſe, ©* I find thou art nat yet 
a- weaned from the vanity of the world—Thou art 


by IF not content with the heavenly manna of meditatſon, 
ras WF but ſtill luſteſt after the garlic and fleſh-pots of 
tes Egypt.” — © Why then, Maſter Wildgooſe, is it any 
nd FF fin to take an harmleſs pipe of tobacco? I don't think 
red} ſmoking now and then is contrary to the law or the 
her goſpel.” — © Jerry,” (ſays Wildgooſe) © I don't think 
ſmoking tobacco abſolutely ſinful : for to the good, 

1y : all things are good, if they be received with thankſ- 
he giving.” —* Then, belike, one ought to ſay grace 
had over a pipe of tobacco?” ſays Jerry, — don't ſay 
that,” replies Wildgooſe ; „but Ill venture to ſay, 

that one ought not to take any ſort of pleaſure, for 
which one cannot return God thanks. In ſhort, Jer- 

ry, I am afraid thou haſt got ſuch an habit of tickling 

n? thy palate with ſomething ſtrong, that thou canſt not 
eaſily do without it; for which reaſon thou oughteſt 

to break it off at once,” — Jerry, who was a little 

6 In nettled 
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nettled at being interrupted in what he thought fo in- 
nocent an enjoyment, cried out, Well, well, I loves Þ 
% pipe; and, thank God, can afford to buy an 
« halfpenny-worth of tobacco: and I would not leave 
« jt off, if the Biſhop himſelf, or even Mr. Whitfield, 
« were to preach againſt it. In ſhort, Maſter, if ſmok- | 
« ing a dry pipe be a fin, God ſend.us ſome good liquor 
« which is all that I will fay about the matter.“ N 
Wildgooſe ſhook his head, and began to fear that 
Tugwell was only half a convert: but thought it was | 
beſt not io exaſperate his fellow-traveller, or diſcourage 


him by too much ſeverity at their firſt ſetting out; he] tag. 


therefore dropped the diſpute, and trudged on at a 
round rate, for ſome time. : 


CHAT. v 


Tugwell meets wiih a perilous Adventure. 


HE two friends now proceeded on their journey. rc 

Mr. Wildgocts occafionaily inculcating ſome] g. 
wholeſome doarine into his difciple, and Tugwell pag. 
fumigating the air with the incenſe of his tobacco. | 
They had travelled near two miles without any oc- 
currence worth recording ; when, on a ſudden, they : 
heard at a diſtance the chearful cry of a pack of hounds, gentle 
accompanied with the muſic of French-horns. As ther heir ſ 
trudged on, the found approached {till nearer and near. un. , 
er; and at laft they were ſurprized with the appear. hd. 
ance, not of four or five fox-hunters, as might be ex elf ur 
pected; but of four- core or an hundred horſe- men. aff te 
upon full ſpeed The caſe was, Lord B — of Not- For me 
tinghamſhire had taken a ſeat upon the Cotſwold- hills ce to 
for buck-hunting; and had that morning turned out ne of 
fine flag — which the hounds had purſued with grea! mport: 
eagerneſs—and probably over-run the ſcent: ſorſhiffed 
coming to a wall, they were now at a ſtand; and gaviſſſeqj ce 
the whole company an opportunity of coming to . the f 
rendezyous. Tug) 
I have obſerved, there is hardly a man amongſt thi; ger, 
vulgar people, but affects to be a ſportſman, and thaYin, 10 


Might 


* 
% 
* 
7 


would not think it as great a diſgrace to be thought 4 datewr 


coward or deficient in courage — as void of taſte or ig 
noran 
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Porant of the terms peculiar to the manly exerciſe of 
Nunting. | 

+ Accordingly Tugwell, though his ſedentary occupa- 
Dion had permitted him to be but little converſant with 
eld-ſports, or the pleaſures of the chace, yet was am- 
itious of being thought a fports-man. And, ſeein 
he dogs at a ſtand, lag'd behind Mr. Wildgooſe (who 
Nralked on wrapped in meditation) to wait the event. 
At laſt, in the midſt of a furze-brake, Tugwell ſpied 
Ihe head of ſome animal; which his imagination im- 
Hediately repreſented as the branching horns of the 
tag. And now, fired with ambition, and making ſure 
pf the applauſes of the whole field, Jerry waved his 
pat over his head; and, with the utmoſt vociferation, 
In the fox-hunters' language, cries out, * Tallio! 
„ Tallio! Tallio!” The huntſman underſtood him, 
2nd immediately drew off the dogs towards his bawl- 
Ing monitor; when, to his great vexation and Tug- 
v. Fels utter confuſion, up ftarts a ſwingeing jack-aſs ; 
1-FSvhoſe long ears Jerry miſtook for the horns of the 
tag. The jack aſs, with his hideous braying, put to 
Fight the huntſman's courſer: who, however, was 
c-FIrheeling round to reward Tugwell for his intelligence 
ey : ich the diſcipline of a horſe-whip. And many of the 
Is,FFentlemen being now come up, and diſappointed of 
ey heir ſport ; and ſuſpecting that Jerry had done it out of 
run, were ſurrounding him in great wrath, and threat- 
ar-M&ned to be the death of him. Poor Tugwell threw him- 


oof 


„ I 


elf upon his knees; and with one hand flouriſhing his 
{Maff to guard his head, he extended the other to ſue 
"For mercy : but expected every moment to fall a ſacri- 
ice to the rage of the yociferous ſtag-hunters. At laſt, 
ne of the gentlemen, who ſav: theſe affairs in a leſs 
mportant light, turned it off with a joke, and dif- 
niſſed him, in the polite phraſe, (being a mixture of 
Meal compaſſion and affected proſaneneſs—) * D-mn 
the fellow ; let the poor devil go about his buſineſs.” 
Tugwell took them at their word, and gathering up 
is ſteps with great agility, and without looking behind 
im, ſoon joined his friend Wildgooſe: who, wrapt in 
Woatewplation, was advanced a conſiderable way be- 


fore 
ran Quaſi, Tail-obo ! 
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fore him ; having not given the leaſt attention to what 
was going an—but upon Jerry's relating to him his 
danger, and his eſcape from it, Wildgooſe immediately 
ſtarted from his reverie; and, in the firſt tranſports of 
his zeal for his friend, was determined to attack theſe 
ſons of Nimrod with the thunder of his eloquence. 
But, luckily for them, they were by this time gone off 
many furlongs in purſuit of their game, and out of the 


reach of Wildgooſe's rebukes. m 

He therefore contented himſelf with ſending a pious 4 Int 
ejaculation after them; and with reprimanding Tag * 
well for his officious impertinence: recommending to "© 
him a more ſimple and uniform conduct for the future; Mr 
and not to entangle himſelf again in the vain amuſe- * 


ments of a carnal and wicked generation. 


CHAP. VI 
The natural Effes of Hunger and Fatigue. 


HE two pilgrims had now almoſt reached the 

plain called Doyer's-hill, where the revel was to 
be held: but as the ſport did not begin till the after- 
noon, and the ſun now began to wax troubleſome, 
Jerry propoſed reſting under an oak, that caſt an in- 
viting ſhade near the fide of a wall ; and opening his 
wallet, he produced a large fragment'of brown loaf, 
and cheeſe in proportion, the reviving odour of which 
put Wildgooſe in mind of his breaktaſt : for hitherto 
he had not beſtowed a thought upon that article, nor 
on the means of procuring it. 

% Now, Maſter,” (quoth Tugwell) “ If we had 
* truſted to Providence, and I had not brought ſome 
„ bread and cheeſe in my wallet, what would your 
« Worſhip have done for a breakfaſt ?? — © Hold thy 
«« prophane tongue!“ replies Wildgooſe : “ this is not 
a difficulty which requires the interpoſition of Pro- 
« yidence, But whenever that is the caſe, I am certain 
of his aſſiſtance: and God often makes thoſe his in- 
«« ſtruments to bring about his gracious deſigns, who 
* intend nothing but their own pleaſure, as I ſuppoſe Þ 
thou didſt, Jerry, in bringing thy bread and cheeſe in 
„thy wallet.” | 

| Aſtez þ 
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After making an hearty, though dry breakfaſt (for 
his precaution did not extend fo far as to provide drink 
as well as food) Jerry's ſpirits having been exhauſted by 
his early riſing, long walk, and the conſternation he 
had been in from the huntſman's whip, he threw him- 
ſelf at length upon the turf; and was ſoon-got into a 
world of his own, fncring molt profoundly. 

Mr. Wildgaoſe at firſt pulled out one of his little 
manuals, and began to read: but he being likewiſe a 
little fatigued, ſoon yielded to the demands of nature, 
9 and followed his fellow-traveller's example: where 
ve ſhall leave them to their repoſe a h:tle, whilſt 
ue enquire what effect their departure had upon 
Mrs. Wildgooſe and Dame Tugwell, whom they left 
at home. 


1 e 
Character of Mrs. Wildgooſe. And the Perplexity oe- 
caſioned by Mr. Wildgooſe's and Tugwell's Elope- 


ment, 


RS. Wildgooſe was a woman — that wore 2 
; white-hood — and breakfaſted upon fage-tea — 
hich particularities, and the principles that gave riſe 
Wo them, were the diſtinguiſhing ſtrekes of her charac- 
er. For, in every inſtance, Mrs. Wildgooſe (like a 
nſible woman) preferred convenience to ſhew; and al- 
Says ſacrificed any prefent pleaſure to the future eaſe 
Pod happineſs of herlife. Accordingly, in contempt of 
Modern faſhions, and to guard againſt the tooth-ach, 
Nie continued the venerable ſarſnet hood, which was 
Jie mark of gentility in the days of her youth: and ſhe 
rank ſage-tea, rather than indulge her ſelf in the delici- 
Bus flavour of hyſon or congo, at the expence of her 
ealth ; which ſhe found affected by that more agree- 
ble beverage. 


1 Mrs. Wildgooſe had a truly maternal fondneſs for 
er ſon; and was diſappointed in not having him as a 


nſtant companion at her meals, and her hours of lei- 


G 4 Ire from her domeſtic buſineſs. But as the was ſenſi- 
© e that he was at preſent under a wrong influence, the 


tbore to exaſperate his malady by oppoſition or teaz- 


ing 


* 
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ing expoſtulations. She was no ſtranger (as we obſer- 
ved) to her ſon's ſrequenting Tugwell's houſe, to the 
company he kept there, nor to the manner in which he 
entertained them; — had heard of his attending the 
Methodiſt's meeting at ; and had frequenily con- the 
ſulted with Mr, Powell, the vicar, on that ſubject. But Mh 
though ſhe was afraid this religious caſt of mind was ra- {Ree þ 


ther the effect of melancholy than of any rational con- bn 
viction; yet ſhe thought it was the moſt innocent turn We o 
his diſorder could take; the dram-bottle or other vici- et 
ous indulgences being too ſrequently the ſad refuge of MW e 
ſuch unſocie ble mortals in their ſolitudes. And as his * ip 
motions had of late been ſo very irregular — and he fre- WW of 


quently walked out at the garden gate very early into be 
the fields with his grey-hound, and breakfaſted at his WW he 
own hours, ſhe took no notice of his abſence this pat- . 
ticular morning. E M 

But Dame Tugwell, though Jerry had been often as Mug. 
early as this at the labours of the ſtrap, and was fre- eat 
quently whiſtling and ſinging, to the diſturbance of his WW fon 
neighbours, before ſun-riſing — yet ſhe regularly ſum- WW ſwe 
moned him at eight o'clock, from his little ſtall near the WM forl 
houſe, to partake with her of a warm breakfaſt; but WW leſs 


not finding him this morning at his ſtation (if I. may uſe we! 
that expreſſion for want of a better) ſhe had made dili- lea; 
gent enquiry amongſt her neighbours without ſucceſs. g 
At laſt, it came into her head, that Mr. Wildgooſe and one 
he had been more frequently together of late, than they I ſia] 
ever uſed to be before. She, without much heſitation, Porath 
therefore, repairs to Mrs. Wildgooſe's, to enquire if Mlrs. V 
. he had been there this morning. Upon being anſwered me yi 
in the negative, and alſo informed, that Mr. Wildgooſe ÞM Whe 
had not been ſeen that day (though it was now much Wan to 
later than he had ever been abſent before) both ſhe and pt poſi 
Mrs. Wildgooſe began to be greatly alarmed —* I will Was at 
© be hanged now,” (ſays Dame Tugwell) © if gheſe two ill, wi 
6 have not ſome figary in their brain: I have obſerved Might b 
his Worſhip and our Jerry always whiſpering and lay- Mt imm 
ing their heads together of late: and whenever | Mced 
came near them, they were as mute as a fiſh forſooth. Mould n- 
For my part, I never liked all this preaching and BI Whilf 
praying: there is no occaſion for it; is there now, Mrzyma 


Madam 
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« Madam Wildgooſe? If a body does but keep one's 
« church, and does one's beſt to live, and pays eve'y 
« one his own, I do not ſee what elſe is required of us.” 
(This ſhe faid as knowing Mrs. Wil igooſe's opinion of 
the matter.) But what crotchet can be got into their 
heads now? continued Dorothy. Maſter Wildgooſe 
„ has been ſo malancolly of late, to be ſure he would 
not go to ſuch a place as Dover's meeting: for, elſe, 
* our Jerry has been talking of the /p2rt there two or 
= three times within this da or two — but what ſhould 
ferry do there now, unleſs he puts in for the filver 
F* ſpoon that is to be grinned for? However, I ſhall hear 
of him, if he is thereabout — and I will lock up his 
$* beſt waiſt-coat ſor the future — and make him know, 
he ſhall not run about ſpending his money at this rate 
= without my leave.“ 
| Mrs. Wildgooſe, as ſoon as the volubility of Dame 
Tugwell would permit, deſired her © to make herſelf 
8 eaſy about her huſband ; that if he was gone with her 
# ſon, ſhe would pay him for his trouble, and be an- 
1 ſwerable for his coming to any harm.”— No! God 
4 forbid ! (quoth Dorothy) © for I am but a poor help- 
leſs woman, you know, Madam, ſince my poor Joſeph 
went for a ſoldier; and now if my huſband ſhould 
leave me too, what will become of me? Times are 
8 ſv hard, and money fo ſcarce = and I can earn but 
one poor eighteen-pence a week — and that is but a 
F ſmall matter to keep a body, you know, Madam —” 
N was running on like the flyer of a jack, when 
| Firs. Wildgooſe defired her to be pacified, ordered her 
me victuals, and left her. 
When Mrs. Wildgooſe was alone, however, ſhe be- 
Ha to be very ſeriouſly alarmed for her ſon. She could 
Dt poſſibly gueſs what project he was engaged in. She 
Was at firſt inclined to ſend her old ſervant to Dover's- 
Il, which Dame Tugwell had mentioned, that ſhe 


ed {Wight be ſatisfied whether he were gone thither or not 
y- Wt inmediately rejected that deſign ; as ſhe was con- 
Iced young Wildgooſe, in his preſent ſtate of mind, 
h. ould not appear at a publick meeting of that kind. 


Whilſt ſhe was in this perplexity, Mr. Powell, the 
rzyman of the pariſh, came in, as he frequently did 
in 


Th « 
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in the morning : who being informed of the affair, im- 
mediately ſaid, he ſhould not be at all ſurpriſed to 
hear that Mr. Geoffry was gone ſomewhere or other 
* after theſe Methodiſts: for he was well aſſured, be 
had been preaching up their puritannical notions a. 
mongſt his neighbours for this half year; that he had 
lent two or three of their Journals about the pariſh, 
and had frequently attended an itinerant preacher a | 
—— (though it had been kept a ſecret from Mrs BY , 
** Wildgooſe). I have often had a mind to talk to Mr; 
** Geoftty on this ſubjeR” (continued the vicar) — ** bu, 
you know, Madam, he has of late avoided me; and cen 
indeed there is no reaſoning with people — who reſe T 
you to their own inward feelings; which you can eit. 
more deny, than they can prove: and who take icÞ 
** ſacred the wildeſt ſuggeſtions of their own fancy.” 

Mrs. Wildgooſe knew what Mr. Powell faid to b:Þ 
very true, and could not tell what to think of the mai 


cc 


ter — but as her ſon's conduct had for ſome time bee vow: 
ſo unaccountable, ſhe thought it in vain to form ar 

. . * . * . a '4 Tue 

co njectures about it; ſo waited with impatience for HH ant. 

return, which ſhe expected every hour. But in th The 

poor Mrs. Wildgooſe was greatly diſappointed. me 

CHAP. IX =_ 

Proceed towards Dover's-hill Revel. ing 

are 1 


HE two fellow-travellers were left, under 
ſpreading oak, taking a comfortable nap togetheſ o 
Wildgooſe's high ſpirits, however, would not ſuffer hin Wor 
to doze long : but having rouſed his companion, th: prefl 
were now moving on towards the ſcene of action, and 
freſhed from the fatigues of the morning: which r: ing 
freſhment proved by no means unſeaſonable in the todo 
quel. ED folks 
Mr. Wildgooſe, being intent upon his adventurcq; breg 
undertaking, that of preaching for the firſt time to 
mob of holiday clowns at a revel, moved on in profou 
filence, And though he did not think any premedital 
on neceſſary, as he depended upon ſome ſupernatu! 
power to give him utterance — yet he could not forbe 


anticipating, in ſome meaſure, the incidents ay 
301 
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Mould probably meet with on this occaſion — nor avoid 
Neccollecting how ingeniouſly M. Whitfield ſpiritualized 
very circumſtance attending his miniſtration. 

Thus when he was to preach from the ſtarting- poſt 
t Northampton, for inſtance,“ He took occaſion to 
peak home to their ſouls, concerning our ſpiritual 
ace *.“ And from the windmill at Bedford — © He ex- 
* horted them not to be carried about by every wind 
of doQtrine “;” and the like, So Wildgooſe was de- 
riſing with himſelf how to allegorise the different ath- 
tic exerciſes, which were uſually practiſed on theſe 
ccaſions, and apply them to the beſt advantage. 
To the wreſtlers, he intended to preach up the ne- 
eiity of /ruggling againſt fleſh and blood; againſt the 
Porld and the Devil; and alſo frequently to wreſtle 
ith God in prayer; as Mr. Whitfield ſo often did. 
The cudgel-players, he thought, he might aptly 
ough- exhort to bruiſe and“ break the head of that 
d red ſerpent” the Devil, as St. Auſtin calls him: and 
guard theinſelves againſt every attack of their ſpiritu- 
antagoniſts — nd the like. 

They proceeded therefore in ſilent meditation for 
me time; till at length Tugwell took the liberty to 
Kpoſtulate a little with his maſter upon the ſubjeR. 
Pleaſe your Worſhip”, ſays he, © I have been think- 
ing about this ſame preachment of ours, which we 
are now going about — ſince we are almoſt got to the 
place, methinks my heart begins to fail me a little. 
To be ſure, it does one's heart gocd to hear your 
Worthip preach and talk about juſtification — and 
prefiination and reperbation, and — and — generation, 
and fich like — in our chimney corner in an even- 
ing: for then, as one may ſay, we have nothing elſe 
to do; and nobody to contradict us. But here, when 
folks are got together — to make merry ; that is, to 
UTI break heads — and to kick ſhins, and fich as that; 
methinks, they will hardly have time to hear us 
preach : and mayhap, they may only laugh at us, for 
talking about religion at ich a time at this— or belike 
may pelt us with dirt or horſe dung — and fich as _ 

40 ' 
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« Ah! Jerry,” ſays Wildgooſe,“ have not I to b 
„ thee, how Mr. Whitfield has preached to twee » 
© thouſand people at a time, upon Kennington Coe 
* mon— where (as he aſſures us himſelf *) he wi 


“ frequently attended by four-ſcore coaches, and nun 
« hers of horſes ; and yet all was huſhed, the mom: 
„ he began to ſpeak — their hearts were melted ; the 
« would have plucked out their eyes, and have giv: 
« them to him; they crouded about him, hugged, af 
« were even eager to ſalute him! + But be that adi. 
« may, Jerry ; I am determined to diſcharge my dut 
% and ſhould think myfelf happy to ſuffer in fo glorin 


© cauſe.— The true Saints have often moſt arden'Y fg 
« thirſted after contumelies, deriſions, and other inſtal dr: 
« ces of perſecution.” — © Well, well! Maſter, Go ma 
« will be done!” ſays Tugwell; I did but ſpeak - da) 
« that I am afraid of any one, for my part; nor wo to 
© not turn my back to the beſt man in Gloſterſhire. Wy wit 
« Well, do not be too confident, neither, Jerry; boo 
„ member the violent profeſſions of St. Peter: and oi faid 
© he was found deficient in the time of danger. — and 
« muſt truſt in the Lord, and take the ſword of was 
« ſpirit ; but if we confide to our own ſtrength, and was 
« carnal weapons, we may find ourſelves deſerted to e 
the day of temptation.” dreſs 
CAP: A of _ 

Willgooſe's firſt Harangue, _ 

HEY now approached the place of renden mode 
where the revel was held; which was a lic vie 

plain on the Cotſwold-hills. Their ears were alu ſo! 
with a confuſed noiſe of drums, trumpets, and whi'{Wrevive 
pipes: not thoſe martial ſounds, however, which the be 
heard in the field of battle; but ſuch as thoſe harn « | 


inſtruments emit, with which children amuſe themſe hay 
in a country fair, There was a great number of (vM* fron 
in their holiday-cloaths, with their belts and ſilk h crea 
- kerchiefs ; and nymphs in ſtraw hats and tawdry Th he 
bach hus ez 


* Vide fournal. 
+ TJeurnal, 
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bands, flaunting, ogling, and coquetting (in their ruſtic 
way) with as much alacrity, as any of the gay flutter- 
ers in the Mall. 

A ring was formed about the wreſtlers and cudgel- 
players, by the ſubſtantial farmers on their long-tailed 
ſeeds, and two or three forlorn coaches ſauntering about 
with their vapouriſh poſſeſſors: who crept out from 
their neighbouring ſeats — to conten plate the humours 
of thee aukward ruſtics, and waſte an our of their te- 
dious month in the country; where (as a great“ mo- 
dern obſerves) ** ſmall matters ſerve for amuſement.” 

Wildgooſe and his friend Jerry, making but a ſmall 
i figure in this humorous aſſembly, were at a loſs how to 
draw the attention of the multitude, As they had 
made a dry breakfaſt, and had drank nothing the whole 
day, Jerry aſked his maſter, Whether it were any ſin, 
do call for a pint of ale, at /ch a time as this ?“ So, 

with Wildgooſe's conſent, they went to one of the 
MW booths, and were refreſhing themſelves with the fore- 
ſaid potation; when the company began to divide; 
and proclamation was made, that a holland ſhift, which 
was adorned with ribbands, and diſplayed on a pole, 
was going to be run for; and fix young women began 
to exhibit themſelves before the whole aſſembly, in a 
dreſs hardly reconcileable to the rules of decency. 

Nice people have been obſerved to have the groſ- 
« ſeſt ideas.” And perhaps ſuch chaſte men have the 
moſt unchaſte conceptions of things. Be that as it will; 
Wildgooſe no ſooner perceived that myſterious veil of 
modetty, the holland ſinock, thus rudely expoſed to puh- 


la lic view, and theſe young women prepared to engage 
alvWin ſo looſe a diverſion, than he perceived his wonted zeal 
hiffWevive ; and mounting upon an inverted hamper, near 
ch Whe booth, he beckoned to the mob, crying out, 


For Chriit's ſake, my Chriſtian brethren, if you 
have any regard to the health of your fouls, deſiſt 
ui from theſe anti-chriſtian, theſe more than Paganith re- 
bu creations, which are poiſon ; and liſten to my words.” 
Iry The people, ſeeing a man of a tolerable appearance 

bai hus exalted above the crowd, and preparing to haran- 


Zue, 
* Life of C. Cibber. 
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e, began to ſtare, and to enquire of each other what 
e would be at! As they heard imperfeQly the word 
health, and more words of a medicinal tendency, the pre. 
yailing opinion was, that a mountebank was going tf 
diſpenſe his medicines, for the benefit of mankind : an 
Tugwell's wallet was ſuppoſed to contain the ſovereigt 


„ 


» 


packet of the learned Doctor. Mr. Wildgooſe howeÞ n 
ver ſoon undeceived them, by addreſſing the crowd ie 
the apoſtolical ſtyle ; though he had not yet acquire 1, 
the true bon ton or Goſpel lingo of Mr. Whitfield and ſu 
his aſſociates. | bY lik 

„ Men, brethren, and fellow-chriſtians ! You a yo 
* here aſſembled to keep holiday; that is, to ſacrific a 
to the Devil: to perform the moſt agreeable ſervicÞY ter 
* which you could poſſibly deviſe, to that enemy © * 
« mankind. me 

« "This feſtival is called Whitſuntide, and was af Fre 


*« pointed to commemorate the moſt ſolemn event re 
corded in the annals of our religion; namely, the «fi th 
4 fuſion of the Holy Spirit upon the primitive apoſtle ; 80 
* But, inſtead of being filled with the Holy Spirit, nes 
the apoſtles were, you are filling yourſelves wit 
« ſpirituous liquors and ſtrong drink: with the ſpiri 
« of geneva; with Engliſh ſpirits, and foreign ſpiri 
and what not? Ane 

© Oh! my brethren, conſider what you are about 
is this renouncing the Devil and all his works? 
this deſpiſing the pomps and vanities of this wick: 


world? and reſiſting the ſinful luſts of the fleſſiHerſior 


The very purpoſe and intent of this ungodly meeting rind 
* 1s directly oppoſite to your moſt ſolemn vow at yolel|eq . 
*© baptiſm. Inſtead of guarding yourſelves againſt Y ... 
attacks of your ſpiritual adverſary ; inſtead of bruiſih a 7 
* the head of that old ſerpent, the Devil; you Heir en 
breaking one another's heads with cudgels and qu: pan 

« ter-ſtaffs ; inſtead of wreſtling againſt fleſh and blood th 4 
vou are wreſtling with and ſupplanting one anotb g. th 
« So far from renouncing the pomps and and vanities {Wy "oY 
* this wicked world, you are running for holla, fo 
* ſmocks; and making proviſion for the luſts of win 

« fleſh, es — 

66 4 * 
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« Ah! my dear country-women ; you that are fo 
ſolicitous for theſe terreſtrial garments ; theſe gar- 
ments ſpotted by the fleth! let me beſeech you to 
labour after the celeſtial robes, the ſpiritual decora- 
MS tions and faint-like ornaments of piety, meekneſs, and 
chaſtity : and not to ſet your hearts upon ſuch pro- 
fane trappings as pink ribbands and holland ſmocks. 
« Indeed, what uſe will you make of theſe tawdry 
ſhifts, ſhould you gain the prize? I bluſh to anſwer 
TY ſuch a queſtion. They may male a poor sur r, 
like the fig-leaves of Eve, to cover the nakedneſs of 
I | your bodies ; as our — works do the nakedneſs of 


our ſouls. But unleſs you are cloathed with a bet- 
ter righteouſneſs than your own, you will hereafter 
be (tripped bare, and be expoſed to the deriſion of 
meg and angels —” 

From the ſecret connection which this ſubject had 
With generation, Mr. Wildgooſe was inſenſibly ſliding 
Wo the nature of regeneration, and the new- birth; and 
Ws going to explain ſome of the molt myſterious doc- 
nes of Chriſtianity to theſe unruly diſciples : when a 
od orthodox publican, thinking his craft was in dan- 
r, cried out, © Odzounterkins! liſt up the ſmock! 
Come, my maids! ſtand ready for the ſport!” 
lle was ſeconded by a ſhrewd young carter, (with 
ilk handkerchief about his neck) who could not but 
gh at the familiarity of Wildgooſe's compariſons : 
| thinking alſo that this harangue would ſpoil the 
erſion, which they were now intent upon, he threw 
> rind of an orange at the orator's head. Another 
elled a piece of horſe-dung (with an unlucky dexte- 
) exactly into Tugwell's mouth, as he ſtood liſtening 
uh a conceited attention to his maſter's cloquence. 
u Weir example was followed by a great part of the 
quipany ; who, as Jerry had foreto!d, began to bom- 
d them ſo furiouſly with clods of dirt ard horſe— 


oth bg, that Mr. Wildgoofe was foon forced to diſmount 
nes n the top of his hamper. And one of them, tilting 
hol Wthe form on which Tugwell was exalted, laid him 

of ling in the moiſture, occaſioned by the ſtaling of 


es, Or ſpilling of the liquor; where he lay wallow- 
for ſome time, being ſaluted with ſeveral bumps 
0. I. D and 


. 
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and joſtles in contrary directions; which prevented his 
Emerging from the ſlippery ſoil. 

In ſhort, Wildgooſe thought it adviſeable to preſerve 
himſelf for a.more favourable opportunity : wherefore, 
lifting up and diſengaging his fellow-labourer, they drew 
off from the field of battle, amidſt the loud ſcoffs and 
exulting ſhouts of the unthinking multitude ; Wild- 

ooſe only expreſſing his compaſſion for them, by a 
1gnificant ſhake of the head, and crying out, © Poor 
* ſouls! they know not what they do.” And Jerry, 
when he was got pretty well out of their reach, baw]- 
ed out. Ay! ay! parſecute on — parſecute on — 
« fparſecute — parſecute! You have the beſt of it in 
this world; but we ſhall be even with you in the next.” 

Thus unſucceſsfully ended Wildgooſe's firſt effort to- 
wards reforming the world: which, however, ſo far 
from diſcouraging him, only excited his zeal : and he 
thought himſelf extremely happy in being counted 
worthy even of ſo ſlight a perſecution ; and defired 
Jerry not to be diſheartened, for that they ſhould meet 
with better ſucceſs, when God ſhould think fit to in- 
cline the hearts of his people to liſten to their admoni- 
tions, 

Tugwell (who was alittle diſconcerted by the bad ſuc- 
ceſs of their firſt attempt) anſwered, * that he did not 
* doubt but God would bring every thing about in his 
* own good time; but (ſays he) perhaps the time is not 
%% yet come.” And having a great defire (though he did 
not care to ſpeak out) to return to his own chimney- 
corner, ſaid, Suppoſe, Maſter, we were to go and 
* try firſt what we can do with the men in the vale. 
% And now, I don't think there was any body at Do- 
« ver's-hill that knew us: for I did not ſee one foul of 
% our town, and I know they are all buſy in hay-har- 
« yeſt: ſo that we might ſlip home again at night, and 
nobody be ever the wiſer.” 

„Why, Jerry,” (ſays Wildgooſe, with ſome warmth) 
* doſt thou think me ſuch an apoſtate ? what? to turn 
% back, as ſoon as I have put my hand to the plough ? 
% No, Jerry, you may do as you pleaſe ; but I will this 
night make the beſt of my way towards Glouceſter, 


« where Mr, Whitheld was born, and firſt . 
| «« the 


CY 
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© the word; and I make no doubt but I ſhall there 


« find a little flock at leaſt ready to receive me.” 

This gentle rebuke had its effect upon Jerry; and 
he found his ſpirit of travelling begin to revive. He told 
his maſter, therefore, he ſcorned to forſake him ;” and 
ſaid, (When he had waſhed his face, which was a 
little ſullied by his fall, he ſhould not value what 
© had happened, of a ruth. But,” adds he, * if it were 
* to do again, I would have had one bout with the 
* cowardly dog, who tilted up the form.” 

Wildgooſe exhorted his friend to Chriſtian patience, 
and to return good for evil; and ſo they trudged on for 
ſome miles, without any other adventure. 


CHAP, XI. 


Armigerorum Laudes; er, a Panegyric on Eſquires, 
both ancient and modern. 


6 HOSE houſe is that,” (faid I to ſome la- 

bourers on the London road) © with a little 
% cupola on the top, and an enormous length of 
„ Chineſe rails before it?” — © Squire Shapely's, the 
« Londoner's,” ſays one of the labourers. —© Yes,” 
(lays another, with an arch leer) “he was a London 
Taylor; but has got a little money, and has built a 
« fine houſe; and is now a Juſtice o'peace, and a 
* Squire,” — Such 1s the ſtyle and title, taſte and œco- 
nomy of your London Eſquire, 

A country 'Squire is a gentleman in a remote pro- 
vince; who reſides conftantly at the manſion-houſe of 
his anceſtors, which he keeps in tolerable repair — 
makes a new pair of gates, and builds a ſummet-houſe 
at the corner of his garden. Relying upon his filver 
ſpurs and a tight boot, he makes one attempt towards 
gaining a rich heireſs : but not ſuccecding, he marries 
his maid, gets an heir to his eſtate, dies, and is forgot- 
ten. 

He viſits the metropolis once in his life-time; and 
takes up his quarters at the Ram in Smithfield — gees 
to v.fit his old aunt, from whom be has great expecta- 
tions : who for the credit ci ine | fam;ly makes him put 
on a ſword, which gets between his legs, and alm. ſt 
D 2 overſets 
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overſets him. He therefore walks through Pleet-ſtreet 
in his boots ; a ſharper joſtles him into the kennel — 
another ſnatches his whip from under his arm, under 
pretence of revenging the affront, and makes clear off 
with it — gives five and fix-pence for a pair of buck-ſkin 
gloves, double- ſtitched; returns into the country, with 
a terrible idea of the extravagance and tricks of the town 
end (though a conſtant dupe to the knaviſh cunning 
of his tenants, and the exorbitant gains of a country 
ſhop-keeper) detefts every thing that bears the name of 
London, except“ the London Evening-Poſt,” and the 
London carrier that brings him down a barrel of oy- 
ſters at Chriſtmas, Now this fort of a man is your 
country Eſquire “. 

From theſe inſtances, I infer, that Eſquires are of 
various kinds; and that an Eſquire, in the modern ſenſe 
of the word, is a being, in his definition, his exiſtence, 
and his economy, totally diſtin from the Squires of 
antiquity. The race of Squires, whoſe utility to the 
world in general, and to us diminutive authors in par- 
ticular, I wiſh to celebrate, were, in their original, 
Armigeri, or Scutiferi ; that is, armour-bearers to ſome 
ancient hero ; and from thence transferred into mo- 
dern tales and romances, in which every Knight has his 
Efquire. Such was Automedon to Achilles, the faith- 
ful Achates to Æneas, Sancho Panza to Don Quixote, 
and Ralpho to Hudibras. Now as the Squires of the 
heroie ages performed thoſe inferior offices of life, 
which were beneath the dignity of the hero himſelf; 
drove his chariot, bridled his horſe, or ran on errands, 
and the like: fo in mock heroics, or familiar romance, 
the Squire is frequently the vehicle of low humour ; or 
the ſubject of ſuch practical jokes, as would too much 
degrade the ſoleninity of the Knight-errant himſelf. 
Thus Sancho Panza is toſſed in a blanket ; whilſt good 
epic rib-roaſtings, and heroic knocks on the pate, are 
reſeryed for the noble Don, his maſter, 

And as poetry and romance is, or ought to be, an 
imitation of real life; the like ſubordination of charact- 
er is frequently to be met with in company, and the con- 


verſation of the world. An Eſquire, in this view, is a 
gentleman 


* Acharader now almoſt forgotien in England. 
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gentleman of an eaſy ſubmiſſive temper, of moderated 
appetites, and patient of injuries; who acts an under- 
part in life, and ſerves as a kind of ſhield to protect, or 
a foil to ſet off the principal character. 

Every perſon of any diſtinction is accordingly fur- 
rounded by his proper ſatellites or atterdants of this 
kind. My Lord has his Dangler, who fecures him a 
proper deference amongſt ftrangers, by ſetting the ex- 
ample himſelf, The Biſhop has his Chaplain, who, at 
putt or all-fours, lets his Lorathip name the trump. 
Nay, every Squire in the modern ſenſe of the word has a 
Squire in the ancient ſenſe, who attends him on all occa- 
ſions, in the ſhape of an hunting Parſon, a nominal 
Captain, or a pacific Lawyer; who ihicl's him from 
the vehemence of his brother Juftice's wit; or acts 
the dwarf in underſtanding, whenever his Worſhip is 
diſpoſed to ſhine or to be witty himſelf ; or explains his 
jokes, or defends his paradoxes, as the occaſion hap- 
pens to require. 

I might proceed to ſhew the ſame convenient ſubor- 
dination of character, in every rank of life; but this 
would be too great a digreſſion from my purpoſe, which 
was, only to ſhew the utility of this race of men, in 
works of this kind; and to intreat the reader to conſider 
the Squire as a lawful repreſentative of the Knight, or 
rather as a Merry Andrew to our Spiritual Quack; and 
that, if Tugwell is not only“ witty in himſelf,” but 
the cauſe that wit is in other men” (as Falſtaff ſays) 
— if he utters a facetious thing, or receives a kick on 
the breech ; let it be placed to account, as fo much 
wit and humour in the author ; which he could, with 
the ſame eaſe, though not with the ſame propriety, 
have transferred to Wildgooſe himſelf, his principal 
character.— 

But to proceed in our hiſtory. 
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CHAP. All 


Wildgooſe's hoſpitable Reception at the Houſe of an 
orthodox Clergyman; and the Event of a Diſpute 
between them, 


HE two pilgrims had now proceeded near ſeven 
miles from the place of their luckleſs atchieve- 
ment; Wildgooſe rejoicing that he was counted worthy 
to ſuffer for religion (as he thought it), and Tugwell 
conſoling himſelf with the hopes of better ſucceſs for 
the ſuture ; when they arrived at an obſcure village on 
the ſide of the hills, a little before ſun-ſet. They were 
directed to a neat publick houſe, by a ſmall ſign — 
whoſe device it required ſome ſkill in hieroglyphics to 
decypher. The painter had probably intended it for 
the Red Lyon ; but ſome ambiguity, which aroſe from 
an injudicious mixture of the lights and ſhades, gave it 
rather the appearance of a Shoulder of Mutton, — 
When they entered the houſe, they found it pre-occu- 
pied by a very ſober party ; conſiſting of an Exciſeman, 
a Grazier, the Parſon of the pariſh, and a Mole- 
catcher, | 
Mr. Wildgooſe inquired of the landlord, ** whether 
« he could furniſh them with a bed?” Inſtead of 
anſwering his queſtion, the landlord (according to 
cuſtom) aſked him, “ which way they were travelling?“ 
This not being to the preſent purpoſe, Wildgooſe de- 
fired an anſwer to his firſt queſtion. Mine hoſt told 
him, ** theirs was but a by-place, and no great tho- 
** roughfare, and that they had ſeldom any body lay 
ce there: but, however, when his Dame came home 
© (which ſhe certainly would do before midnight, as 
„% the was only gone to a merry-making in the next 
„ pariſh), he would ſee about it; and he did not doubt 
© but they could contrive to lodge them; though,” 
ſays he, we have but one room, where I and my 
« wife lie; but then we have two beds in it, — Well, 
„ but what will you pleaſe to drink, Sir?“ continued 
my landlord, 
Our travellers being a little diſconcerted at this ac- 
Count of my hoſt's accommodations, Wildgooſe en- 
quired, 
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quired, © How far it was to Glouceſter?” —* To 
+« Glouceſter, Sir? Why, you are out of your way 
to Glouceſter, but how/omever we call it twelve 
* miles; and, I believe, it is pretty good meaſure: do 
«© not you think it is, Maſter Pottle?” This was the 
name of the honeſt Clergyman; to whom mine hoſt 
appealed, by way of commencing a converſation be- 
tween him and the travellers; as talking together is 
generally an introduction to drinking together, which 
it was his intereſt to promote. But Mr. Pottle, being 
conſcious of the impropricty of his preſent ſituation, 
and that he muſt appear in a low light to a ſtranger of 
a tolerable figure as Wildgooſe was, affected to have no 
connexion with the company ; but to be employed in 
ſome uſeſul meditation, Inftead of regarding my land- 
lord's appeal therefore, he aſſumed all the dignity he 
was pofſefſed of, inflated his cheeks, and putied out 
whole volumes of ſinoke, which being reverberated by 
the low roof, he ſoon filled the houf: with the fumes 
of his tobacco, 

As the Doctor did not vouchſafe them an anſwer, 
Wildgooſe had now given his attention to a common 
ſubject of diſpute, which was carrying on between the 
Grazier and the Exciſeman — the former of whom had 
aſſerted, © That if a man happened to buy an horſe, 
„ which was touched in the wind, or had any other con- 
** cealed defect; it was no harm to put him off again, 
*« without diſcovering his faults.” — As this diſpute bore 
ſome relation to the precepts of religion, and ſeemed to 
concern Wildgooſe, who had taken upon him the office 
of reforming pernicious principles and corrupt practices; 
he could not forbear interpoſing. And having been 
formerly a ſmart logician (as was obſerved in the be- 
ginning of this hiſtory); after expreſſing his concern, 
that ſuch a practice ſhould bear a diſpute in a Chriſtian 
country, he faid, ** that moſt controverſies were per- 
*« plexed for want of ſettling preciſely the queſtion in 
„debate, and keeping ſtriftly to the terms. He beg- 
* oped leave therefore to reduce the diſpute to the 
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“following “ argument, or ſyllogiſtical form, as it is 
called; 
All cheating is ſinful: 
„The putting off an unſound horſe for a ſound 
one is cheating: Therefore, 
« The putting off an unſound horſe for a ſound 
one is certainly ſinful.” 

Here the Doctor, taking the pipe from his mouth, 
could not forbear putting in his verdict. Oh! ho! 
Sir,“ ſays he, ** I find you have been bred at the 
« Univerſity. Negatur minor I deny your ſecond 
& propoſition, * That putting off an unſound horſe, 
« ina fair, is properly cheating, in the popular ſenſe 
« of the word.” —*© Look you there now,” ſays 
Wildgooſe ; “ this is the common method of diſputing : 
you beg the queſtion—and have alſo changed the 
„terms of the propoſition upon us; and put words 
*« into the premiſes, which have nothing to do with 
„the concluſion, If we were to be governed by po- 
„ pular opinions and popular practices, we ſhould ſoon 
„ have no more honeſty amongſt us than we have re- 
&« ligion.” —* Religion!“ ſays Pottle ; “ why, to be 
'6 ſure, it is a very profligate age that we live in; and 
the world is over-run with infidelity, hereſy, and 
© enthuſiaſm; and the Church never was in ſo much 
danger from Atheiſts and Sectaries as at this day.“ 

„Sir,“ ſays Wildgooſe, © I apprehend the church's 
„ greateſt danger is trom the careleſs lives and degene- 
rate principles of its own members.” — © Come, 


come, replies Pottle, © we will not diſpute about 


religion in this place. And, as I am afraid my land- 
lord cannot very commodiouſly lodge you; rather 
„than you ſhould be diſtreſſed, you ſhall be welcome 
to ſuch a bed as I can give you, at my houſe.” 
Though Wildgoole recollected what had paſſed be- 
iween him and the Parſon of his own pariſh ; and was 
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a little apprehenſive of being involved in ſome contro- 
verſy with a perſon whole profeſſion would probably 


lead 


* Though they deſpiſe human Learning, thoſe that Þt 


have had a learned education are fond enough of di/- 
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lead him to combat his preſent opinions, and diſcourage 
him from the undertaking in which he was now en- 
gaged ; yet he could not refuſe ſo kind an offer, elpeci- 
ally as it was now too late for them to think of goin 
ſurther that night. He therefore thanked the Doctor 
for his great civility ; and, attended by his truſty friend, 
accompanied him to the parſonage-houſe. 

As they were going out of the houſe, my landlord's 
curioſity prompted him to whiſper Tugwell, and aſk 
him, Whether he and his fellow-travellers did not 
« deal in corks? Or perhaps,” ſays he in a low voice, 
you have ſome run goods in your wallet, to diſpoſe 
of,” — No, no,” replied Tugwell, © my maſter is 
no ſuch perſon as you take him for: he is a gentle- 
« man that is heir to three or four hundred pounds a 
year, and ſcorns to fell any thing. But, no matter 
for that : I ſhall not tell our private matters to every 
fool that aſks me. No, no, I underſtand travelling 
better than that comes to.” 


CHAP, All. 
What happened at the Parſon's Habitation. 


TK. Pottle had now brought his two gueſts to 
his own houte ; and, ſending Tuzwell into the 
kitchen, took Wildgooſe into a tclerable neat pariour. 
His clbow-chair ſtood rear for his reception; and his 
Tunbridge-ware tobacco-diſh, with ſome ſcraps of 
paper folded up for the uſe of his pipe, were placed 
upon the table, There were ſever] old news-papers 
lying in the window, and a ſingle picture of Cardinal 
Fleury hung over the chunney-piece 

Mr. Pottle was- an hale man, of about five and 
tſty; was a baickelor 5 and all his domeſticks were, 
an elderly hovſe-keeper and a man-icrrant about his 
own age, His character will ſufficiently appear from 
the evening's converſation. 

Pottle had a cloth laid for hinifelf and Mr. Wild- 
goole, who eat pretty heartily of a cold ſhoulder of 
mutton and cucumbers; and Tugwell was very happy 
in the kitchen, with a jug of poo! liquor, and the re- 
mains of what cane out of the parlour, 
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After ſupper, Pottle filled his pipe, and began to 
beat about and inveſtigate what ſcheme Mr. Wildgooſe 
was engaged in; what was his buſineſs at Glouceſter ; 
and how he came to travel on foot. As Wildgooſe 
deſpaired of converting a man of his years and pro- 
feſhon, whoſe principles were probably ſettled for life, 
he was at firſt a little upon the reſerve, and evaded the 
kints Pottle had thrown out in regard to the intention 
of his journey. | 

Pottle then began to make ſome apology for being 
feen in an ale-houſe; and, that his gueſt might not 
fuſpect it was his uſual cuſtom, he faid, as the 
„ parſonage-houſe was ſo far from the church, he had 
„ gore thither to wait for the funeral of a poor man, 
that died three miles off, in a hamlet belonging to 


6c 
„ his pariſh, But, fays he, © they know my method; 
% that if they do not come by fix o'clock, I would 1 
ſooner leave the corpſe in the church- yard all night,  «< 
than bury it. And ſo, I ſuppoſe, they have deferred 
« it till to-morrow.” t 1 of 
„Why,“ replies Wildgooſe, © I believe, the poor 
country people are very troubleſome upon theſe oc- | « 
** caſions ; but their ignorance is rather to be pitied, © « 


* than blamed. They fancy it a mark of reſpe& to 
* their deceaſed friends, to keep them above ground I 1 


* as long as poſſible.” —* Yes,” ſays Potile, and 25 
1 don't care what inconvenience they put us to, for 

te the fake of their ridiculous humour; which can be 

of no ſervice to the dead.” —*©* Why, to be ſure” Þ «< 
fays Wildgooſe, © it is of no great conſequence, what 
** becomes of the bodies of the deceaſed. But yet, I  « 

think, one ſhould condeſcend a little to the ſcruples, & « 
« and even to the weakneſſes of our brethren, in in- be. 
« different things, eſpecially if our doing otherwiſe I pit 
„ may probably prejudice them againſt us, and pre- a 


„vent our being of ſervice to them in their more 
© important concerns. Town, if I were a clergyman, 
«© ] ſhould conſider myſelf, in ſome meaſure, as the 
„ ſervant of the public; and think myſelf obliged to 
© bear with their humours, in ſome degree, rather 


*« than forfeit the good opinion of my pariſhioners.” | 
„Sir,“ 
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« Sir,” replies Pottle, with ſome warmth, “ what- 
© ever opinion a parcel of ignorant country bumkins 
« may have of me, I'll never ſubmit to their unreaſon- 
able prejudices and ſuperſtitions. A pack of raſcals! 
+ the more you humour them, the more they will im- 
'* poſe upon you. If they have any thing to complain 
* of, let them complain to the Biſhop ; but Ill do 
« my duty as to the cure of ſouls, and let them go and 
„ be hang'd!” 

« Pray, Sir,” ſays Wildgooſe, * (if I may take the 
freedom) what do you mean by the cure of ſouls ?” 
2 By the cure of ſouls? Why, I mean, burying 
* the dead — baptizing children, and marrying == and 
« —and— reading prayers, and preaching —and the 
* like,” — Why, as to burying and marrying,” replies 
Wildgooſe, © thoſe ſunctions ſeem rather to belong to 
« the care of the body, than to the cure of ſouls, 
« And as for preaching (though I don't doubt, Sir. 
* but your doQrine is an exception) yet, from what I 
© have obſerved from the generaitty of preaching, 
« whatever becomes of our fouls, Chriſtianity cannot 
« Jong ſubſiſt amongſt us, unleſs it ſhould pleaſe God 
to ſend ſome better labourers into his vineyard.” 

Upon this, Pottle flew into a perilous paſſion; took 
the pipe from his mouth, ſtarted up from his chair; 
and, advancing towards Wildgooſe, ** Sir,” favs he, 
„hat! do you affront me in my own houſe? TI am 
afraid you are a Preſbyterian ; or, what is worſe, one 
of theſe Methodiſts, that ramble about the country, 
'* enſertling people's minds, and prejudicing them a- 
gainſt their proper paſtors — a pack of raſca's ! who 
* are a reproach to toleraiivn. — But, 8 8-S-Sir,“ ſays 
he — Though Pottle was eloquent enoug! in his pul- 
pit, where nobody contradicted him; yet, having na- 
turally ſome impediment in his fpeech, it ſhewed itſelf 
upon the leaſt oppoſition. Being therefore in great 
wrath with Wildgooſe, his choler almoſt choked him, 
and he could hardly utter his indignation intelligibly. 
But, cocking up his tobacco-ſtopper on his little finger 
—* I'd have you to know, Sir,“ fays he, © the ch- 
* ch-ch-church bas po-po-power — I ſay, the ch- 
church has power to pu- pu- pu- puniſli ſuch 3 
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* cals—1I ſay the ch-ch church has po- power —” Juſt 
as he was uttering theſe words, and was retreating 
backwards from Wildgooſe, who was got up to paci— 
fy him, he happened to tread in a ſmoaking-box filled 
with leaves, and fell flat upon his back — bawling out 
and reiterating, The church has power,” ſo loud, 
and in ſo angry a tone, that Pottle's man (who, together 
with his houſe-keeper and Tugwell, came to liſten) 
threw. open the parlour-door ; and ſeeing Wildgooſe 
Aanding over his maſter (whoſe wig was tumbled off 
in the fall) and endeavouring to aſſiſt him in getting 
up; the man miſtook his intention, and imagined it was 
the poſture of a triumphant combatant. He therefore 
runs up to him, and with great violence gave Wild- 
gooſe a blow under the left jaw. Tugwell, ſeeing his 
maſter thus rudely treated, attacks Pottle's man in his 
turn. The old houſe-keeper fell upon Tugwell, tooth 
and nail, crying out in an exalted key, I thought they 
* were a couple of caſuiſtical, tyrannical raſcals; and 
* would not have had my maſter harbour ſuch vaga- 
bonds. After filling his belly with the beſt in the 
* houſe, to knock a gentleman down! a di gratitude, 
% oulantry fellow!“ 

The houſe keeper's voice, being a ſort of uniſon to 
the barking of a dog, alarmed an old ſpaniel that lay 
fleeping in the chimney-corner ; who G an yelping 
round the combatants with great — and com- 
pleated the tumultuous uproar. 

Pottle however had now raiſed himſelf, and with 
Wildgooſe was endeavouring to part Tugwell and his 
man nw a who were the only parties that continu- 
ed the fray. Pottle alſo explained the affair to the old 
houſe-keeper ; told her, the ſtranger was in no fault 
* as to his fall; but,” ſays he, © Iam afraid we have 
taken a couple of wolves in ſheep's-cloathing into our 
“% houſe.” 

Wildgooſe likewiſe, perceiving he had forfeited the 
good opinion of his hoſt, could not bear the thoughts 
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of remaining all night under his roof. He therefore f 
bade Tugwell follow him; and making the beſt apology Þ 


the circumſtances would bear, to Mr. Pottle, for the 
4fouble he had occaſioned in his family, and thanking 


him 
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him for his kind entertainment, marched out of the 
houſe, without any interruption from his revcrend hoſt. 


Ci AP. AT, 
Night-thoughts : Of Ghoſts and Goblins. They meet with 


an uncommon Adventure. 


HE character and conduct of this very orthodox 
Divine contributed not a little to convince Mr. 
Wildgooſe of the necellity of ſome reformation in the 
church; and confirmed him in his reſolution of proſe- 
cuting with all diligence his romantic undertaking. 

The moon ſhining very bright, and there being but 
little night at that time of the year, the two pilgrims 
purſued their journey, taking the firft road they could 
find which pointed towards Glouceſter, They had tra- 
velled near a mile, and were now got into a very dark 
lane (by the fide of a wood) that led down the hill on 
which the village ſtood. The gloomineſs of the ſcene, 
and the ſtillneſs of the night, in a ſtrange place, raiſed 
in Tugwell ſome ideas of terror, which (not withſtand 
ing his perſonal valour in rencounters and at fiſt-i-cuffs) 
he had in his youth been greatly ſubject to. And 
though he pretended now to be above thefe childiſh 
fears, yet he (tuck very cloſe to bis maſter ; and, with 
an affected bravery, began to fiſh out Willyoote's opt 
nion about ghoſts and appatitions. 

« Some folks now,” quoth Jerry, © wauld be al- 
«© moſt altaid to walk by themw!-clyes, in ſach a dark 
« Jane, at this time of night, But I don't ſuppoſe 
« there is any ficb thing as ſpirits now-a-days do 
« you think ther are, Maſter Wildgooſe?“ - Any 
« ſuch thing as ſpirits, Jeriy? Why I believe there are 
« no more walk by night, than there are by day: and 
« | am partly of the {ame opinion with a great wan *, 
« who ſays, That goblins and frites have really no 
« more to do with darkneſs than with ght > and ac- 
counts for our terror on theſe occaſions from what 
« he calls © the aſſociation of ideas“ - Yes, yes,” 
ſays Tugwell, I remember the fociation in the _ 
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of the rebellion ;, our Squire would not ſeciate.“ — 
No, no, Jerry, what I mean, is the joining thing; 
togetber in our fancy; ſo that when a child is told, 
by his nurſe, of ghoſts appearing by _ he ſhall 
never be able to ſeparate the notion of ſpirits from 
that of darkneſs, as long as he lives. 

* But though this may account for that particular 
kind of terror, yet certainly the ſenſe of our being 
off our guard, when alone in the dark, and ignorant 
what enemies we may be expoſed to, muſt necefſarily 
make us apprehenſive of danger upon thoſe occaſions. 
So that, let a man have ever fo clear an head t» 
feparste ideas; yet, I think, it almoſt impoſſible to 
be equally calm and eaſy in darkneſs and ſolitude, 
as we are m the open daylight.” 

Tugwell was as ſtill as a mouſe during this diſcourſe 


of Wildgooſe, though he did not underſtand a word 


thai was faid. 
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« As for there being any ſuch thing as ſpirits in one 
ſenſe,” continued Wildgooſe, ** no one that is not 
an Atheiſt can deny this: but though perhaps, be- 
fore the times of Chriſtianity, Providence might 
think it neceſſary more frequently to interpoſe, by 


permitting the viſible appearance of ſuperior beings, 


upon important occaſions; and though I am convinced 
the Devil has ſtill as real an influence over the ſoul; 
of men as he had then; yet you may take it for 


granted, Jerry, that every ſtory which you ever 


heard of their viſible appearance, is an impoſture, 
and, if more nearly inquired into, may be accounted 
for from natural means; taking its x74 either from 
the intereſted deſigns or terrified imaginations of 
wicked or weak people. — I myſelf remember, whe: 
I firſt went to the Univerſity, I lived in a large 
chamber, hung with green baize; the bed was 
placed in a fort of receſs, ſeparated from the dining- 
room by two large folding-doors, which were thrown 
open, when I went to bed, to make it more airy. I 
happened once to wake about midnight: and, it be- 
ing ſtar light, ſaw, on the ſurther ſide of the room, 


a tall figure in white, near fix feet high. It ſeem 


to have a ſquare cap on its thoulders, but was with- 
«6 ; 
out 


, 
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out an head.” — © Lord have mercy upon us!“ (ſays 
Tugwell, laying hold on Wildgooſe's ſkirt) © yes, 
without a head! So my grandmother uſed to fay, 
that ghoſts commonly do appear without a head.“ 
Well,” continues Wildgooſe, “ though I uſed to 
laugh at things of this kind, I could not account for 
this phænomenon. The more ] ſtared at it, the more 
I was convinced it was ſomething real. After laying 
ſome time, and muſtering up my courage, I leaped 
out of bed, determined to unravel the myſtery — 
when lo! I embraced in my ar, a white ſurplice, 
which a ſcholar of the houſe, having left in my room 
after evening prayers, had hung upon a brals peg, 
over which I had ſuſpended my ſquare cap, ſuch as 
they wear in the Univerfity.”—** Yes, yes, your 
trenchard caps, I have heard of them,” ſays Tug- 
well. 


„Thus, I am convinced, would every ſtory of ap- 


paritions have ended,“ ſays Wildgooſe; ** if the ſcar- 


ed ſpectator had had reſolution enough to examine it 


to the bottom.” — 


„Why. to be ſure,” ſays Tugwell, “ apparitions. 


are not ſo common now a-days as they were in for- 
mer times. But I remember, when I was a boy, 
father had been to fetch the midwife upon your 


a ſervant as ever went upon four legs. Your grand- 
father bought her of old Simon Perkins. —** Well,” 


ſays Wildgooſe, proceed with your tale.” — © It was 


© v 
* 
1 14 


was riding by a lone uninhabited houſe, at the end 
of a cloſe lane, as this may be, when he ſaw range 
lights in every window. And when he came into 
the middle of the lane, vaſt balls of fire rolled along 
under his horſe's feet; and then the Squire's lady, 
who died in child-bed, drove along in her coach and 
ſix, with her child. in her arms; and — aad— the 
coach-man (it is ſartain true) the coach-man was 
without a head — and”—As Jerry was going on with 


his terrible ſtory, bounce came his foot againſt ſome- 


thing; and down he tumbled a—ſe over head; bawl- 
ing out, Lord have mercy upon me! I have tumbled 


© cover 
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* over a cofhn!” — © Blockhead!” cries Wildgooſe, 
« why, thou wilt talk ſo long about ghoſts, till thou 
art frightened at thy own ſhadow.” Jerry however 
(ſtrange as it was) happened to be in the right: and the 
reader will eafily gueſs at the cauſe of ſuch a ſhocking 
indecency : it was the very corpſe which Parſon Pottle 
had been waiting for, of a poor man who died at the 
extremity of his pariſh ; and his ſurviving friends, vil. 
ing to take a decent leave of the deceaſed, had conti- 
nued drinking till after fix o'clock; when bringing him 
to the bottom of this hill, and recolleQing that Mr, 
Pottle would certainly not perform the laſt office that 
night, they had left the coffin there, to the terror of 
poor Tugwell and the aſtoniſhment of his friend“. 

They were now come into the open plain again, and 
travelled a good pace till towards break of day; and 
Tugwell pretended to know by the courſe of the 
ſtars, that it was near three o'clock; and, as his zeal 
was not quite ſo active as his maſter's, he began to 
complain of fatigue and want of fleep. They there- 
fore made towards a barn, a little out of the road; 
which being locked, they were forced to repoſe them- 
ſelves upon ſome ſtraw under a ſhed, where however 
they ſlept ſoundly for ſome hours; and riſing greatly 
refreſhed about eight o'clock, proceeded on their jour- 
ney ; Jerry, according to cuſtom, reminding his maſter 
to lay in a good breakfaſt at the firſt public houſe upon 
the road, 


. 
The Event of Wildgooſe's ſecond Harangue. 


N the afternoon, when they were got within a ſcu 
miles of Glouceſter, at a genteel houſe near tlie 
end of a village, they ſaw almoſt the whole pariſh aſ- 
ſembled in the court, to ſee a ſet of morrice-dancers. 
who, (this holidav-time) drefſed up in bells and rib- 
bands, were performing for the entertainment of the 


ſamily, and of ſome company that had dined there. 


Wildgooſe thought this a proper opportunity of di- 
playin; 


4 N. B. A real fad. 
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playing his eloquence, and communicated his intention 
to his fellow- traveller. But he, having not ſo ſoon for- 
got the ill ſucceſs of their yeſterday's adventure, would 
have diſſuaded Wildgooſe from making a ſecond at- 
tempt at fo unſeaſonable a juncture; and ſaid, more- 
over, © that, for his part, he loved to ſee people merry 
« at ich a time as this:“ but Wildgooſe ſoon ſilenced 
his ſcruples; and he being by this time ſufficiently con- 
vinced of his maſter's obſtinacy, immediately got amongſt 
the morrice-dancers, and acquainted them with his in- 
tention, As they were no ſtrangers to itinerant orators 
in that country, they ſuſpended their diverſion for a 
while, and got round the preacher ; who, by this time, 
was mounted upon ſome ſteps, and began to hold forth, 
with great vehemence, againſt all feſtival amuſements, 
as contrary to the ſerious ſpirit of the Goſpel ; and par- 


{| ticularly againſt thoſe irregularities which were practiſ- 
ed at revels and Whitſun-ales. This doctrige, being 


rather il|-timed, was not much reliſhed by a great part 

of the audience, who ſoon began to be impatient of the 

interruption which was given to the entertainment. 
Thoſe who are acquainted with this fort of “ murrice- 


| dance (which is ſtill practiſed in ſeveral parts of England) 
| muſt know that they are uſually attended with one cha- 


rafter called the 'Tom-Fool:” who, like the clown 


in the pantomime, ſeems to be a burleſque upon all the 
| reſt. His fool's cap has a ſox's tail depending like a 
| ramillie wig ; and inſtead of the finall bells which the 
others wear on their legs, he has a great ſhcep-bell hung 
to his back-ſide, 


Whilſt the company therefore were all attentive to 


the preacher, this buffoon contrived to ſlip the fool's 
cap upon Tugwell's head, and fix the ſheep bell to his 
rump. Which Jerry no ſooner perceived, than his 
choler aroſe, and ſpitting in his hands, and clenching 
his filts, he gave the Tom-fool a ſwingeing blow in the 
ſace. The fool, having more wit than courage, en- 
deavoured to eſcape amongſt the croud. Tugwell pur- 
| ; ſued kun in great rage, with the ſheep-bell at his tail; 


the 


* Acorruption of Moriſco dance, probably introduced 
rom Spain by John of Gaunt. 
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the ridiculous ſound of which, forming a ſort of con- 
tralt to the wrath in Jerry's countenance, cauſed a great 
deal of loud mirth amongſt the company. 

Wildgooſe, now finding it to no purpoſe to continue 
his harangue, aſſiſted in extricating Tugwell from the 
throng, who had now formed a ring around him and 
the Jack-pudding : and reprimanding him for his want 
of Chriſtian meekneſs, he bade him follow him, and 
*© ſhake off the duſt from their feet,“ according to the 
language of our modern Apoſtles, when they would de. 
cently extricate themſelves from any uncommon difficul. 
ty. They now therefore purſued their journey without 
any further moleſtation. 

Wildgooſe told Jerry, “they had hitherto indeed met 
„with but unchriltian-like uſage ;” but comforted hin 
with the aſſurance of meeting with a more friendly re- 
ception, when they thouidarrive at the Bell at Glouceſ 
ter (where Mr. Whitfield was born); “ for,” ſays he, 
* where a true Goſpel-ſpirit prevails, the genuine fruit 
of it are, Peace, Joy, Brotherly Love, and Chriſl: 
« an Charity.” Jerry replied, “ that a cup of goo! 
« ale would be the greateſt joy to him at preſent; 
* for that he was very dry,” Wildgooſe however 
would not take the hint, nor ſtop tilt they arrived (ear! 
in the evening) at the ancient ciiy of Glouceſter, 
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Mr. Wildgooſe's Reception at the Bell at Glouceſter, the 
a Birth-place of Mr. Whitfield. 
im 


re- T had been the cuſtom of Mr. Wildgooſe, in any lit- 
] tle excurſions which he had formerly made, when- 
he, N ever he came into any city or conſiderable town, to en- 
ruits Mquire (like other travellers) into the trade and manufac- 
rid; Wtures of the place; or what curioſities, of art or nature, 
00d {vere worthy of a ſtranger's notice. But in the preſent 
ent; tuation of his mind, he had loſt all reliſh for things of 
ever Mithat kind: inſtead therefore of making any obſeryation 
ea Mupon the ſituation, buildings, or antiquities of Glouceſ- 
ter; or being in the leaſt ſtruck with the beauty of its 
(cathedral, and the remarkable lightneſs of its Gothic 
tower; Mr. Wildgoofe conſidered it in no other light 
than as the birth-place of Mr. Whitfield, and immedi- 
ately enquired for the Bell-Inn. 

When they arrived under the gate-way, the travel- 
Jers addreſſed themſelves to a waiter (who was carrying 
n diſh of Scotch-collops into a parlour a-croſs the 
court) and aſked, * Whether they could bave any lodg- 
ings there?“ He, furveying them with a contemptu- 

pus air, did not vouchſafe them an anſwer, 
They then applied to a ſort of ſcullion, who was 
Poing ſome drudgery near the kitchen. She, ſeeing two 
People about her own level (as ſhe thought), ſpoke 
Jo the cook, who, after ſome muttering expoſtulations, 
ent to her miſtreſs behind the bar, and aſked her, 
8 whether ſhe would lodge two foot-paſſengers.” Mrs. 
hitheld, being engaged with company, roſe up 2 
one 


TH 
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ſome reluQance, and came to the window of the bar; ¶ got 
where ſpying two ſuch duſty figures, her uſual polite. I haf 
neſs to ſtrangers forſook her —“ Hey-day !” quoth I hea 
ſhe, “ lodgings indeed! yes, to be ſure ; becauſe Squire Il the 
„Fielding, forſooth, in that romancing book of his, I his 
„ pretends that Tom Jones was harboured here, we i juſt 
„hall be peſtered with all the trampers that paſs the I caſc 
„ road.“ leſs 

Wildgooſe was thunder. ſtruck at this unchriſtian-like I ner: 
reception. But Tugwell, who, on the firſt appear. Wee 
ance of fo fine a lady, had ſtood with his hat off, now ene 
replaced it on his head; and repeating ber words, Wring 
* Trampers indeed! - ] would have you to know,” ſays {nels 
* he, © his Worſhip could have rode upon as good a tho 
* gelding as any one in the county; and could haye Wot 1 
„ mounted me too, for that matter; if it were not the 
% more like good Chriſtians to travel on foot. But N moſ 
thought folks that keep an ale-houſe were obliged uv. 
take in all comers.” —* Keep an ale-houſe ! you Wſtru 
„ fawcy jack-an-apes!” ſays Mrs Whitfield, who had Wtuni 
not much Chriſtian meekneſs — © you have miſtaken the (tells 
** houſe ; you ſhould have gone to the Bird in Hand, be! 
in Tripe-Lane. There perhaps you would find rck 
© for travellers, ſuch as you.” —** Well, well, Dame, 
ſays 'Tugwell, „there is no harm done; if you wont 
© lodge us, I ſuppoſe there are others that will, and 
be glad of our cuſtom. Trampers! indeed; 1 wink 
„Mr. Whitfield might have preached you into bette: 


© manners.” . 


6 
Procure a Lodging. 


HE two pilgrims were a little diſconcerted at this 
mortifying reception, and at a loſs how to pro 

ceed. And though Wildgooſe had of late affected 
deſpiſe all worldly diſtinctions, and to make light of e 
ternal reſpect, the conſequence of them; yet he was! 
little ſhocked at this unforeſeen effect of his voluntar 
humiliation, and almoſt began to wiſh that he had tra 
velled in a manner more ſuitable to his ſtation in liſe. 
As they were deliberating what courſe to take, WIA 
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gooſe eſpied a Barber's pole; and refleQing, that per- 
haps Mrs. Whitfield, being ignorant of his enlightened 
heart, might be ſcandalized at the frowſy appearance of 
the outward man, reſolved to get rid of his beard, have 
his hair refreſhed, and his cravat a little decently ad- 
juſted. He therefore entered the ſhop; where the 
caſe was quite reverſed. The honeſt Barber, whoſe 
leſs affluent circumſtances inſpired more gentle man- 
ners, and made him civil to the meaneſt cuſtomer, re- 
ceived them with great affability and apparent benevo- 
lence ; and, with a voluble tongue, as he was prepa- 
ring his razor, ran over the heat of the weather, duſti- 
neſs of the roads, and other general topicks, which 
thoſe artiſts have ready at hand, for the entertainment 
of their cuſtomers, and to divert their attention from 
the pain which often attends the operation under the 
moſt ſkilful performer. 

Whilſt Wildgooſe was doing penance under the in- 
ſirunent of this ingenious Tonſor, he took the oppor- 
tunity of conſulting him about a lodging for himſelf and 
fellow-travelier ; and informed him what treatment 
he had met with at the Bell, This Tugwell confirm- 
d, with ſome expreſſions of reſentment ; aſſuring the 
Barber, © that his maſter could afford to pay for what; 
* ever he called for; and did not want to ſpunge upon 
any one. We know the cuſtom at ſuch houſes,” 
continues he; ** *tis 79uch pot, touch penny — we only 
want money's worth for our money.” 

The Barber, encouraged by theſe overtures of fami- 
arity, took the liberty in his turn to enquire, ** which 
* way they came; whither they were travelling; what 

ſtay they thould make at Glouceſter ; and, if he 
might be fo bold, what branch of buſineſs Mr. Wild- 
* gooſe was engaged in?“ Wildgooſe from the fulneſs 
pf his heart, ſoon let the Barber into the nature of his 
alling z and that he intended to employ the talent of 
reaching, which had been intruſted to him, for the 
good of the poor inhabitants of that city. The Barber 
eplied, * that Mr. Whitfield, to be ſure, had prea- 


F* ched there frequently with good ſucceſs ; and had 
T left a few ſcattered diſciples amongſt them: but,” 
Sys he, the Shoe-maker's wife often goes in ragged 


« ſhoes.” 
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« ſhoes ” — That is an old ſaying, and a true one, to 
«© my knowledge,” cries Tugwell “ Well,” ſays the 
Barber, ** I was going to obſerve, that although 
there had been a Society begun here by Mr. Whit. 
«© field, yet ſince he went to Georgia, and has been in 
« ſo great requeſt in London, Briſtol, and other parts 
„of England, the people of Glouceſter are not much 
« the better for having had fo great a Prophet born 
« amongſt them.” 

© As forlodgings,” continued the Barber, “ our houſe 
« js large enough, for that matter; though it is a lit- 
« tle out of repair — and, as | have a wife and a family 
« of children, we are a little ſtreightened for beds : 
« however, perhaps my wife will endeavour to accom: 
© modate you.” — Wildgooſe replied, ** that he was 
« very eaſily accommodated in that reſpect, for he, 
&« had determined not to pamper the fleſh ; and woul 
« ſubmit to any hardſhips for the good of his brethren, 
« — But,” ſays he, ** what muſt we do for a room to 
« aſſemble in?” —** Why as for that,” returned the 
« Barber, “ we have a ſort of an old dining- room,. 
* which will exactly ſuit your purpoſe; though there 
« js no furniture in it, but a few broken chairs, and ar 
« old cyder-caſk or two, which will not be much in 
ei the way.” In ſhort, the Barber informed his wite 
of the affair ; who having peeped at them through the 
kitchen door, and formed an opinion of them no ways 
injurious to their honeſty, they ſoon came to an agree- 
ment; and the two pilgrims took up their reſidence a! 
this friendly Barber's. 


CAP. BL. 
At Glouceſter. 


HE Barber's thop in a country town has beet 
(time out of mind) the grand office of intel 
gence: partly from the |. iſure and loquacity of that 
race of men; and partly (as was hinted before) from 
the peculiar nature of the connection which is forme! 
between the Agent and the Patient, during the act 0 
ſhaving, in which nothing but news or other genctel 
topicks can prudently be the ſubje of their conver: 
{ation 
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ſation. The arrival of a ſtranger, therefore, of fo ex- 
traordinary & character as that of Mr. Wildgooſe, could 
not long be a ſecret amongſt the lower claſs of Plebe- 
ans ; eſpecially as the Barber, in order to bring more 
cuſtom to his ſhop, took care to let every one know, 
that a ſtranger of good fortune was to hold forth there 
that every evening ; for ſo Wildgooſe had determined, 
if he could raiſe any thing of an audience; being impa- 
tient to impart ſome ſpiritual advice to h's poor country- 
men: whom, — pgs. the reſidence of their 
good Biſhop, Dean, and a whole College oi learned 
Prebendaries amongſt them, he conſidered ©* as ſheep 
not having a ſhepherd.” 
He was attended the firſt night only by a few mean 
perſons, who either came accidentally to the ſhop, or 
cho had been invited by the Barber's wife from amongſt 
her neareſt neighbours. But the fame of this extraor- 
linary Preacher being ſpread abroad, by each of theſe, 
1 their ſeveral circles of acquaintance ; before the next 
yening it had reached « remoteſt parts of the 
ity ; and had brought together not only the ſtraggling 
iſciples of Mr. Whitfield, but alſo the idle and the cu- 
ous of every denomination, molt of whom beſtowed 
jo ſmall encomiums upon the youthful Orator. This 
ucceſs encouraged Wildgooſe to make a longer ſtay in 
louceſter, than he had at firſt intended ; 65 that in a 
-eek's time it became a ſort of faſhion to hear him; 
nd he was attended by people of all ranks and degrees 
from the ſauntering old batchelor and antiquated 
irgin, who lived upon their annuities and their card- 
oney — to the pennyleſs porter who ran on errands, 
d the ſecond-hand ſempſtreſs who got her bread by re- 
nciling old tags and making pin-cuſhions. 
Let a man preachlike an angel in his own church,” 
(as Mr. Welley juſtly obſerves) ** no one regards 
him: but as ſoon as one comes unto them, and fays, 
Lo! yonder is a man preaching upon a mountain !” 
the multitude flocks out to hear him. It is the un- 
commonneſs of the thing,” ſays he, “ that eſpecially 
recommends field-preaching.” 
The fame may be ſaid with regard to Mr. Wildgooſe's 
ceſs in his conventicle at Glouceſter, It the _ 
Ac 
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had given out, on a Saturday night, that a ſtranger was the 
to preach the next day at the cathedral, it might perhaps bib 
have brought thoſe to church, who happened not to fit: 
have upon their hands any more agreeable Sunday's ; exp 
amuſements. But when it was proclaimed, that a tra- W wh 
veller was to preach at the Barber's upon a cyder-caſk, hea 
leaning over the top of an old cheeſe preſs (which was | pert 
all the pulpit which the Barber's lumber-room could | taſt. 
ſupply), immediately the houſe was crowded with at- f hes 
tendants from-every quarter of the city. bone 
But it muſt be remembered likewiſe, that Mr. Wild- 7 
gooſe, notwithſtanding the preſent uncouth appearance vars 
of his ſhort hair, had ſomething naturally agreeable in For 
his countenance, and alſo a very muſical tone of voice: rgys 
and though, in the vehemence of his harangues, he ſtyle 
had a wildneſs in his looks, proceeding from the enthu- ef 
ſiaſtic zeal which poſſeſſed his imagination, yet that MF « 4, 
very circumſtance gave a more pathetic force to his elo- f 1 f 
quence. And he himſelf appearing ſo much in earneſt, u er 
and affected with the ſubject, it had a proportionable M « j; 
effect upon his audience. te 
He uſually began his diſcourſe with lamenting the Pe 


univerſs! corruption of mankind, and with a lively re- ? « tr 

3 of the dreadful conſequences to be appre- we x, 
ended from the juſtice of God: and inſtead of ſpeaking WM ay th 

of Hell and Damnation in the refined terms and elegant | a ſpit 

circumlocutions of modern Divines (as a place not pro- e 

per to be mentioned to a polite audience) ; he ran per- 

haps into the contrary extreme, by too groſs and minute 

a detail of particulars. Which, however, though it ang « 


might render his deſcriptions more ridiculous than ter- qatio, 
rible, to ſenſible people; yet it had its effect upon the "ey 
bulk of his audience, and engaged their moſt earneſt at- neſs 
tention, = W which 
When he had ſufficiently terrifie] them by the de- friend 
nunciation of eternal torments, he ſhiſted the ſcene, many. 
and melted them into tears by the tendereſt deſcriptions . 
of the mercy and compaſſion of God, and the fondeſt! 
expreſſions of love from the great Shepherd of their Þ ®* 77 
ſouls. 1127 
And having been ſo deeply read in the Puritanical in com 
writings of the laſt century, and their lineal deſcendants BY Bay , 


the © 
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the Methodiſts of theſe times, he had thoroughly im- 
bibed their manner and ſtyle of eloquence, which con- 
fiſts chiefly in a —_— application of the moſt luſcious 
expreſſions and ſenſual ideas to ſpiritual ſubjects; and 
which have been obſerved frequently to captivate the 
hearts of the moſt profligate, and lull them into a ſtrong 
perſuaſion, at leaſt, that they have received lively fore- 
taſtes of the joys of heaven; when they have reall 
been ſoothing their fancies with the luxurious recollecti- 
on of their | Joumn ſenſual indulgences. 
| Thus did Mr. Wildgooſe adapt his metaphors to the 
various characters and failings of his different hearers, 
For the lewd and laſcivious, he abounded with amo- 
rous expreſſions, and talked much in the nuptial 
ſtyle. —- ** Their ſouls were eſpouſed to Chriſt : he 
% ſhall carry the dear lambs in his boſom, and enter- 
% tain them with ſweet kiſſes from his /ily lips — more 
« ſweet than the ſweet-ſinclling myrrh : * he ſhall 
embrace them, and fill them with raviſhing de- 
The __ This fort of language particularly charmed 
the female devotees, 

For the thirſty ſoul and luxurious epicure, he had 
« ſtreams of joy and rivers of pleaſure : feaſts of 
% fat things — milk, honey, marrow and fatneſs,“ and 
all the wel ſavoury — ideas to expreſs che comforts of 
a ſpiritual life. 

To the covetous and ambitious, he taiked of nothin 
but “of hidden treaſures ; gold, filver, jewels, uy 
« precious ſtones : kingdoms, crowns and ſceptres,” 
and every thing that could captivate a worldly imagi- . .- Wl 
nation . 4 6 

3 In ſhort, by this ſoothing — and the earneſt- | 

4 neſs of his manner, Wildgooſe ſoftened thoſe hearts, 

which, for ſome years, had reſiſted the admonitions of 

friends, and the ſuggeſtions of conſcience ; and made 
nany converts to religion: at leaſt he made them ſo as 
© oL, I. E long 


* Whitfeld's Sermons. 

T Thu theſe hinds of expreſſions are uſed in ſcripture, 
ein compliance with the carnal notions of the Jeaus, and 

$ 3 have affected their common language —yct on moral ub. 
eds, I think, they have but an uncouth effed, | 
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long as the brightneſs of thoſe ſimilies continued to 
glow in their imaginations. But, their affections only 
being moved, and their underſtandings not enlightened, 
nor their reaſon convinced, too many of them ſoon 
relapſed into their former diſſolute courſes. 

There was a buxom Widow, however, amongſt his 
diſciples, who, enjoying an handſome houſe only for 
her widowhood, and being therefore cut off from itera- 
tion of nuptials, had allowed herſelf ſome variety in 
her amours: but ſhe was now touched to the quick; 
and determined for the future to keep confant to an 
half-pay Officer, who lodged in her firſt floor. 

And a drunken Pettyfogger, who had been engaged 
in ſeveral dirty litigations, reſolved hereafter to be 
more ſober in his conduct; and allo never to undertake 
any litigious ſuit - unleſs he were ſure of being well 
paid for his trouble. 

Nay, an inveterate Miſer felt ſuch a lively compul- 
ſion, that he formed, upon the ſpot, a ſolemn reſolution 
to diſtribute amongſt the poor all his old cloaths, which 
had been hoarded in his wardrobe from the very days 
of his courtſhip : and ſo far perſevered in bis charitable 
deſign, as to give away, the very next morning, an old 
waiſtcoat — that was too little for him; and two pair 
of ſhoes — that pinched his corns: and even added a 
codicil to his will, by which he ordered a ſuſpicious 
moidore, which had been refuſed by his banker, to be 
giyen in charity on the day of his funeral. 


CHAS IF. 
His Popularity increaſes. 


HE fame of Mr, Wildgocſe's eloquence being 1 


thus ſpread through the city, Mrs. Whitheld 
was amongſt the firſt whole curioſity led them to make 


part of his audience. She ſoon diſcovered him and his 
fellow-labourer to be the individual Trampers, whom 


ſhe had treated with ſo little ceremony at the Bell; 
and finding they were bound on a pilgrimage to her 
brother-in-law and the Society at Briſtol, ſhe took an 
opportunity of making ſome apology for her incivility ; 
and told Wildgooſe, that, as he could. have but in- 


different 
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different accommodations at his preſent lodgings, he 
« was very welcome to a bed at the Bell, whilft he 
e ſtayed in Glouceſter.” But though Mr. Wildgooſe 
was ready enough to overlook the perſonal flight which 
had been put upon him; he thought there was ſome- 
thing meritorious in his preſent ſtate of humiliation. 
He therefore thanked Mrs. Whitfield for her kindneſs, 
but choſe to continue where he was. 

One evening, when Wildgooſe was deeply engaged 
in haranguing to a full houſe, an ordinary fellow, in a 
ſilver- laced hat, came into the room; and, ſqueezing 
through the crowd, gave a letter to one of the com- 
pany, who handed it to Tugwell, who was fitting on 
the head of a caſk under his maſter, and officiated as a 
fort of clerk. He watched his opportunity till Wild- 
gooſe made a pauſe, and then preſented the letter. 
As ſoon as he began to look on the direction, the man 
that brought it (who was no other than the Gloucetter 
Journal-man) calls out, Read it, Maſter, r-ad it it 
brings you ſome news of your poor mother.” Wildgooſe, 
renouncing all family-conneQtions, and diſregarding 
what-ever concerned himſelf, ſtretched out his band, 
and cried, out, Behold my mother, my ſiſter, and my 
„ brother!” And immediately went on with his diſ- 
courſe. 

The caſe was, that, although there were none of 
their towns-men at his firſt preachinent on Dover's-hill ; 
yet there were many that knew him by ſight, notwith- 
ſtanding he was diſguiſed in his own hair: and the flory 

| had ſoon ſpread to Mrs. Wildgoole's cars. The odd 
turn which her ſon's melancholy had taken, we may 
© be ſure, muſt greatly affect a fond parent; and it had 
really thrown Mrs. Wildzoof into a fit of ſickneſs. Mr. 

d Fowell, therefore, the Vicar of the parih, having 
- Ireen informed by the Journalman, that an idinerant 
1 Preacher of ſome fortune (as was given cut) had been 
_ ſhewing off at Glouceſter, ſoon gueſſed, tram the de- 
1; eription of him and his attendant, that it was his 
of good neighbour Mr. Wildgoot: ; and o diſpatched a 
etter dy him, on his return, to acquaint ildgocte 
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1 ; 1th the eſfect his extravagant whim had upon his 
:n- FF thy mother, But erthufialm is deat to the calls of 
em E 2 Nature; 
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Nature ; nay, eſteems it meritorious to trample upon 

all the relative duties of life. Men of this caſt think 

nothing of any importance, but what correſponds with 0 

the chimerical notions which have poſſeſſed their fancies, 10 
Wildgooſe therefore paid no other regard to the in 


Doctor's intelligence, than writing a ſhort letter to d 
his mother; in which he expreſſed his concern for her ce 
illneſs, but ſaid, “ he was not at his own diſpoſal z th 
* and could not, in conſcience, live in carnal eaſe wi 
© and ſecurity, when the ſpiritual harveſt was fo great, 23 
© and the true labourers ſo few. In ſhort,” ſays he in aff 
concluſion, ** woe be unto me, if I preach not the 1 
© Goſpel 1” « 
CHAF.:V. « | 

ildgooſes Succeſs with the Ladies. 1 

cl n 


i If chance ſome blooming nymph, with locks of gold 
1 The brilliant luſtre dan fa her eye, * 0 * 
Shading her lovely cheeks with hat of ſtraw, 
Or filken bonnet green of gloſſy hue, 

« Enters the ſhop of learned Bibliopole, 
That vends his ware at Tunbridge or at Bath. 
v Retailing modern traſh to ſaunt'ring beaux—" 


HOULD any of my amiable countrywomen, [ 
ſay, ſmit with the love of novelty, carry home 
this trifling volume from ſome Circulating-library ; and (aft, 
throwing herſelf negligently upon her ſettee or ſopha Þ 
= Or even on the feet of her truckle-bed =» have pa- 
tience to attend two ſuch odd fellows thus far; ſhe 
will probably be diſguſted that ſhe has not been enter-Þ 
tained with a ſingle love-tale, which are generally 
looked upon as eſſential to works of this kind; and ty; 
not only make a principal part of every epifode, but. 
are uſually interwoven „ith the body of the fable. ButMyouth, 
I would have them conſider the peculiar character e Mr. W. 
our Hero; which is not (at firſt ſight) at all friend ng his 
to the ſofter paſſions. If they can prevail on themſelveſ he ſaid | 
however to attend him a few pages further, they mf gention, 
perhaps diſcover ſome ſlight ſymptoms of an affeQionfWind of 
not entirely of the ſeraphic or platonic kind. Toung 
ThefFVildgoc 
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There was amongſt Mr. Wildgooſe's female votaries 
one Mrs. Sarſenet, a Milliner ; who notwithſtanding 
ſhe ſupported an infirm mother and a lame ſiſter by her 
induſtry, yet, from the ſeverity of Mr. Wildgooſe's 
doctrine, had conceived ſome ſcruples about the inno- 
cence, or even the lawfulneſs, of her proleſſion. She 
therefore deſired Mr. Wildgooſe to drink a diſh of tea 
with her; and took that opportunity of conſulting him 
as a Caſuiſt upon the ſubject. Upon conſidering the 
affair with ſome deliberation, Wildgooſe told her, 
« that, although ſome branches of the trade, as it was 
« often praiſed, might accidentally promote vice; yet 
as ſome part of the female dreſs was not only decent, 
„ but even neceſſary in this cold climate; and as the 

trade had not direfly any bad tendency; he could 
not look upon it as abſolutely ſinſul.“ However,” 
ſays he, © it greatly concerns you, not to countenance 
© © the ladies that deal with you, in any vain ornaments 
or wanton attire ; but to diſcourage any thing of that 
kind, even againſt your own intereſt, as much as 
you decently can.” The reader will find, in the ſe» 
quel, that Mrs. Sarſenet carried this doctrine rather to 


| an extreme, and to the prejudice of her temporal inte- 
| reſt and that of her family. 

lH We muſt not imagine, however, that this grave ma- 
e iron was a proper object of deſire to a religious enthu- 
d faſt, There was with this Milliner a young lady, 
1 N who ſeemed not to be in the capacity of an apprentice, 
a- but rather as ſome friend upon a viſit to Mrs Sarſnet, 
he and who had ſomething in her manner and appearance 
er- above her preſent ſituation, A nice critic might per- 
lyWaps diſpute her title to the character of a perfect beau- 
ad y: but ſhe had a ſprightlineſs in her air, and a pierc- 
but ing brilliancy in her eyes, which, joined to the gloſs of 
ButFMyouth, could not fail to attract the particular regard of 
ei Ar. Wildgooſe, and made him very aſſiduous in direQ- 
a ng his pious precepts to ſo fair a diſciple. Whenever 
lvoe faid any thing to which he expected a particular at- 
maſſFention, he applied himſelf to Miſs Townſend (by a 
tion Find of inſtinct) for her approbation. But though this 
gFoung nymph ſeemed well enough pleaſed when Mr. 
ben Vüdgooſe talked to her upon indifferent ſubjeRs, ſhe 
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was inclined rather to diſapprove of, And even to railly, 
the ſeverity of many of his opinions. Nay, in one of 
his viſits, which he repeated pretty often, ſhe took up- 
on her to aſk Wildgooſe, how he could be fo cruel, 
* as not to viſit his poor mother; who, ſhe found, 
* was ill and defired to ſee him? for,” ſays ſhe with a 
ſigh and down-caſt look, Heaven will never proſper 
diſreſpect to a parent!” Miſs Townſend's earneſt— 
neſs upon this ſubject excited Wildgooſe's curioſity ; 
and, with a more gallant air than uſual, he deſired to 
know why ſhe looked ſo very diſmal upon the occa- 


*+ fon?” After a little pauſe and a few bluſhes, ſhe re- . 
plied, ** that the greateſt misfortune of her life, and ., 
„ her preſent unhappy ſituation, was owing to her © 
** diſreſpect to a worthy, and, in general, a very kind _, 
© father.” — ** Pray, what misfortunes can fo young ._ 


* a lady as ycu are have experienced?” fays Wild-! 
gooſe ; ©* for you don't ſeem yet to be above ſixteen!” !. 
— Miſs Townſend ſeemed in confuſion at having diſco- 
vered ſo much of her own affairs: but Mrs. Sarſenet 
told her, She need not be afraid of talking freely to 
* ſo good a man as Mr. Wildgooſe ; who would never 
make any wrong uſe of her confidence; and might 
probably give her ſome gone conſolation, which 
« would make her more eaſy under this little calamity, 
© which her own indiſcretion, or rather my folly,” ſays 
ſhe, ** has brought upon you.” 
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Mr. Wildgooſe withing it might be in his power te 2 
give her any aſſiſtance, and intreating her to gratify hi . 
1mpatience to be acquainted with her ſtory, Miſs Town „ 
ſend dropped a tear ; then, pulling up her ſpirits, ga thi 
the following account of berſelf. . the 

0 111) 

CHAP..VL I., ſen 

wo 

The Hiſtory of Miſs Townſend. 8 

1 V ſather (as Mrs. Sarſenet knows) has a /m * hay, 
2 eſtate on the borders of —— ſhire, When. he 
„he now lives.” — “ No,” ſays Mrs. Sarſenet,“ tho 
* know that Mr. Townſend has a very confiderat rel 
„ eſtate, which has been in the family for many gen. p 
en 


© rations.” —"* Well,” fays Miſs Townſend, I donf 
« kno 


4 4 
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know what it is ; but ſhire is my native place» 
My poor mother has been dead about a twelvemonth, 


to my inexpreſſible misfortune, and that of the whole 


family. She left behind her me and two ſiſters, one 
a few years older, the other conſiderably younger, 
than myſelf, Whilſt my mother lived, we ſaw a great 
deal of genteel company; and ſhe took care to have 
us inſtructed at home in all the uſual accompliſh- 
ments of our ſex. But ſoon after her death, my 
father ſent us all three (though two of us were almoſt 
grown up, and my eldeſt ſiſter capable of managing 
his houſe) to a country boarding-ſchool, to the aſ- 
toniſhment of the whole neighbourhood. We ſoon 
ound, however, that my father's intention was, to 
make way for another houfe-keeper, to whom he 
he had taken an unaccountable fancy, This was an 
Irifh woman, whom I ſhall call the widow Towne 
ſend ; as the came into the neibhbourhocd, about 
half a year before iny mother's death, in the character 
of an officer's wife one Captain Townſend, who had 
made a ſmall fortune in America, and called himſelf 
a relation of ours: but he dying ſoon after, this wo- 
man took lodgings in a ſmall market-town, at a little 
dittance from my father's; and, as ſhe did not ap- 
pear to be left in very affluent circumſtances, ſhe 
made no ſcruple, I believe, of undertaking the ma- 
nagement of my father's family, in the capacity of 
an houſc-keeper. 

„The widow "Townſend, as I faid, is an Iriſh-wo- 
man, 2nd about forty ; not handſome; but bas ſome- 
thing in her manner, which attracts the regard of 
the gentlemen, as much as it diſguſts the genera- 
lity of our ſex: my poor mother (as Mrs. Sar- 
ſenet well knows) could never bear her. She is a 
woman of no fort of converſation, and yet my father 
now makes a conſtant companion of her; and we 
have no reaſon to doubt, that after a decent time, 
he will make her our ſtep-mother : in which caſe, 


* though I ſhould think it my duty to ſhew her all the 


reſpect which is due to my father's wiſe; yet, at 
at prefent, I own, I could not bring my ſtubborn 
heart to ſubmit with tolerable decency to the many 

F. 4 „% mortifi- 
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«« mortifications I daily met with from a woman in her 
* ſituation. 

« For, you muſt know, at Chriſtmas laſt, my fa- 
« ther thought it proper to permit my eldeſt fiſter and 
me to leave ſchool, and return home again; as it 
muſt appear to every one, that we were baniſhed for 
no other reaſon than to make way for a woman in 
her ambiguous ſituation.— Though I believe ſhe had 
« another view in having my ſiſter at home, which J 
will explain to you hereafter. 

„The widow Townſend affected, at firſt, to treat 
« us with great civility, and even apparent affection; 
and uſed great art to make us reſt ſatisfied under the 
** authority which ſhe had acquired. She indulged us 
in ſeveral little inſtances and articles of finery ; in 
** which, I believe, my own mother would have thought 
it improper to have gratified us. Theſe things won 
my ſiſter's heart; and it would be affectation in me, 
to ſay that] was not pleaſed with my gold watch and 
other trinkets, which ſhe had perſuaded my father to 
*« procure us. But ftill I could not bear to be obliged 
to a woman, whom I conſidered as having an impro- 
per influence over my father, for what I imagined ! 
* might reaſonably have expected from the great af- 
fection he had formerly ſhewn me in particular; in 
« whoſe favour, I flattered myſelf he had always diſco- ö 
vered ſqne little partiality. 1 

For my ſather, you muſt know, was always a very 
„ bookith, and is, I believe, a very learned man; and. 
N 
4 


4 
{ 
f 
* 


js reckoned a great Antiquary and Virtuoſo, I flat- © 
** tered myſelf, therefore, that he was particularly 
* pleaſed with the taſte I diſcovered for reading, pre- 
ferably to every other amuſement: to humour which 
« taſte, he hiniſelf had contributed, by turning me 
** looſe into one corner of his library, which contained 


** collection of books made by an old maiden aunt of * 1% 
** ours; and conſiſted of Dryden's plays, and all the“ me 
„ dramatical works of the laſt age; novels, and ro-] « io 

it v 


„ mances of every kind.“ 


I am aſraid then,” ſays Wildgooſe, © you had not, phy 
** many religious books put into your hands by your | * lhe 


good father 2” ; 
«c No; 7 
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1 No,” fays Miſs Townſend ; “ but I had a few bY 
my good mother, which I made a point of read” 
„ing every Sunday; ſuch as Tillotfon's Sermons, the 
„Whole Duty of Man, and the like.“ 

„Why,“ replies Wildgooſe.“ you might as well 
have read the Seven Champions or Jack the Giant- 
++ killer, as either the Whole Duty of Man or Tillotſon, 
* who knew no more of Chriſtianity than Mahomet “.“ 

„Well,“ ſays Miſs Townſend, *%* I am not a judge 
oſ thoſe things; but will go on with my ſtory,” 


CHAP... VIE 
Miſs Townſend's Story continued. 


Y taſte for reading,” continued Miſs Town- 
ſend, ** not only rendered me the object of 
„my ſiſter's jealouſy (who never looked in a book), 


10 


but made me leſs agreeable to the widow Town- 
| 4 ſend; and has been, Iam afraid, the principal cauſe 


r 


7 By 224 Y , 
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“ the repreſented me as very defective: and even hint- 


of my preſent unhappy ſituation. 

„% For this woman (you muſt know) though ſhe 
« affects to be a great æconomiſt, yet (like moſt of the 
„ Iriſh ladies) is never compleatly happy, but at the 
« card-table . and as I was unpolite, or rather impo- 
« litic, enough conſtantly to declare my averſion to 
cards; this gave her frequent occaſions to repreſent 
me to my father, as one that regarded nothing but 
my own gratification ; which,” ſhe ſaid, * was a very 
„bad ſymptom in a young perſon.” And, what is ſur- 
prizing, ſhe had brought my father, who was never 
eaſy out of his ſtudy) to make one at quadrille or pi- 
quet, every evening. And my ſiſter, who had ra- 
ther do any thing than read, or work at her needle 
was always happy in being of the party. 
* The widow Townſend having fo far ſucceeded, as 
to make my father leſs pleaſed with my favourite amuſe- 
ments as it was her intereſt to have no rival in his affee- 


R 5 tion, ſhe began, by degrees, farther to inſinuate. that 


it would be much more to my credit, if I would ap- 
ply more carefully to my needle ;' in which article 


E & « ed 


* Whitefield's Journals. 
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«« ed © that another year's ſchooling would be greatly 
to my advantage: though Mrs. Sarſenet, I believe, 
« js far from making any complaint of that kind. In 
% ſhort, my father began, by degrees, not only to re- 
* primand me, whenever he found me with a book in 
my hand; but daily diſcovered, on every occaſion, 
s leſs fondneſs for me than he had formerly ſhewn, 
This encouraged Mrs. Townſend to treat me with 
et leſs ceremony; and as for my filter, ſhe not only be- 
* came reſerved to me, in order to recommend herſelf 
* more effeCtually to our governante; but began to 
©*© conſider me as a troubleſome rival in another affair, 
* which I will now explain to you. 

& My ſiſter (you muſt know) had a very conſiderable 
* ſortune (near ſeven thouſand pounds) left her by a 
great aunt, independently of my father; and this 
et jhe will have in her own power, the day ſhe is eigh- 
„ teen; which will be within theſe fix weeks. This, I 
© am inclined to think, was Mrs. 'Townſend's chief 
motive for bringing her brother (one Captain Maho- 
„ ny, as ſhe calls him) into the neighbourhood, and in- 
„ troducing him into our family; where he comes al- 
«© moſt every day, and frequently ſtays there for a week 
« together: he is a Lieutenant, I believe, in a march- 
* ing regiment, though upon half- pay. He is about 
„thirty; a tolerably good perſon, and dreſſes very 
*« genteely; but conceited and ignorant. Yet, as we 
had feldom any other gentleman came to the houſe 
(nor indeed much company of any kind fince this wo- 


man has been there), this coxcomb contrived to make 


% ſome impieſſion, J believe, upon my ſiſter's heart. 
« And becauſe he would ſometimes condeſcend-to direct 
« his nonſenſe to me (either to conceal his deſigns upon 
«© my ſiſter, or to raiſe her jealouſy), ſhe, by degrees, 
began to conſider me as her rival, and of courſe as an 
„ obſtacle to her wiſhes; and to treat me accordingly. 
In ſhort, this behaviour of my ſiſter, the inſults] 
« daily met with from the widew Townſend, and the 
& coldneſs with which my dear father began to treat me, 
„ made my ſituation at home extremely difagreeable. 
«« Put, completely te ruin inc into the widow Town- 
„ ferd's good opinion, and of courſe in my father's fa- 
«6 your, 
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vour, was a friendly letter which I happened to re- 
ceive from my good Mrs. Sarlenet here; who having 
a particular regard for my late mother (they having 
been ſchool-fellows at Chelſea), and hearing that 
this woman (to whom ſhe knew my poor mother had 
a particular diſlike) was come to keep my father's 
houſe ; ſhe had written to me upon the ſubject; and, 
with more honeſty than prudence perhaps, had de- 
clared her real ſentiments of the matter: which let- 
ter the widow Townſend (I believe, by my ſiſter's 
mcans) unluckily got a fight of; and ſrom that time 
grew ſo inveterate againſt me, that (preſuming upon 
the influence ſhe had over my ſather) ſhe inſiſted up- 
on my being ſent to ſchool again with my little ſiſter 

uintilla, or ſomewhere ont of the houſe; other- 
wile the herſelf was determined to leave him. 


G2 AF, VIC 


The Story continued, 


EING now continually expoſed to the widow 
'Townſend's forbidding looks and reproaches; 
as alſo to the neglect of my dear father, and the ill- 
natured treatment of my filter, who would not'ſuffer 
nie quietly to enjoy the only relief which I ſought, 
that of reading alone in my cloſet 3 but above all, the 
expeQtaticn ot being ſent to ſchool again, at my ag 
— all theſe things put together proyeked me beyond 
all patience. | 
Aly romances furciihed me with innumerable in- 
ſtances of this kind of dumeſtic perſecution : which 
enerally terminated in the elopement of the innocent 
fofferet, her unexpected ſucceſs in life, and her tri- 
umphant retura. 
„In ſhort, J had an high idea of the grandeur and 
politeneſs of Londer. ; and faw ſeveral ir ſtances cyen 
07 the lower ſort of people, who having been ſent 
for by rich relutions or taken iato good for vices, Catue 
down more polite and entirely different fort of ciea- 
tures from thoſe wich I generally conve ed with, 
* | laſt month there.ore formed a molt romantic 
ſcheme, for ſecing the world, and going to London 
64 by 
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„by myſelf. In order to this, 1 determined to get 
* to Oxford, and out from thence in the ſtage- 
coach, and endeavour to find out a particular friend 
and diſtant relation of my mama's, who, I knew, 
** Jodged ſomewhere in Weſtminſter ; and who had 
„ ſpent a good part of the laſt ſummer before my mo- 
** ther's death with us in the country, and uſed fre- 
*« quently to invite me to London; or, if I ſhould not 
« find her out; having twenty guineas, given me at 
different times by a god-mother, in my own poſſeſſion, 
thought, with economy, I could ſubſiſt for ſome 
time; and had ſome vague ideas of introducing my- 
0 felf into good company, or, perhaps, even of making 
„ my fortune, as other diſtreſſed or perſecuted damſels 
had done. | 

As I had no confidante in my own family, I com- 
«« municated my intentions to a woman in the neigh- 
*+* bourhood, who had been my mother's maid, and 
„ was now married to a man, who, in my mother's 
«© time had been our coachman ; both of them were 
favourites of my mother's, and of courſe were not 
*© ſo with the widow Townſend. The poor woman at 
*« firſt diſſuaded me from purſuing ſo ſtrange a reſolu- 
* tion; but when ſhe found me bent upon it, and 
* knew how diſagreeably I lived at home, the man 
* conſented to carry me behind him (on an horſe which 
„he kept to lett) the next night to Oxford, as I had 
« defired ; without conſidering the probable conſe- 
% quences of ſo imprudent a ſtep. | x 

As my ſiſter was engaged almoſt every evening at 
* cards with my father and the widow Townſend, 1 
„took thoſe opportunities at leaſt of ſitting up in my 
e cloſet to read; and my ſiſter frequently went to bed 
« without making any enquiries after me; fo that I ea- 
« fily eluded any immediate ſearch, and eſcaped to the 
«« bouſe appointed. 

% Not to trouble you with two many particulars ; 
„ having packed up an handſome brocaded ſuit of 
„ cloathes, two ſilk night-gowns, with ſome pretty 
% good linen and my money, I got fafe with my lug- 
gage, to Oxford, and niet with a place in the coach, 
% whuch ſet off the next morning for London. 
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OH AF I 
The Story continued. 


T HERE was amongſt the paſſengers, a well- 
looking elderly gentleman ; of good fortune 
(as J had reaſon to think) by his generous behaviour 
to me, and by a genteel footman behind the coach. 
He was a little ſurprized, I believe, at the firſt ſight 
of ſo young a perſon, tolerably well dreſſed, and go- 
ing ſuch a journey quite alone. He, by degrees, 
began to ſift ont my ſituation in life, and what ex- 
pedition I was now engaged in. His humanity, and a 
deſire to ſerve me, rather than mere curioſity, ſeemed 
to be the motives for his enquiries, When we came 
to dinner, and I happened to be left alone with him, 
I ſoon communicated my whimſical project to this 
gentleman. He was vaſtly furprized, and expreſſed 
great concern both for me and for my father; whom 
he found to be almoſt the only perſon that I was ſor- 
ry to have left behind me. = 
He afked me, how I could think of ſupporting 
myſelf for any time, in ſo expenſive a place as London 
was?” I told him the ftate of my finances; and that 
if I could not find out my late mother's friend in Weſt- 
minſter, I propoſed lodging in ſome cheap part of 
the ſuburbs. He ſmiled at my ſimplicity ; and be- 
gan to deſcribe to me the extreme danger ſuch a 
young perſon, as I was, expoſed myſelf to, in ſo ro- 
mantic an enterprize; the wickednnſs of the world 
in general, and of the town in particular; and in 
ſhort, ventured to foretell my inevitable ruin; which 
he painted in ſuch ſtrong colours, that I burſt into 
tears, and begged him to adviſe me what method to 
purſue. * What! ſays he, Madam ? why, as ſoon 
as as we arrive in town, give me leave to take ano 
ther place for you, the next day, in this ſame coach; 
and return again to your friends in the country.” 
A] was alittle ſtaggered at this propoſal ; and could 
not bear the thoughts of expoſing myſelf to the re- 
ſentment of my father, the inſulto of Mrs. Townſend, 
and the ridicule of my ſiſter. But when we came to 
* London, 
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„London, and ſaw the vaſt hurry and extent of that 
« metropolis, my heart began to fail me; and, in 
& the evening eſpecially, when we reached the inn in 
« Holbourn, and the gentleman had bid them ſend the 
„ chamber-maid to ſhew me to my bed-chamber ; in 
* came a bold ill- looking fellow, who called himſelf the 
„ chamberlain. * There, Madam,“ ſays the old gen- 
e tleman, you ſee who is to wait on you to bed to- 
night, and to lace your ſtays in the morning: this is 
** the attendance which a young lady muſt generally 
expect at the inns in London.” 

vas now ftruck with all the horrors of my ſitua 
tion; and therefore told the gentleman, * I ſhould 
*« gladly accept of his kind offer; and would beg him 
to take a place for me againſt the next morning: 
which he very politely did, and inſiſted upon treating 
me with the earneſt which he had paid for the coach. 
* I was aſhamed to accept of ſuch a favour from a 
„ ſtranger ; but he deſired me to ſay no more about it. 
I took my leave of him that evening, without being 
able to diſcover his name; though I found, by ſeve- 
ral circumſtances, that he lived in Herefordſhire, 


HAST XL 
The Story continued. 


on EING thoroughly fatigued with my journey, 7 
oy flept ſoundly till the morning; when I was call. 
« ed, I ſuppoſe, by the chamberlain; but was fo 
« drowſy, that I knew not what anſwer I gave him, 
“% when he told me the paſſengers were all in the 
coach, and juſt ſetting out.” However he inſiſted 
«© upon it afterwards, that I faid, * I could not get 
up, if they went without me.” In ſhort, about nice 
„ o'clack, I was waked by the miſtreſs of the houle ; 
«* who, having heard that I was a very young woinan, 


without ony attendants, came to ſatisſy her curioſi- i 


7 
F 


„ ty, and io enquire into my intentions. The woman 
„vas civil enough ; and when J expreſſed my ſurprize 
« at the chach's being gone without me, and my diſtreß 
% what courſe to take, ſhe ſaid, as I was come t 
London merely out of curioſity, and was now obliged 
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to ſtay till the next coaches went out, ſhe would 
ſhew me ſomething of the town, if I would give her 
leave.” 

« ] told her, I had a relation in Weſtminſter, 
whom I would now try to find out. — She aſked 
me, What ſtreet her houſe was in?! — She has no 
houſe,” fays I; but I know ſhe lodges ſomewhere 
in Weſtminſter ; and, as the is a lady of a large ac- 
quaintance, though ſmall fortune, I dare fay I ſhall 
eaſily find her out.” The woman laughed at my 1g- 
norance of the town, and faid, * I might as well look 
for a needle in a bundle of hay,” 

* She then took me down to breakfaſt with her, be- 
hind the bar; where I ſpent moſt part of that day, 
ſhe not being at leiſure to attend me abroad. In the 
afternoon, a neighbour of hers, who had a ſimall 
houſe in one of the adjacent courts, came to drink 
tea with her. The woman of the houſe being fre- 
quently called away into the bar; I was left alone 
with Mrs, Skelton (which was the name of the other 
woman.) After enquiring into my motives for com- 
ing to London, and finding I had no friends or ac- 
quaintance there, ſhe offered to take me to her 
houſe, as a boarder; and to bring me acquainted 
with every thing that was worth ſeeing in London, 
To reconcile me to her propoſal, the ſoon diſcovered, 
that ſhe was my country-woman ; and faid, * ſhe 
had relations in that part of England.“ I ſhort, I 
was ſo well pleaſed with the apparent friendſhip of 


this woman; and, for the reaſons above-mentioned, 


found fo little inclination to return to my friends in 
the country ; that I began to be very well pleaſed 
with the coach's going without me, and leaving me 
in London. 
then acquainted the woman at the inn with Mrs, 
Skelton's offer. She ſaid, I could not lodge with 
with a better fort of a woman; that ſhe had known 
her for ſome years; and ſhe was a clever, (ſenſible 
perſon ; and kept the 5% of company; ranking her- 
fel!, I ſuppoſe, in that number. I theretore paid my 
bill at the inn, took my leave of the miſtreſs of the 
houſe, and accompanied Mrs, Skelton to her houle. 
„Jam 
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« I am now aſtoniſhed at my ſimplicity ; but was 


try and romance. 


CHAP. . 
The Story continued. 
RS. Skelton affected to have taken a 


liking to me; and the next morning = 
ed her promiſe of ſhewing me the town. Tha 


« quite ignorant of the world: and indeed, after my 
« firſt imprudent ſtep, what other ſcheme could I pur- 
« ſue? I ſoon found, however, that the world in rea- 
« lity was very different from what it appeared in poe- 


reat 
Orm- 


t ſhe 


might do this in the moſt compendious manner, the 
firſt place ſhe took me to was the top of Saint Paul's, 
where indeed I was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 


appearance of that vaſt metropolis. 


After dragging me on to the Tower, ſhe made me 
take à coach to bring us back to Holbourn. By the 
way, however, ſhe ſtopped at a milliner's near Saint 
Paul's, and equipped me, with, what ſhe thought a 
more faſhionable cap, and other things which ſhe 


thought neceſſary ; 


ut without putting me to any 


great expence. When we came home, ſhe helped 
me to adjuſt my dreſs, according to her own taſte; 
and told me, the gentleman who lodged in her firſt 
floor would dine with us. He is a gentleman of 
very large fortune, I aſſure you, ſays ſhe, * and 
perhaps may fall in love with you. He is rather too 
old for you, continued ſhe; * but I know ſeveral 
young ladies, who would be very happy in ſuch an op- 
portunity of ſetting their caps at him, I can tell you. 
„Well; at dinner this fine gentleman appeared, 
dreſſed in blue and gold. He ſeemed to be about fifty, 
and was agreeable enough in his perſon : but what 
gave me a fort of liking to him was, that he put me 
much in mind of my own father. Nay, finding how 


entirely unacquainted I was with the town, he very! 
kindly cautioned me againſt the artifices of the peo- Þ 
* I ſhould probably meet with; and told me, if 

made any ſtay in London, he would introduce me 


The Þ 


to ſome of the female part of his own ſam.ly.” 
«« 


40 
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« The next morning Mr. Biackman (which was the 
gentleman's name) breakfaſted with us; and, though 


« he was engaged to dine with ſome gentlemen of Lin- 
« coln's-Inn, he faid, * he hoped to be at home again 


40 


with us in the evening.“ At the ſame time he told 


« Mrs. Skelton, that there was a very good play to 
ebe ated that night; and aſked her if ſhe did not in- 
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tend to go?” She pretended to make a ſcruple of 
leaving me alone; on purpoſe, I ſuppoſe, to give 
him an opportunity of offering each of us tickets for 
the play ; which he immediately did. 

« Accordingly to the play we went, and fat in one 
of the ſide galleries. There happened to fit next to 
us, a young lady moſt ſplendidly drefſed ; who, I 
found, was an acquaintance of Mrs. Skelton's. She 
talked a great deal, and even in the moſt intereſting 
parts of the play; and ſeemed to ridicule every 
thing that was grave or decent. She was particular- 
ly merry upon a country gentleman and his wife, 
as we judged them to be, who fat together in one 
of the ſide-boxes; and ſaid, it was aſtoniſhing to her, 
how any woman could think of burying herſelf with 
an huſband in the country; to fit nodding at each o- 
ther, whole winter evenings, on each fide of the par- 
lour fire, with nothing to amuſe them but a formal 
viſit once a week from ſome unfaſhionable creatures 
like themſelves. In ſhort, (fays ſhe) I'd rather be a 
miſtreſs to a tradeſman in town, than the wife of 
any country Squire in England” I was greatly ' 
ſhocked, inſtead of being diverted, with this lady's 
converſation, and began to wiſh myſclf in ſome other 
place ; but I was highly offended at hearing Mrs. 
Skelton aſk her, when the ſhould have the honour 
of ſeeing her in Holbourn ? To which ſhe anſwer- 
ed, * ſhe would do herſelf that honour very ſoon.” 
When we returned from the play, we found an 
elegant ſupper ordered from the tavern by the old 
gentleman, who was waiting for us with great pa- 
tence in the parlour. After ſupper, Mr. Blackman 
and Mrs, Skelton drank ſeveral glaſſes together ; and 
the latter would have forced me to pledge them : 
but Mr. Blackman defired © 1 would drink no 2 
than 
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© more than was quite agreeable to me, as probably I 
* had never been uſed to any thing ſtrong.“ In ſhort, 
* as there was ſomething of a paternal fondneſs in the 
* behaviour of Mr. Blackman ; ſo it inſpired me with 
« ſentiments of quite a filial love and reſpect. And I 
* lived near a fortnight in the houſe, quite agreeably ; 
* Mr. Blackman and Mrs. Skelton treating me like a 
daughter for whom they had a great affection; al- 
* ways contriving ſomething to amuſe and entertain 
10 me.“ 


C244 AP. . 
The Story continued. 


2 NE morning Mrs. Skelton aſked me, whether 
6 I ſhould like to take a voyage by water? for, 
« ſaid the, * I want to make a viſit to an acquaintance 
as far as Chelſea, We ſhall have another lady and 
« gentleman of our party, which will be more agreea- 
„ble, and leſſen the expence of our voyage.” I told 
* her, © I ſhould be very glad of ſuch a jaunt; as! 
had been upon the river, and was very fond of wa- 
© ter.” She wiſhed Mr, Blackman could go with us; 
„ © but,” ſaid the, * he has ſo many grand acquain- 
* tance, it is hardly probable that he will be diſen- 
*« gaged.” Upon her mentioning it to him at breakfaſt, 
© however, he replied that he would meet us, it 
«© poſſible, about twelve o'clock, at the water-ſide.” 

When we came to the place appointed, I was ſur- 
« prized to ſee, not only Mr. Blackman, but the lady 
* whom we had met at the play, attended by another 
« gentleman. He was a genteel, or rather a ſhewy 
* man, of about forty. He addreſſed us with an ai: 
* of familiarity, and affeQation of gaiety, which to 
me was very diſguſting ;. though he was what ſome 
people would reckon a chearful companion and an 
* handſome man. 

Mr. Blackman had provided a covered boat, and 
* furniſhed it with biſcuits, almonds and raiſins, and 
* a bottle of white- wine; the former, I ſuppoſe, for 
mine, and the latter for Mrs. Skelton's entertainment. 


As the other gentleman and lady, whom I took f 
66 he 
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be huſband and wife, were very fond of each other, 
Mr. Blackman was particular in his behaviour to me, 
and took a great deal of pains to gain my attention to 
every thing which he ſaid, But nothing attracted 
my notice ſo much as the fine proſpe& on each fide 
of the river, which he pointed out to me, and ex- 
plained ; from the grand dome of St. Paul's to the 
venerable Gothic piles of Weſtminſter- Abbey and the 
palace of Lambeth, with the rural objects which 
preſent themſelves gradually till we reached the no- 
ble hoſpital of Chelſea, whither we were bound, 
When we arrived at the end of our voyage, Mr. 
Blackman went immediately out of the boat, and 
ſaid, © he would beſpeak a room for us at a little 
ſort of tavern cloſe to the water.” for I ſoon found 
that this viſit of Mrs. Skelton's was only a pretence; 
and that we were to dine at this houſe, at theſe gen- 
tlemen's expence. 
There was ſomething in this which did not quite 
pleaſe me. But my inexperience, or rather my en- 
ure ignorance of the arts of mankind, prevented me 
from ſuſpecting any ill deſign. After dinner, Mrs, 
Skelton ſaid, * ſhe would juſt ſtep a door or two 
further, to call upon her friend, with whom the had 
ſome particular buſineſs:* and charged Mr. Black- 
man * to take care of her daughter,” as ſhe affected 
to call me. 
Soon after Mrs. Skelton was gone, the other gen- 
tleman and lady ſaid, they would take a walk in 
the garden, and return to us immediately.” I ſtared 
a little ; but, as they were ſtrangers to me, and [ 
had no inclination to cultivate an intimacy with the 
lady, F made no overtures to accompany her; eſpe- 
cially as I ſuppoſed them to be man and wife. And 
as I had never ſeen any thing in Mr. Blackman's be- 
haviour at all exceptionable, I was not uneaſy at be- 
ing left alone with him. 
'« Aſter they had been gone a few minutes, I went 
up to the window, which had a fine proſpect of the 
Thames : and Mr. Blackman, following me, opened 
a door near the window, and teld me, * I might have 
a better proſpect in the next room — 

Here 
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Here Miſs Townſend bluſhed and made a pauſe — 


then turned pale, and ſecmed unwilling to proceed in 
her ſtory. Mrs. Sarſenet, who had heard it more than 
once, made an excuſe for ber, but deſired ** ſhe would 


«6 
60 
66 


go on; otherwiſe Mr. Wildgooſe might ſuſpe& ſhe 
had been guilty of ſomething which ſhe had reaſon to 
be aſhamed of.” 


That I have, (ſays Miſs Townſend) of the whole 
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ſeries of my folly ; though, I thank God, I have 
nothing to =. myſelſ of, but my unparalleled in- 
diſcretion. However, I have great reaſon to be 
thankful to Providence, for preſerving me from the 
probable effects of it.“ 

„Why, (ſays Wildgooſe) Providence rarely deſerts 
us, even in thoſe misfortunes which are the conſe- 
quence of our own inadvertancy; if we humbly ap- 
ply for aſſiſtance, and ſincerely endeavour to retrieve 
any falſe ſtep as ſoon as we become ſenſible of it, 


and do not preſumptuouſly perſiſt in a wrong courſe 


of action, againſt the N of his Holy Spirit. 
But come, Madam; 1 muſt beg to hear the ſequel 
of this adventure; ſince you have intereſted me in 
your eſcape from the critical ſituation in which you 
have deſcribed yourſelf at the window, where you 
were left alone with this fine gentleman, 


CHA P. XI. 
The Story continued, 


TELL, Sir; Mr. Blackman came up to me, as 

I told you, and opened a door near the win- 

dow, and told, there was a better proſpect from 

that room.“ Seeing it was a bed-chamber, I ſtarted 

back ; but he laid hold on my arm, pulled me in by 
force, and ſhut the door. 

I had read in poetry of Fauns and Satyrs ; in ro- 

mances of diſcourteous Knights and Savages ; but 

had no conception that a man of ſo reſpectable an 

appearance, in a brigadeer wig and grave habit, that 


looked more like a Juſtice of peace or High ſheriff 


*.than a debauched rake, could be guilty of any 
© rudeneſs or indecent behaviour. 


« Icried 


„ — 


« 


40 
40 
« 
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«© ] cried out, with all my force; and faid, © I 


would ſooner die, than remain with him alone.” I 
ſtruggled, and at laſt got to the ſaſh ; but found it 
was ſcrewed down. I continued calling out with 
great violence, and make all the noiſe I could, but 
to no purpoſe. This vile man continued his deteſ- 
table importunity ; and I deſpaired of any aſſiſtance 
— when I was providentially relieved by a pretty 
loud rapping at the outer door, Upon his — 
it, the waiter introduced a very genteel modeſt-look- 
ing woman, and a pretty girl about ten years old, 
On ſeeing me and Mr. Blackman, who were both 
ſtrangers to her, ſhe drew back, and made an apolo- 
for her miſtake. The waiter told us, © the lady 
had enquired for one Mr. Andrews; and inſiſted up- 
on it, that he came with the company in our boat.” 
« Mr. Blackman reprimanded him for his impertinent 
intruſion : but I begged him to inform me where the 
other gentleman and ladies were ; and upon my go- 
ing out upon the ſtair-caſe, I met Mrs. Skelton com- 
ing up. I complained of her leaving me alone with 
Mr. Blackman, and told her how brutiſhly he had 
behaved. She affected great ſurprize and indignati- 
on; and, upon coming into the room, Lord ,' ſays 


* ſhe, * Mr. Blackman, I did not think you could be 


zuilty of any thing ſo rude to this young lady ! Why, 
fure, your love for her which you mentioned, has 
turned your head ; but I will never ſuffer her to be 
injured, whilſt ſhe is under my protection.“ 
Thus this vile woman endeavoured to perſuade 
me that ſhe was unconcerned in his villainy ; but I 
began to have a very bad opinion of her, and to wiſh 
myſelf out of her hands. 
Though the fright I had been in raiſed my cou- 
rage; yet I now found my ſpirits flag to ſuch a de- 
ree, that I was hardly kept from fainting ; but a 
little water, which Mrs. Skelton gave me, ſoon 
brought me to myſelf again. 
« Mr. Blackman pretended he was only in jeſt ; and 
was ſorry he had frightened me: and hoped I would 
forgive him an innocent frolick. But how monſtrou 
is vice, eſpecially in an elderly man! This gentle. 
10 ma 
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1% man, whom I had before regarded with a filial love 
« and eiteem, I could not now behold without deteſta- 
„ tion. Age ought in general to be treated with fo 
« much reverence and reſpect, that I do not love to 
% hear the two words old villain or old fool united; 
« yet I could not ſeparate the ideas in my mind, when- 
« ever beheld this man for the future. But, as I was 
% determined to make my eſcape the firſt opportunity, 
« diſſembled my reſentment as well as I could ; and 
, returned with Mr. Blackman and Mrs. Skeiton, leay. 
« ing the reſt of the company to themſelves. 

* The gentleman and lady that came with us never 
1 returned after they left the room. But, as we were 
« going out of the houſe, we heard a great diſturbance 
* 1n a parlour below-ſtairs ; and by what I could col- 
“ Ie, the lady, who came fo providentially to my re- 
6 lief, was the real wife of that other gentleman who 
% had been of our party: and, having long ſuſpected 
her huſband's connexion with the creature whom we 
* had met at the play, had, by means of a faithful ſer- 
% yant, traced out his intended jaunt for this particular 
day: and, with more paſſion perhaps than prudence, 
% came to reproach him with his conduct: and, in or- 
“ der to make the greater imprefſion upon him, had 
e taken her eldeſt daughter to be witneſs to his impru- 
% dence; whol afterwards found, was ſquandering 
% away upon this trumpet a good fortune, which bit 
% unhappy wife had brought him, and with which he 
„ had hitherto carried on a genteel trade in the city, 


CHAP. AV. 
The Story continued. 


6 FN the evening, when was going to bed, I-aſked 
6c the maid, who aſſiſted me to undreſs, what tort 
& of a man that was who lodged in the firſt floor, Ste 
e ſeemed at firſt a little reſerved : but, upon my giving 
«© ſome hints of his rude behaviour, ſhe ſiniled, and 
% ſhook her head; as if ſhe knew more than ſhe dar- 
ed to expreſs. 

« When I told her, © I was determined to quit my 


“ lodgings, if not the town of London, the next 1 ; 
16 
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te ſhe aſked me, where my cloaths were ?” I replied, 


* 
1 
FT 


T7 


& ſuch a fine girl as 


in the cheſt of drawers :” but, upon looking there, 
I found they were removed into Mrs, Skelton's room; 
and the maid whiſpered to me, that I ſhould find 
ſome difficulty in getting at them,” —* Lord! (faid I) 
and there's the little leather trunk gone, in which is 
the chief part of my money! The girl then told me, 
[ had better ſay nothing about removing the next 
day; but, (fays ſhe) if you are determined to go, 
your things are in a fark preſs, in my miſtreſs's 
room: and I will watch my opportunity ſome time 
to morrow, to get your little trunk at leaſt, if not 
your cloaths; and will myſelf accompany you the 
next night following; for I live here little better than 
a ſlave. But my mittieſs owes me a quarter's wages, 
which however | don't regard; for I am determined 
to go and live in the country again, where I was 
bory, 

„ But, for God's fake, Madam,“ (continues ſhe) 
don't let my miſtreſs know what I have faid ; for ſhe 
would contrive, right or wrong, to ſend me to Bride- 
well,” I aſſured her of my ſecrecy ; which promiſe it 
was ſo much my intereſt to obſerve. 

« Haying met with a ſort of friend and confidante, I 
was a little eafier in my mind; and reſolved to be- 
have with chearfulneſs the next day, the better to 
conceal my intended eſcape. 

In the afternoon, the lady who fate next us at the 
play, and had been of our party to Chelſea, came 
to drink tea with us. On her affecting an aſtonith- 
ment at our returning without them, Mrs. Sſkelton, 
with unparalleled aſſurance, told her, that the poor 
young lady which ſhe had taken under her proteQi- 


on (meaning me) was terribly frightened yeſterday, 
e by a gentleman that offered ſome rudeneſs to her.” 


She began to railly me moſt unmercifully; and ſaid, 
it was a ſign that I came lately out of the country; 
for that thoſe things muſt be expected to happen to 

on (fo ſhe choſe to expreſs her- 
ſelf), if I went much into the polite world. But, 
child,” (ſays ſhe) © I would make the moſt of my 


{ Charms ; and get a good ſettlement, as I have done; 


« and 
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* and then you would never wiſh to ſee the country 
« again.” 

« As ſhe ran on in this ſtyle, ſhe took occaſion to 
« adjuſt a diamond ſolitaire which ſhe wore, and dif. | 
« played to the beſt advantage three or four handſome 
« rings. But was not ſo ignorant as to be dazzled by) 
* ſuch ſplendid trifles ; or not to deſpiſe the creature, 
« who, I had reaſon to believe, had purchaſed theſe by Þ « 


* the ſacrifice of her virtue and innocence, 1 
CHAP. XV. © 
The Story continued. | & 
v ELL,” continued Miſs Townſend, at length ö 10 


40 night came; and the maid informed me,* ſhe F 

% had ſecured all my things, except one ſilk night-gown, j 10 

* which her miſtreſs had not hung up with the reſt; 

* and ſhe did not care to ſearch after, for fear of being 

*« diſcovered.” Ftold her, © I ſhould be glad to leave that © | 

* as ſome recompence for near a fortnight's board; for © | 

* however wicked Mrs. Skelton's intentions might be, 

* I could not bear to be guilty of any act of injuſtice 

« that I was not obliged to for my own preſervF 

« tion. | 1 
* We were forced to wait till near two o'clock, be 

* fore the maid had ſeen her miſtreſs and Mr. Black 


«© man ſafe to bed; for after he came home, they fat wh © h 
* for near an hour in cloſe debate; and the maid a li 
* ſured me, * they were laying ſome other plot for nM v. 
© deſtruction, '" Þa 

« When we came down to the ſtreet-door, the ma res 
« ſhaking her head, Ah!” fays ſhe, it is as I feu W. 
« ed; the key is gone.“ I was thunder-ſtruck at ti“ per 
« news; but ſhe ſaid, * ſhe knew a trick worth tuf nic 
« of that.” And bidding me follow her, we came dow tho 
* into the kitchen, from which ſhe opened a door ing ver 
« the area (as I think they call it); and bringing a yl cou 
« of ſteps, which were made uſe of about the kitctei Joyce 


« we clambered up to the baluſtrades, and got into t! 
% court; narrowly eſcaping the watch, who had ju 
« cried, * paſt two o'clock.” In ſhort, after ſeve 
' frights and alarms, we got clear of the town; a" 
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* humour and vicious appetites ; ; dividing his whole 1 


ver, would be the leaſt return ſuch uſelels wretches 
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about ſun-riſing, found ourſelves beyond Hammer- 
ſinith, I think, upon the weſtern road, 

As my dreſs was rather too good for a foot-paſſen- 
ger, the girl propoſed to reſt that day (in ſome houſe 
near the road), to prevent ſuſpicion ; and fo take our 
chance of ſome carriage that might paſs by. 

« had hitherto been under ſuch anxiety for fear of 
being purſued (though | was not conſcious of hav- 
ing injured any one), that I had had no time to refle ect, 
or to form any ſcheme; fo complied with the girl $ 
propoſal. Accordingly we ft+ pped at a little public 
houſe, where we repoſed ourſelves, and ſpent the 
remainder of that day, not without a mixture of joy 
and anxiety. 

« Whilit we were here, the maid let me into the true 
character of Mrs. Skelton; who, I (ound, made a 
practice of ſeducing young per ple; and that the fine 
lady, whom we had met at the ply © was an unh ap- 
py creature, who bad ben drawn ig to Prot ute 
her youth and beauty to Mr. Blackman, for Nirs, 

Skelton's advantage: though (he was naw kept by 
that tradeſman, who (as has been mentionee) had 
almoſt ruined himfelf to Agar her extravogarce: 
that the gentleman who lodged * u her was rally 
a man of a good family, and conſiderable f Tune 
but who ſpent 1 it all in the gratihcation of his own 


life between his tavern companions an hi: miſtreſies, 
with a variety of whom this vile woman wu well 
paid for ſupplying him. So that T {ound I had great 
reaſon to bleſs myſolt for this eſcape.” 

Wildgooſe ſaid, “ that Providence, for wif: ends, | 
permitted ſuch monſters to fulhl the mea ure of their Wh 
iniquities; but that they ought to be puniſhed, 1 
thought, by human la«s: that a double tax, Howes 


could make to the public, for the protection they en- 
joyed.“ 
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CHAP. XVI. 
The Story continued. 


ELL,” continues Miſs Townſend, “we lay 

the next night at the ſame houſe: but the 
people, I ſuppoſe, entertaining no very favourable 
opinion of our characters, took care to lodge us over 
a little room diftin& from the reſt of the family. 
„As we had no fleep the preceding night, we went 
early to bed; and I never waked till ſeven o'clock the 
next morning; when, to my ſurpriſe, I mifſed my 
bed-fellow ; and alſo, upon looking round the room, 
found ſhe had eaſed me of a good part of my lug- 
gage; particularly my little trunk, which contained 
my money, and the filk right-gown in which I had 
eſcaped. — My brocaded ſuit of cloaths however, 
and one ſilk and another cotton night-gown, wero 
left me; and | luckily had four | ——_ and ſome 


. filver, and my watch, in my pockets ; which, ac- 


cording to cuſtom, I had laid under my pillow. 

„ had now ſeen enough of the world, to ſatisfy my 
curioſity ; and had paid dear for about ten days ex- 
perience. The loſs of my cloaths and money was the 
leaſt of my misfortune. I had certainly forfeited my 
father's favour ; ſhould expoſe myſelf to the ridicule 
1d reproaches of my ſiſter and Mrs. Townſend, and 
probably to the cenſures of the whole neighbourhood, 
if I ventured thither. To go back to town, where 
I had not one friend or acquaintance that I knew 
where to find, was to run into inevitable deſtructi— 
on. I immediately determined, therefore, to find 
out my good friend Mrs. Sarſenet here ; who, hav- 
ing been an old ſchool-fellow likewiſe of my mama's 
(though by the misfortune of her family, in leſs atfu- 
ent circumſtances), and having been for a month at 
our houſe about two years fince, and ſhowed a par- 
ticular fondneſs for me, I conſidered as the only 
friend I could apply to in my preſent diſtreſs; though, 
am now ſenſible, it has given the widow Townſend 
an handle for irritating my father ſtil] more againſt 


« me; on account of the letter, which ! before menti- 
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oned ſhe had ſeen, in which Mrs. Sarſenet expreſſed 
herſelf with ſome freedom in regard to Mrs. Townſe 
end's character. In ſhort, having enquired whether 
any carriage went that road to Gloceſter, | was in- 
ſormed that a Gloceſter waggon would paſs by the 
houſe that day; which it accordingly did: and meet- 
ing vith an elderly woman and her daughter, who 
were travelling into ſome part of Wales by the ſame 
conveyance, I took my place, and got ſaſe to Mrs, 
Sarſenet, without any diſa greeable ev ent. 


CH AF. T1 
The Fiery concluded, 


RS. Sarfenet was kind enough to write to my 

father, and acquaint him w ith the whole pro- 
greſs of my raſh adventure; ard to aſſure him, * that 
[ was thoroughly ſenſible of my folly ; and that I was 
deſirous to throw myſelf at his feet, and aſk his for- 
eiveneſs.” 


E © I wrote at the ſame time to the poor woman who 
had aſſiſted me in my flight, to know what eff. & my 


8 clopetnent had had on my poor father. — She wrote 


me word, that he was almoſt diſtracted at the firit 
news of it: that it made great diſturbance in the fa- 
willy, as was naturally to be expected; but that the 
widow Townſend found means to pacify my father, 
by ſome falſe ſuggeſtion or other; and my ſiſter h. id 
perſuaded them that I was certainly gone to a rela- 


an's of ours near Warwick (as | had really talk- 
about them to my ſiſter); and that my father's firit 
Journey in queſt of me was thither : hut, not getting 
* intelligence of me there, ſomebody to 14 lum, 
that J had been feen two or three times of late at 
the Coachman's I.cuſe above-mentioned.” Upon 
Fluch, he went and threatened to ſend them both to 
al unleſs they diſcovered where they had conceals 
me. Having extorted the ſecret from them, he 

Fent immediately to Oxford (where I lad taken 
2 and traced me to the inn in London; hot, 
e woman there being afraid, I ſuppoſe, to diſcover 
2 4% into 
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into what hands ſhe had recommended me, my fa- 
* ther went to Mrs. Calvert's (the lady in Weſtminſter 
* whom I wiſhed to find out), and not hearing any 
* thing of me, was returned into the country, where 
he was quite melancholy, till he received Mrs. Sarſe— 
* net's letter. — What effect that had upon him, we 
are yet to learn: but, as it is now above a fortnight 
«« fince he muſt have received it, I am afraid the widow 
„ Townſend will not permit him to make any farther 
« enquiries after me: ſo here Jam, an exile from home, 
and an incumbrance to poor Mrs, Sarſenet : and I do 
«© not know what return it will ever be in my power to 
% make for the trouble I have given her,” — To this 
Mrs. Sarſcnet made a complaiſant reply, which the Av- 
chor cannot recollect. 


CHAP. XVM. 
The Effects of Miſs Tewnſend's Narration. 


T is a vulgar maxim, * that 4 pretty woman ſhould 
rather be ſeen than heard.” And indeed when a 
tair lady ſeems to talk merely for the ſake of talking ; 
or with a direct intention to attract admirers, the ſel— 
dom prepoſſeſſes a ſtranger in her favour. But as Miss 
Townlend's ſtory had intereſted Wildgooſe ſufficiently 
to raiſe his compaſſion ; there is an eafy tranſition from 
ity to love ; and it 1s far from certain, that he did not 
$8 to feel ſomething of that mere human paſſion for 
this young lady. But, being deſirous of acting in cha- 
racer, he obſerved, ** that, to be ſure, nothing but a 
„ prior obligation which we were under to obey our 
« heavenly Father can juſtify our diſobedience to an 
« earthly parent: and although he by no means approved 
9 of Miſs Townſend's leaving her father upon ſo flight 
a provocation; yet, as Providence frequently produ— 
©« ces good out of evil, and makes even our own indi- 
„ cretions concur with his gracious deſign of promoting 
« our felicity; perhaps, Madam, (ſays he) you may 
© be directed hither to receive inſtruction, in the way 
4 of ſalvation, even from the meaneſt of God's ſer- 
« yants; and I may perhaps be made an happy inſtiv- 
« ment of your converſion,” 2 
WNF 
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Miſs Townſend, though a well-diſpoſed girl, did not 
much reliſh Wildgooſe's enthuſiaſtic notions, or nice 
diſtinctions in divinity. But, as his perſon was very 
azrec cable, and they had learned from Tugwell that he 
was heir to a pretty good fortune, ft e had conceived no 
contemptible opinicn of him; and littened with great 
attention, whenever he talked upon common ſubjcets 

| would not {ovate that Mit « Lownlend was of 
a mercenary temper (lor the reality was not). But 
though fortune alone, where the perfon Is difagreeadle, 
has teidom any confiderable in fuel ce over the attections 
of a young girl: yet, | believe, in conjurRion with 
other circumſtances, it operates infeafibly upon their 
fancies, and contributes to niake the perfon poſſeſſed of 
it more agreeable than he wonld otherwite appenr 3 3 
the want of fortune freque atly p: events their ſeeing 
thoſe perf tions in a man, which he is really poſſeſſed or, 

\itts Townſend, however, inſtead of anfwerting 
V\ iidgooſe in a fericus way, turned the difcourſe; and 
began dry ng. him upon his external appearance. 
„Lord! Mr. W 1d;z5: fe,” ſays the, ** what makes you 
„go about in that fright ſal hair of yours ? e 

yon do not wear a wiz, as cther gentlemen do.” 
Madan,” replies Wildgoofe, ** I thould be Gorey if 
any part of my dreſs were to prejudice any ons 
againſt me; much leſs would I willingly raiſe a dif- 
guſt i in ſo pretty a lady againſt my perſon. But pray, 
Madam, why don't you like my hair?“ — © Oh! 
friglitful!“ ſays ſhe, ** tis fo ungentcel; fo _ 
ler people "= “ Why, as for other people,” re- 
plies Wildgoole, * 1 ſhould chuſe to be unlike a _ 
part of the world, in their vain faſhions and idle 
cuſtoms. But as to its being wngenteel, I am ſorry 
any thing ſhould be thought ſo, that is natural, con- 
venient, and (I think) becoming, If you do not 
think fo, young lady, I am a'raid it is owing to meer 
prejudice and the force of cuſtom.” — © C uſtom Je 
(fays Miſs Townfend) * why, cuſtom or faſhion is 

every thing, in regard to dreſs.“—“ I own, it hay 
too great a force,” replies Wildgooſe; ** and I dare 
** ſay, for that reaſon only, you think this great hoop 
* of yours yery ner, ang very becoming : and yet, 
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in the opinion of many people of the beſt taſte, no- 
thing can be ſo monſtrous, or more unnatural, than 
** hoop-petticoats are: and, I dare fay, we ſhall live 
* to ſee theſe Gothic ornaments baniſhed from the 
* world *.“ - What! hoops go out of faſhion ? Lord! 
** What a creature ſhould I be without my hoop !” 


Well, Madam,“ ſays Wildgoofe, © as I ſhould be ; 
ſorry to difter from you ip the leaſt trifle, and no: 


* endeavour to comply with every one in matters of 


* indifference, I wiſh I could bring you, and all man- 


** kind, to my way of thinking, in this article of wear: 
ing one's own hair: for, you muſt know, the honeſt 
„Barber, where J lodge, had a great diſpute with me 
** laſt night upon that very ſubject: and almoſt inſiſted 
upon making me a fine flowing white wig, as, he 
*© ſaid, he had done for Mr. Whitfield; who, he al- 
** fured me, was of opinion, that nothing contributed 
more to the converſion of ſinners, than a good peri- 
*" Wig; as it gave a dignity to our appearance, and 
prepoſſeſſed people in favour of our preaching.” 
Why,“ ſays Mrs. Sarſenet, © there may be ſome 
truth in that obſervation.” 
* Well,” continues Wildgooſe, © it was in vain for 
me to plead the examples of Patriarchs, Prophets, 
5 Apoſtles, and Reformers. The poor Barber (for 
„the credit of his trade) ſaid, if there were no wigs 
in thoſe days, there were certainly Barbers, by Da- 
" vid's alluſion to the chief inſtrument of their art, 
With lies thou cutteſt like a ſharp razor.“ 
Well, favs Mrs. Sarſenet, who was apt to ralſe 
ſcruples upon the moſt trifling occaſions, ** but do you 
really make a ferivus affair of this? I ſhould be glad 
to be fer right upon the lawſuine!s of uſing art a- 
* bout one's perfon, and eſpecially as to falſe hair: 
as many of my cuſtomers are as faulty in that reſped 
as the gentlemen; and, I believe, I fell as many 
% wips, or {ftes, as any Barber in town,” f 
Wildgooſe then, accuſtomed cf late to harangue 
upon all occaſions, proceeded upon this important ſub- 


ject in the following manner. 
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HAT. 
A Diſſertaticn on Periꝛvigt. 


64 HE uſe of falſe hair, Madam, by particular 
" people, for particular reaſons, is, I believe, 
very ancient in the world. Vain perſons of both 
% ſexes, either to conceal ſome natural defect, or to 
improve (as they imagined) their natural charms, 
have, in all ages, had recourſe to theſe artificial de- 
* corations, Xenophon (a Greek writer) mentions the 
* uſe of them amongſt the Medes. And ſome Com- 
** mentators are of opinion, that the hair of her head, 
„with which Mary Magdalene wiped our Saviour's ſeet, 
*« was really a ze, or a {et of falſe curls ; which the 
* might employ in that manner, to expreſs her deteſta- 
tion of the wanton and diſſolute life which ſhe had 
„ formerly led. It is certain, however, that theſe un- 
natural ornaments were eſteemed infamous in thoſe 
more early times, by all good and ſenſible people. 
« Julius Cæſar, though he is ſaid to have been part:- 
cularly pleaſed with the laurels decreed him by the 
Senate, becauſe they concealed the baldneſs of his 
** temples; yet that great man, I believe, would have 
„ been highly offended, if his Barber had propoſed a 
« ſett-of falſe curls for that purpoſe. — Though it is 
{ confeſſed, that the Emperor Otho, many years after, 
* wore a periwig; as he alſo is reproached with car- 
rying a looking-glaſs amongſt his baggage in his mi- 
litary expeditions, 

* The firſt mention which IT remember to be made 
of periwigs, in our Engliſh hiſtory, is in the account 
of Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham's 
appearing in diſguiſe at a ball at Paris, in their way 
to Madrid . But that was evidently a maſquerade- 
dreſs, as they wore falſe beards for the ſame pur- 
poſe : which alſo was done by the Players in Shake- 
ſpeare's time. Wigs were but little, if at all, uſed 


ie 


in England till the Reſtoration of Charles the Second 
and then chiefly by perſons of diſtinction. "Theſe 
% indeed 


F 4 
© In K. Janes the Firff's reign. 
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64 


indeed by degrees were imitated by the Beaux and ; 
Fops of the age. Yet it was ſome time before the WY . 
faſhion extended itſelf to the graver profetlions, cf „ 

Law, Phyſic, and Divinity. But, when once it had 


the ſanction of thoſe venerable bodies, it was not 
long, we may ſuppoſe, before it ſpread amongſt ail , 
ranks and degrees of men in the nation. 3 
At firſt, however, ſome reſemblance of Nature 1 ,, 
was obſerved in theſe contrivances of Art; and a 

periwig was only a more complete head of hair, © 


ſuited to the complexion, and fitted as exactly as 
poſſible to the forchead and temples, of the perion FF) .. 
who wore it. But of late years, any man, that has 1 . 
a mind to look more conſiderable or more wife than FF. 
his neighbours, goes to a Barber's, and purchaſes 1 , 
fifty ſhillings-worth of hair (white, black, or grey) ©, 
and hangs it upon his head, without the leaſt regard FF. > 
to his complexion, his age, his perſon, or his ſtation FF. 
in life. And certainly, if an inhabitant of the Cape W,, 

of Good Hope were to behold the ſtiff horſe-ban WW. 
buckles, or the tied wigs, of our Lawyers, Phyſici- . 
ans, Tradeſmen, or Divines, they would appear as 


© barbarous and extraordinary to them, as the iheeps . | 
*« tripes and chitterlins about the neck of a Hottentct e. 
dd th us,” Wh 

Nis Tewaſend and Mrs. Sarſenet forced a ſmile, at WM. 
"Wildpoote's vehemence and far-feiched compariſon. .! 
But be, correcting himſelf, went on. . f 

Jam aſhamed,” fays he, to dwell fo long upon WB, p 
the abſurdity cf our modern periwigs in point of taſte. Þ,, : 


But, as Miſs Townſend objedted to the pentility of 
my own locks ; and as the chief intent of hair, con-. 
lidered as ornamental, ſeems to he to give a ſoftneß e 
to the ſeatures, by riſing in an caly manner from the . | 
forehead, and falling loofely down upon the parts |. 
which it was deſigned to cover; I own, I had ta-. 
ther fee the worſt head of natural hair, than the : 
moſt accurate wig that ever adorned a Barber's block. . 
And as a good taſte in other articles of dreſs fees g 2; 
to prevail in the world, I ſhould not be ſurpriſed tog. 
ſee periwigs again baniſhed from the gentee} part ci, 
mankind, to our poor labourers and 9 to wr 

„% Who m 


hair. 
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© « whom it may be ſometimes convenient to be freed 


from the incumbrance of a long or buſhy head of 


„gut,“ continued Wildgooſe, “ I have a particu- 


1 lar and more important objection to thoſe ſupplemen- 
tal locks, from the bad influence they certainly have 
upon the moral and religious conduct of too many 


in this age.“ 


As how? for goodneſs fake!” cries Miſs Townſ- 


end. 
« Why, Madam, ſays Wildgooſe, „perhaps there 


never was a period that furniſhed fo many inſtances 
of unſeaſonable gaiety, or fo great a number of old 


* 


debauchees, as the age we live in. You yourſelf 
„have met with one inſtance, in the ſhort courſe of 


pour ramble. Now, J have often conceived, how 


m 


{ 


# ©* ſtrange ſoever you may think it, that this was owing 


= if 


in a great meaſure to the uſe of periwigs; that is, 
to the great eaſe with which the gentlemen of this 
generation may conceal the effects of old age, and 


exchange their grey Jocks for thoſe which are ex- 


preſſive of youth and vigour. It was certainly the 
kind intention of Providence, to remind us of the 
approach of age and infirmity, by the ſeveral ſymp- 
toms of wrinkled foreheads, decaying teeth, and 
grey bairs, Now, when à man of a debauched and 
diſſolute mind is almoſt worn out in the ſervice of 
his luſts and ſenſual appetites, he puts on a fine 
flowing Adonis or white periwig (and perhaps a ſet 
of falſe teeth); ſurveys himſelf in the glaſs, and im- 
mediately forgets his real age; commences beau 
again in the winter of his days; and, if he cannot 
prevail on any modeſt woman to accept of him as an 
. huſband, he has probably recourſe to tome mercenary 
wretch, who ſquanders away his money, ruins his 
health, and expoſes him to the ridicule of his very 
F* fervants and dependents ; and what is worſe, to the 
eternal diſpleaſure of his offended Creator.” 

Sd © Beſs me!“ cries Mits Townſend, ** why you have 
given us quite a ſermon upon periwigs. I really ne- 
ver apprehended there was fo much fin, though there 
*-wight be a great deal of folly, under the wig of a 
EN beau 
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beau. But you will perſuade one to believe, that (in 
« a literal ſenſe) * the hairs of our head are all nun- 
„ Fered;” and that it is unlawful either to increaſe or 
* diminiſh them on any account. 

Indeed I myſelt was impoſed upon by an old gentle- 
« man in a ſolemn wig: and, on the contrary, I heard 
4% lately of an old Baronet, that fell in love with a 
* young lady of ſmall fortune (at ſome public place) 
& for her beautiful brown /ocks. He married her on a 
„ ſudden. But was greatly diſappointed upon ſeeing 
*% her wig or tete the next morning thrown careleſsly 
„% upon her toilette; and her Ladyſhip appearing at 
* breakfaſt in very bright red hair; which was a co- 
#* Jour the old gentleman happened to have a particular 
" averſion to.” 

„ Well, Madam,” replied Wildgooſe, “ then I hope 
* ] have almoſt made you a convert to my opinion, 
and reconciled you to the natural ornaments of the 
t human face; though you were ſo lately diſguſted at 
4 my appearance.” — © Why, really,” fays ſhe, 
1% whatever may be naturally beautiful; yet cuſtom, 
& as I ſaid before, makes one like or diſlike things, as 
&« the faſhion varies.” 

% But, Madam, if painting the face were as much 
* the faſhion in England as it is in France, could you 
* think it lawful for a good Chriſtian to comply with 
ff ſuch meretricious decorations?” .— © Lord!” 
fays Miſs Townſend, © you uſe ſo many hard words; 
« you may call one names for aught I know, and we 
* not underſtand you. But, I think, we have had more 


* than enough upon this foolifh ſubject.“ 


Wildgooſe therefore made an apology for his imper- 
tinence, and took his leave for the preſent. And, hay- 
ing been now near a fortnight at Glouceſter, the next 
night he made a farewell-harangue to his uſual audi- 
ence ; appointed Mrs. Sarſenet a fort of Deaconels, 
and Mr. Keen the Barber a Ruler, of the little ſyna- 
gogue, with inſtructions to aſſemble the brethren occa- 
ſionally, and exhort them to perſeverance; and left 
Glouceſter the next day, after promiſing to viſit them 
again in his return from Briſtol, 

CHAD. 
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Sarſenet, the happened to be gone out; and 

he found nobody in the thop but Miſs Townſend. Aſter 
a ſhort converſation with her on the ſubject of religion 
bon which head ſhe never ſeemed to relith his doctrine), 
I Wildgoofe faid, © he hoped to have the pleaſure of 
I © hearing of her ſometimes, by the hands of Mrs. Sarſe- 
net.“ Miſs Townſend anſwered, ** ſhe did not know 

r Wo © how long ſhe might ſtay at Glouceſter: but,” fetch- 
ing an involuntary ſigh, which was immediately ſuc- 

e ceeded by a bluſh, ſhe owned, © the ſhould be always 
= © glad to hear of Mr. Wildgoofe, eſpecially when he 
= + was returned to his diſconſolate nicther,” Wild- 


4 CHAP. XX, 

. Farewell-harangue is attended with a diſaſtreus 
£ | Circumflance. 

s HEN Wildgooſe came to take his leave of Mrs, 


at rooſe replied, © that he had written to his mother, 
e, and given her the reaſons for his conduct; but muſt 
n, leave it to Heaven to diſpoſe of him as it ſhould think 


as W'* fit,” Then taking Miſs Towuſend's hand, and preſſ- 
© ing it to his lips, he took his leave, with a deep ſigh and 
ch u very expreſſive ſilence. 
ou At Wildgooſe's farewell harangue, there was a piece 
th of fun played off, which, as it was attended with ſeri- 
! eus conſequences to the poor Barber, ought not to be 
IS; bere omitted. 
we Cader the fame roof with the ſaid Artift, and in part 
re Wof the ſame ruinous manſon, there dwelt an honeſt 
Publican, to whoſe craft the pious Conventicle at Mr. 
er- Keen's was by no means favourable. The Publican 
av- Wherefore gladly connived at, or rather aided and aſſiſt- 
ext ed, an unlucky project of his fon and ſome 'prentices, to 
&iturb at leaſt, it not to put a ſtop to this dangerous 
Wllembly The ancicnt dining-room, in which they 
Net had a communication with each part cf the houſe : 
Put the common door had been ſtopped vp, by agree- 
Went, for ſome years. This however, the lads con- 
Jrived to open; and from thence, early in the morning, 
jad carefully laid a train of gunpowder by the fide of 
ne wall, as far as the tub upon which Tugwell uſual- 


ly 
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ly ſeated himſelf near his Maſter ; and at proper inter- 
vals had beſtowed ſquibs and crackers, with balls of 
wildfire: and into the tub they had conveyed a conſi. 
derable quantity of that infernal compoſition. 

Having thus laid their plot, they waited with az 
much impatience for their time of meeting, as Guy 
Fawkes and his aſſociates did for the meeting of the 
Parliament on the fifth of November. At length the 
evening came; and while Wildgooſe was in the moſt 
pathetic part of his diſcourſe, dealing about his judg- 
ment of wrath and indignation, fire and brimſtone, with 
great zeal and vehement geſticulations, they ſet fire to 
their train; which, coreſponding with the heated ima- 
ginations of the audience, had its proper effect; and 
threw them into the utmoſt conſternation, The Saints 
and Sinners fled promiſcuouſly, without waiting for the 
benediction. The tub, on which Tugwell was perch- 
ed, burſt into a thouſand pieces, with ſo loud a report, 
and ſuch violent force, that, if Jerry's prudence had 
not prevailed over his fortitude, and prompted him to 
make his eſcape amongſt the foremoſt of the company, 
he would probably have been fent to Heaven, before 
his time, in a chariot of fire. A poor decrepit old wo- 
man, however, in her crowned hat, who, on account of 
her deafneſs, was ſeated near the Preacher was, terribly 
battered and burnt by the burſting of the barrel: which, 
of itſelf, was ſufficient for Mr. Keen's getting a warrant, 
and carrying the Publican before the Mayor ; who, un- 
leſs he had found ſufficient bail, and given ſecurity to 
indemnify the old woman for her burns and bruiſes, 
would have committed him to the Caſtle. The Publ: 
can, however, took an opportunity of revenging him- 


felf ſufficiently upon his pious neighbour ; which will be 


related in its proper place. 


END OF BOOK III. 
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E 
Sets out for Bath; 


: | R. Wildgooſe, during his ſtay at Glouceſter, 


having heard that there was a conſiderable So- 


ciety of godly people eſtabliſhed at Bath, was refolved 


to viſit that place in his way to Briſtol. And being like- 
wiſe informed that there was, at this time, a race at 
Cirenceſter ; he was inclined to make another effort at 


one of thoſe public meetings, and attack the Devil, a 
E ſecond time, in one of his ſtrong holds; and reſolved 
therefore to take his route by that place and Tetbury, 
and fo to Bath. 


Accordingly they ſet out pretty early in the morning, 


and about eight o'clock reached Bird-lip-hill. 


Wildgooſe, being a little thoughtful on parting with 


his Chriſtian brethren ; and a fort of melancholy like- 
© wiſe ſucceeding in his mind, to the innocent ſprightlineſs 
of Miſs Townſend ; but little converſation paſſed be- 
= tween the two Pilgrims. Tugwell, however, took the 
liberty to remind his Maſter of his mother's illneſs; and 


ſaid, ** it was a little hard-hearted in him, not to write 
6 her a letter, howſomever ; that he himſelf ſhould not 
« mind the loſs of his fon ſo much, if he could but 
hear from him now and then, that he might know 
& whether he was alive or not: he hoped, therefore, 


that Mr, Wildgooſe would write to Magam, and 
let her know as how they ſhould be at home again 


be 
F 
1E 


i very ſpeedily.” Wildgooſe replied, with ſome degree 
of peeviſhneſs, ** that he had written to his mother; 
© but as to their returning home again, that was ac- 

* cording 
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* cording as Mr. Whitfield ſhould diſpoſe of him, and 
„ according to the ſucceſs of his labours in the Goſpel, 
In ſhort,” ſays he, © haſt thou forgot our great Maſ. 
« ter*'s declaration, Whoſoever loves father or mother 
„ more than me, is not worthy of me ?”— Jerry ſtood 
corrected, and ſo trudged on without farther reply. 

They now proceeded for ſeveral nules, without meet. 
ing with any adventure: and Wildgooſe might as well 
have thought of preaching the Goſpel in the deſarts of 
Arabia, as on the Cot{wold hills. He would have 
been like the Preacher, whoſe diſcourſes generally pro- 
duced ſuch a ſolitude in his church, that he was faceti- 
ouſly called, © the voice of one crying in the wilderneſy 
or defart,” Vox clamantiis in deſerto. 

Indeed the faine of Cirenceſter races operated ſo ſtrong. 
ly, that it had drawn every man, woman, and child, 
for ten miles round, that could either borrow an horſe, 
or walk on foot, into its vortex ; fo that they did not 
meet a living creature, unleſs a London waggon might 
be called fo, upon the high road. 

In the afternoon, however, they faw a pompou* 
equipage, with a numerous attendance, come whirling 
along the road, amidſt a cloud of duſt. It was a lan- 
dcau, or open coach, with ſix horſes, and four or five 
out-riders in moſt flaming liveries* - They came upon 
them ſo ſuddenly, that Wiligooſe had hardly time to 
get out of the road; and one of the footmen gave 'Tug- 
well an hearty cut with his whip, to quicken his pace, 
and clear the way. : 

The principal figure in this gay party was a young 
fellow, whom, on a ſudden glance, Wildgooſe unmedi- 
ately recollected to have been an intimate acquaintance 
in the Univerſity. He had unexpectedly arrived at an 
immenſe fortune; was juſt married; and was condutt- 
ing bis bride, with ſome other company, to his country 
houſe in ——— ſhire. He would hardly have recon- 
noitred Wildgooic, however, in his ſhort hair and his 
preſent unccuth appearance, if he had youchſafed a 
look upon two ſuck duty gbjeRs as he and his ſellow- 
traveller now were. The whole company conſiſted of 
three ladies and two gentlemen ; who were laughing 
and talking, in all the gaiety and wanton Icvity of un- 


thinking 
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50 4 thinking youth. Wildgooſe, however, was ſo far ſrom 
enxying them, that he only lamented their unhappineſs, 
„chat, notwithſtanding their ſplendid appearance and 
„ © ſeeming felicity, they had not yet been bleffed with 
© « the illumination of the Spirit, as he flattered himſelf 
he and his humble companion had happily been.” 
© This ſcene was hardly ſhifted, when, as a contraſt 
to the ſplendor of it, they eſpied a poor Tinker and his 
& Trull, fitting calmly on a ſhady bank, under an hedge, 
© a little out of the road. Tugwell enquired of the Tin- 
ker, how far it was to Cirenceſter.” Inſtead of giving 
a direct anſwer to his queſtion, the Tinker told him, 
„ be would be too late for the ſport ; for that the hor- 
2 « ſes were to flart at three o'clock, and that this was 
« the laſt day of the race.” The firſt part of this intel- 
i © ligence damped Tugwell's ſpirits; as the latter made 
 {W \\ildgocſe waver in his reſolution of going that way, 
lle then aſked the Tinker, ** whethcr there was not 
u a nearer way to Tetbury than through Cirenceſter ?” — 
= © Yes,” fays he, © by ſome miles. It you keep the 
\- © right-hand road at the next turning, it will bring you 
„ co a public houſe, called Park corner, where there is 
good ale and civil uſage.” 
„As the Tinker and his Doxy were regaling themſelves 
with a bacon-bone, which they had got at a neighbour- 
ing farm-houſe, it put 8 in mind of what he had 
+ ſtored in his wallet : and Wildgooſe, conſidering it as 
an act of humiliation, and that he might probably make 
a meal and a convert at the fame time, complied with 
g {Jerry's requeſt, to join this hippy couple, and refreſh 
. chemſelves with what Mrs. Whitheld had furnithed him 
#at Glouceſter, where, befides a ſubſtantial lice or two 
of a round of becf, he had laid in an old French-flaſk, 
filled with ſome good ale or ſtrong beer. They there- 
ſore, with a proper apology, took their feat upon the 


4 bank; Wildgooſe next the Tinker, and Tugwell by his 
is Trull. 
0 They were hardly ſeated, when Wildgooſe (in his 


„ vay) aſked the Tinker, why he choſe to lead ſuch an 
idle vagabond lite, as thoſe, of his profeſſion generally 


r p n y © * 1 . * * 
« did?” —" Yes,” ſays Tugwel!, it is like a travel- 
ling Cobler, that gves about, and takes the meat out of 


„the 
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ter to pick a bone under a hedge, than to rot in a 


ker replied, as in the following chapter. 


1 Was ſettled in a very flouriſhing trade, as a Bta- 


40 


. 


ed, whether it meant twenty pounds or forty pounds 


. kinſman was, to leave her only twenty pounds a year 


«. 


the mouth of an honeſt workman, that is to live by 
his trade.” © Hey ! what the Devil!“ (ſays the Tinker) 
the Pot calls the Kettle Black arſe ! why I ſuppoſe 
thou art a Pedlar, as well as myſelf : ſure, all trade; 
muſt live.” —* Yes,” ſays Wildgooſe, ©* very true: 
but I wonder any one ſhould chuſe to live in ſuch an 
unſettled way, if it is in his power to avoid it.“ — 
Aye,” ſays the Tinker,“ but thoſe that cannot live 
at home, muſt ſeek their fortune abroad. It is bet. 


* 
- LY * Lay Lay 


- 


Lo 


* 


— 


gaol; as perhaps I might have done, if I had ſtay. 
ed at home.” — ** How to?” ſays Tugwell, What! 
I ſuppoſe you owed money, and had none to pay?” 
— Yes,” replies the Tinker; © I was ruined by x 
piece of good fortune : or rather, by truſting more 
to the ſmiles of fortune, than to my own induſtry.” 
— That is no uncommon caſe,” ſays Wildgooſe; 
but how did that come to paſs ?” To which the Tin. 


m - — E - 
— x R — — . i $6” - 


- 
— 
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CHAT © 
The Tinker's Tale. 


; an 0 


zier, in a large town in the Weſt of England; 
in which I employed a great many hands: and my 


— I 
— — 


wife and I lived happily together. A diſtant relation, II.“ 
dying without children, left five thouſand pounds be- 
twixt me, my three brothers, and a fiſter ; which, 


one would have thought, might eaſily have been di- 
vided between us, without the aſſiſtance of a Lau- 
yer. But, as we were to pay an old aunt an annuity 
for her life, of twenty pounds half yearly, this part 
of the will being ambitioufly expreſſed” “ Ami- 
guouſly, I ſuppoſe you mean,” ſays Wildgooſe. — © | 
mean” (fays the Tinker) © what the Lawyer told us, 
that it was impoſſible to know, as the will was word-f 


a year; though every one knew the intention of my 
in the whole; and the Lawyer that made the will! 


had probably expreſſed it ſo, on purpoſe to make 
„Vorn 
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de work for the Tinker (as the faying is). Well ; we 
\ I: were adviſed to put the affair into Chancery, in an 


er 

50 amicalle way, as they call it; which, as they told 

Jos (us, would be a trifling expence, and would ſoon be 
s FE f 0 0 

by: determined. But my ſiſter and one of my brothers 


an dying in the man time, and leaving children, we 
By: were forced to have Bills of Revivor (I think they 
7 call them) one after another: to that, by ſome means 


jo: =? or other, we could never get a decree to ſettle this 
* k affair under ſeven years. \ hen that was done, our 
1 I awyer told us, the buſineſs we uld now foon be end- 
kf 1 ed; ſor that there was nothing more to do, but to 


„ſettle the account before a Nlafter in Chancery; 


4 a 

” F which, one would think, might have been eaſily done. 
* „ But we ſoon found, that not a few years were re— 
„ quired to ſettle an account, which any School-maſter, 
7. or indeed any School-boy, might have ſettled in a few 
W. ho 

- hours. 


gut J ſhould have told you before, that, after a de- 
cent mourning for the death of my kinſinan, I had in- 
| vited ſome of my friends to a tavern, to partake ot 
my joy, for the legacy which he had left me. I al- 
* fo thought it unneceſſary to make myſelf any longer 
a ſlave to my buſineſs ; and the reſpect, with which 
d; found my ſelf treated by the waiters and tapſters, at 
the public houſes which I frequented, made me fond 
of. repeating wy viſits at thoſe places of rendez- 
be. = Vous. : : 
My poor wite ſaw the abſurdity of my conduct; 
4.05 2nd whenever I came home dlated with I:quor, would 
reproach me for my folly in no very gentle terms. In 


Kc 


au- * 
niir ſhort, home began to be difagreeable to me, and l 
part Was never eaty out of a public nouſe; ſo that by ne- 
„. gleding wy buſineſs, and ſpending conſiderable ſums 
„at the tavern, by the time our law-ſuit was ended, 
Port [ found myſelf more in debt than the ſhare of my le- 
n gacy which the law had left me amounted to ; for, 
ind inſtead of one thoufand pounds apiece, it did not turn 
my out above five hundred, Her vexation on this ac- 
rear count was the death of my poor wife ; and though I 


will held up my head a year or two longer, my landlord 
J at laſt ſeized upon my ſtock, for rent; and I was 
forced 


jake“ 
Ork 


8 
1 


it 
1 
0 
" 
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* forced to abſond, and leave my three children upon 
ve the pariſh, and to fly my country. And thus by ny 
% own folly, and the EY of a Court of Equity, 
from a topping Tradeſman, I am become a travelling N 
Tinker, at your ſervice.” 

Though Tugwell had been cramming in his col 
beef, during the Tinker's narration ; yet he ſhook hi; 
head at the concluſion of it, and ſaid, that the Lay 
" _ a bottomleſs pit, as the Exciſeman uſed tg 
40 ay.“ 

Wildgooſe obſerved, “ that thoſe forms in Law, 
which were fometimes ſo oppreſſive to individuals, 
were the greatelt ſecurity, in general, of juſtice and 
of property.“ —** That is true, Maſter,” ſays Tug- 
well. But come, let us drink, and drive care a- 
« way,” quoth Jerry. He then put the flaik to li; 
mouth, and toſſed of one half of it: then, clapping ki 
hand upon the young woman's knee ; who was a hand- 
ſome black girl (black, I mean, from the ſooty contad 
of her Paramour, for naturally ſhe was as fair as the 
Venus of Corregio) — Tugwell, | fay, ſqueezing he 
knees, with a waggiſh air, bid the lady pledge him. 
But the Tinker's dog, who lay at his miſtreſs's feet, no; 
approving of Jerry's familiarity, ſtarts up, and ſnaps at 
his fingers: in return for which, he gave the dog a kick 
in the guts. This rouſed the Tinker's choler, already 
provoked at Tugwell's amorous freedom with his Doxy; 
and he gave him a click in the mazard. Tugwell hal 
not been uſed tamely to receive a kick or a cuff : hs 
therefore gave the Tinker a rejoinder ; which woul! W? 
have brought ona regular boxing-match, had not Wild- 
gooſe on one ſide, and Trulla on the other, interpoſed. 


j 


ever, ſacked up his budget, and his companion her bun- 
dle, and went growling off, with hearty curſes both 
upon Tugwell and his Maſter, for intruding upon theni 
and interrupting their tranquility. Such was the event 
of Wildgooſe's benevolent intention of converting this WW 
itinerant Copper-ſinith and his female companion; which 
Tugwell called, „ caſting their pearls before ſwine ;* 
though his own indiſcretion alone and carnal waggery 


$] 

and put a ſtop to far her hoſtilities. The Tinker, how- | 
8 
} 


had defeated his Maſter's purpoſe, and deprive _ 
0 


in! 
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of an opportunity of giving them any ſpiritual inſtruc- 
tion. 

Our two Pilgrims finiſhed their repaſt, took a ſhor# 
nap to refreſh themſelves, and then proceeded on their 
journey ; leaving the Cirenceſter road, and bending 
their courſe towards Park-corner : but the ſhades of 
night overtook them, before they reached their intend- 
cd quarters. 


C2 A FP. IK 


Their comfortable Reception at Park-corner, near Lord 
Bathurſt's IWoods. 


9 LESSED be the man that firſt invented 
« Warming-pans!” faid an old gentleman, with 
whom I paſſed the Alps, upon coming to a comfortable 
inn on Mount S. Bernard. And bleſſed be that good 
« Chriſtian who firſt found out Chimney-corners !” (ſaid 


5 Tugwell to himſelf) upon ſpying the diilant light of 


the inn to which they had been directed. Nothing is 


more comfortable,” continued Jerry, © than a pipe 
| * of tobacco in a chimney-corner, after wandering 


„ about in a dark night and in a ſtrange country, as we 
10 


have done. And if I can but meet with a hit of ſoft 
cheeſe and a radiſh, to cloſe the orifice of the ſto- 
mach (as the Exciſeman uſed to ſay), 1 ſhall be as 


K happy as the Great Mogul.” 


Tugwell was conſoling himſelf with theſe ſavoury i- 


| dcas, when, about nine o'clock, they approached Park- 
corner. But lo! inſtead of this ſnug ſcene which Jerry 
had formed in his imagination, they fourd the inn ſa 
| crowded with company from Cirenceſter races, that 
they were forced to fit drinking out at the door (it be- 
ing a warm evening); and the ftables alſo were fo full, 
that there were near twenty horſes ſtanding round the 


ſign- poſt. 

It was in vain for ſoot-paſſengers to expect any kind 
of lodgings upon ſuch an occaſion; and it was even 
with difficulty that they got any fort of refreſhment. 
Tugwell began to complain of great fatigue, and to la- 


ment their diſtreſs : but 1 attentive to nothing 
ſo much as the converſion o 


„in a 


ſinners, cried out 
ſtrain 
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ſtrain of exultation, © Now for it, Jerry! this is an ur- 
expected opportuntiy ! let us take poſſeſſion of the 
„Devil's ſtrong hold; we will make his kingdom ſhake, 
« Il warrant you!“ 

Having faid this, in the warmth of his zeal, withoy 

any more ceremony, he mounted the horſe-block conti. 

uous to the ſign-poſt, and began to harangue with 
fach vehemence, that he ſoon drew together all the com. 
pany about the houſe : and though ſome mocked, yet 
others were very attentive ; for, as many of them came 
at no great diſtance from Glouceſter, they had heard a 
Wildgooſe's fame, and were glad of an opportunity a 
gratifying their curioſity at ſo eaſy a rate. 

But, after a little time, ſome of them began to regte 
the leaving their pipes and their punch-bowls ; other; 
were provoked at being interrupted in the midſt of ther 
ſongs and catches; and could not forbear renewin? 
their melody at every period of Wildgooſe's diſcourſe; 
which he perceiving, after ſome time, addreſſed ther 
in the apoſtolic flrain, © If any is merry, let him fin! 
„ Pſalms;” and ordered Tugwell to give out the hun. 
dredth Plalm. But the people of the houſe, thinking 
their craft was in danger, and that preaching and fing- 
ing of Pſalms interrupted more profitable buſineſs, wen 
not much pleaſed with theſe proceedings. They conti 
ved, therefore, at a propoſal of the Hoſtler ; who, 
climbing up the ſign- poſt, which was not much illumi- 


nated, diſcharged a bucket of water upon the heads dis: 
the two Pilgrims ; which raiſed a great uproar, threw l 
all into conſuſion, and effectually cooled their d:v6- * 
tion. che 


They were now certainly in very evil plight ; alma {Fave 
wet to the ſkin, and thoroughly tired; not likely to get ure 


any bed, or any comfortable accommodations, at Parb d e 
corner; and they were aſſured, there was no other cu 
houſe upon the road nearer than Tetbury, which wa !! 


fix or ſeven miles. In the midſt of this diſtreſs, howe-{@&uld 
ver, a gentleman's ſervant in a green coat and. black] 
cap, with ſome dog couples by his ſide, having obſerr- 
ed that Wildgooſe had a watch in his pocket (which he 
conſulted about the hour of the night), and that he ha” 
otherwiſe the appearance of a gentleman, thought he 


* ! 1 


my". 3 


af 
. 
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might ſafely invite him and his companion to his habita- 
tion, This was part of an old Gothic building, about 
a mile within lord Bathurſt's fine woods, which extend- 
Jed for five or fix miles to the weſt of Cirenceſter, and 
Ware cut into glades and avenues ; moſt of which are ter- 
t 4 minated by towers or ſpires, or ſome other ſtriking ob- 
Wjects, egreeably to the magnificent taſte of that worthy 
Nobleman. 
Upon the Keeper's offering them ſuch accommodati- 
Wons as his houſe would afford, the travellers, we may 
be ſure, having no choice, were glad to accept of ſo 
Wnexpected an invitation, They accompanied their ho- 
Weſt guide, therefore, who was then going to his caſtle, 
together with a Groom of my Lord's, who had ſtayed 
„out beyond his time, and intended to lie at the houſe in 
the wood till the morning. 
n The gloomy darkneſs and ſolemn ſilence of the woods 
12: Wthrovgh which they were conducted by mere ſtrangers, 
„lied Tugwell with terrible apprehenſions; which were 
1 aggravated, upon their approach to the houſe, 


O 
| 


ls 


6» 
Yi 


y the loud barkings of ſome wolf-dogs, pointers, and 
u- WJouthern hounds, and the like; which echoing from the 


in: {WFuinous walls, revived in Tugwell's imagination his dan- 
ag: ger from the adventure of the buck-hunters ; but when 
en hey came ftill nearer, the canking of ſome Spanith geeſe, 
ni. he gobling of turkeys, and the noiſe of other uncom- 
ho, ion fowls, which are kept there, threw poor Jerry in- 
mi- the utmoſt conſternation. He was ſoon freed from 
sais alarm, however, on being conducted into a chear- 
ten l kitchen; where the Keeper's wife was expecting the 


vo turn of her huſband by a good fire. Being informed 
che diſtreſs from which his benevolence had freed the 
nc} MFavellers, ſhe received them with tolerable civility ; 
ge eüred them to come to the fire, and dry themſelves — 
ark entertained them with as much hoſpitality as their 
cher Hrcumſtances would allow of. 
wf | he Keeper had but one ſpare bed, which Tugwell 
we · ¶ Puld not be prevailed upon to partake with his Maſter ; 
lack took up his lodgings with the Groom in the hay loft; 


ſen- d Wildgooſe, making it a point of conſcience, not to 
h be! dulge himſelf in the ſoftneſs of a down-bed, when his 
had o- labourer fared ſo coarfly, wrapt hiinſelf up in the 
ht be coverlet, 


might 
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coverlet, and lay down upon the floor. So, thouzh 
they were both thoroughly tired, through the complai- 
ſance of the one, and the quixotiſm of the other, a very 
good feather-bed remained uſeleſs and un»occvpied, 
Wildgooſe however, flept tolerably well on the floor; 
and Tugwell would have flept better in the hay-loft, 
had not the Groom, who choſe to lie in his boots and 
ſpurs, given Jerry now and then an involuntary titilla- 
tion. 


6 
Spiritual Advice. 


be the morning, as ſoon as the Keeper aroſe, he 
prepared them a good breakfaſt of toaſt and ale; 
and as his wife was drelling a ſucking child by the fire, 
ſhe expreſſed ſome concern that Mr, Wildgooſe had ſo 
bad a lodging, and was forced to lie upon the floor all Mon 
night, as ſhe found he had done, Wildgooſe, recolle&- S 
ing, Mr. Whitheld's method of allegorizing upon ſuch y b 
occaſions ſhook his head, and, turning towards "T'uz- 570 


well, in alluſion to the child at the breaſt, Ah!” favs Me 
he, I ſweetly leaned on my Saviour's boſom ; and be! 
* ſucked out of the breaſts of his conſolation; and | Han 
© can truly ſay, the banner of his love was ſpread over * 
& me the whole night “.“ th 

The poor woman a ſtranger to this pious jargon, ſtar- Ic 
ed at him with aſtoniſhment, t9 hear a jolly man, as Neck 


Wildgooſe was, talk of Sucking at the breaſt : which 
Tugwell obſerving, and imagining he could explain his 
Maſter's meaning, Yes, yes,” (ſays he)“ his Worſhip 
« only talks in the way of Chriſtian diſcourſe, look: ye ! 
e that is, (as a body way ſay) his Worſhip took a good 
„ ſwingeing nap, and had a comfortable pight's refl.” 
Wildgooſe did not reflect upon the improbability of his 
audience's not com prehending his allegorical meaning; 
but thought the Jaaſt he could do, in re:urn for their 
kindneſs, was to impart ſome ſpiritual advice to his hoſt 
and family, 


Aſier 


* 4 
„id. Journali- | 
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W Aſter a few obſervations therefore upon the laudable 
Wt ure of hoſpitality, and putting them in mind, “ that, 
W in the primitive times, ſome had entertained angels, 
Gi without ſuſpeRing any thing of the matter ;” he pro- 
ed to aſſure them, „that in ſuch caſes (as that of 
Rahab the Harlot for inſtance) it was her faith, and 
noi her kindneſs to the Jewiſh ſpies, that was fo ac- 
Meeptable to God. In ſhort,” ſays he, “though it 
Wis a very commendable thing to entertain ſtrangers in 
Kiſtreſs, as you have done us; yet you mult be very 
WE: 1tious not to place the leaſt merit in this, or in any o- 
| pc good work which you can poſſibly perform. For 
Bc muſt be ſaved by Faith alone, without works.“ 

Faith and troth, Maſter,” replies the Keeper, 
Wc uſed to religious ſpeculations) “ I never thought 
bout merit, or any ſuch thing. I did as I would 
edone by, Our ale is but poor indeed ; but, ſuch 


— 


0g 
» 


* 
it is, you are as welcome to it as a King: and I 
| on't defire a farthing for my trouble, 
| However, Maſter, 1 don't know what you mean 
h Wy being /aved without 4vork, But I am ſure all the 
- Þith in the world, without work, would not ſave 
's de from ſtarving. It is true,” continues he, I 
d bc in my Lord's houſe here, rent- free; but never a 
| [Ban in the country works harder to ſupport his fami- 
chan Ido. And if you chuſe to take a turn here 
che woods, Iwill ſhew you ſome ſerpentine walks, 
„ich / adviſed my Lord to let me“ cut out this laſt 
1s eck; in which, indeed, the honeſt man probably 
h Jo more pride than my Lord himſelf did. 
1s idgooſe, therefore, having given his hoſteſs half a 
'p Mn for her trouble (which ſhe did not at all expect 
| 


': luch gueſts), took his leave, and accompanied the 
err into the woods. 


S 


is . 

_ : Stranger, of a peculiar Character, arrives, 

it he Keeper and his gueſts were in the amphi- 
hcatre before the Gothic houſe, there arrived a 

a " x . . 1 

er erly gentleman (with his ſervant), whoſe curio(- 


brought him to fee the place. Well,“ ſays 
he, 
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he, to a country fellow, who had been his guide, 
„ where are thele turpentine walks, which you tol4me 
« of?” Then, alighting from his horſe, and ſurveying 
the ſtructure, which repreſents the ruin ofa caſtle, over- 
grown with ivy; © Aye, fays he, a very ancient place! 
Probably one of the caſtra &/tiva, or ſummer camps, 
* of the Romans; fome appendage to Cirenceſter, l 
« ſuppoſe, which was one of the caſtra hyberna, or 
« winter ſtations, of the Roman legions. The caſtle 
« itſelf was probably built during the Barons wars, in 
„ the reign of Henry the Third, or of King John.”— 
« Aha! look ye there now,” ſays the Keeper, ſmiling; 
&«& fo ſeveral gentlemen have thought. But, Sir, 1 af- 
&« ſure you, it was built by my preſent Lord, but a few 
«© years ago; and his Lorthip uſed to ſay, he could have 
„ built it as old again, if he had had a mind.” —** Built 
by my preſent Lord!” crics the gentleman with a 
frown: © and were there no ruins ot a caſtle here be- 
« fore?” —* Not that 1 ever heard of,” replies the 
Keeper.—** Well, for my part,” ſays the ſtranger, « [ 
« don't at all approve of theſe deceptions : which muſt 
« neceſſarily miſlead future antiquaries, and introduce 
« great confuſion into the Engliſh hiſtory. I don't won- 
& der” (continues the ſtranger, turning towards Wild- 
« gooſe) © that any gentleman ſhould with to have his 
« woods or gardens adorned with theſe venerable Go- 
« thic ſtructures; as they ſtrike the imagination with 
« yaſt pleaſure, both by the greatneſs of the object, and 
&« alſo by giving us a melancholy idea of their paſt gran- 
« deur and magnificence. But for a man to build 1 
« ruin, or to erect a modern houſe in the ſtyle of our 
« Gothic anceſtors — appears to me the ſame ablurcity, 
« and muſt be attended with the ſame inconvenience 
« to poſterity, as that which many people have of late 
«© run into, of having their pictures drawn in the ha— 
4“ bits of Vandyke or Sir Peter Lely; or that of out 
« modern mint-maſters, of repreſenting our Engliſh 
« Heroes in Roman armour and the dreſſes of antiqur 
« ty. For though I myſelf have a great v2neration for 
« the Roman cuſtoms, yet this focliſh practice, l think, 


« deſtroys one conſiderable u!e of PiQures and Medaly 
| „ that 
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„% that of conveying to poſterity the habits and cuſtoms ' 
© of the age we live in.” 

„ find, Sir,” ſays Wildgooſe, you are a connoiſ- 
« ſeur in theſe things; and, I ſuppoſe, have a taſte for 
„ antiquities.” — “ Sir,” replies the gentleman, ** I have 
« ſome little taſte that way; and took Cirenceſter in 
my road to Glouceſter, not to ſee the races, I afſure 
« you, but to enquire after ſome of thoſe Roman coins 
&« which are found there in great abundance.” 

As the Antiquary was talking, he pulled out his ſu- 
darium, or pocket handkerchief, to wipe his face, when 
two or three filver and copper medals (which he had 
met with at Cirenceſter) dropped out of his pocket : 
which he picked up, and began explaining them to 
Wildgooſe and the company: upon which, Wildgooſe 
obſerved, ** that the ſtudy of Medals was a curious ſtu- 
dy; but he could never be convinced of the utility of 
it.“ The wtzlity of it!“ (replies the Virtuoſo, with 
ſome vivacity) “ why as to that, Ill only refer you to 
Mr. Addiſon's Dialogues upon that ſubject ; to which 
„think, nothing can be added. 

«* But people often run themſelves into difficulties,” 
(continued he) and lay themſelves open to their anta- 

goniſts, by reſting their cauſe upon a wrong plea : 
every thing muſt be proved uſeful , forfooth ! where- 
as I think it ſufficient if ſome things are proved agree- 
able and entertaining. Why has not the imagination 
or fancy a right to be gratified, as well as the paſ- 
ſions or appetites, in a ſubordirate degree, and under 
the directions of reaſon ? 
8 © If L were to diſpute with a M-thodiſt about luxury 
„is food, or about the neceſſity of faſting and mortifi- 
cation; ] ſhould not think myſeli obliged to prove, 
that every thing we uſually eat, was abſolutely neceſ- 
8 /ary to ſupport life.“ 
Sir,“ ſays Wildgooſe, interrupting him, © I never 
heard that the Methodiſts laid any ſtreſs upon thoſe 
legal obſervances of faſting or diſtinction of meats, 
but eat and drank juſt as other people do.“ Pro- 
bably they may,” replies the Virtuoſo, © notwith- 
| ſanding their mortified pretenſions. At leaſt (from 
bat 1 know of their Kak denial) they are the laſt 
Vol. I, G people 
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« people with whom I would truſt a wiſe or daugh. 


" ter. 
* But, however, ſuppoſe I were diſputing, I ſay, 


« with any ſuperſtitious perſon upon the ſubje& of 


luxury ia eating and drinking, I ſhould fay, that 
„ bread and cheeſe (for inſtance) was an hearty, 
« wholeſome food ; and the ſtaff of life (as the ſaying 
« is). But I ſhould think it a ſufficient defence ot the 
** lawiulneſs of eating cheeſe- cake or cuſtard, by ſay- 
ing that it was agreeable. Thus we may fay, of 
«« ſeveral arts and ſciences; of Law, Phyſic, and Di. 
vinity; that they are neceſſary for the ſubſiſtence af 
** ſociety: but for Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, and 
the like, I think it enough, if they are allowed t9 
©© be ornamental, and to contribute to the recreation 


of mankind. 
In ſhort, Sir, if Hiſtory, Chronology, and feveri) 


' other branches of polite literature, are allowed o. 


© be of any uſe to the world, the knowledge of Ale— 
4% fals muſt alſo be allowed to have its ſhare of merit; 
as inſtrumental in illuſtrating and confirming ſeveral 
„ particulars in thoſe ſciences.” 

« Why, Sir,” replies Wildgooſe, I muſt confeſ 
s' myſelf to be one of thoſe, who think only cnc 
« branch of knowledge at all neceſſary or worth cu 
« purſuit: and that is, the knowledge of our fall: 
« ſtate, and of our redemption, as revealed, in thx 
«« Bible. 

The Antiquary ſtared at firſt with ſome aſtoniſhment 
at Wildgooſe's declaration. But ſoon gueſſing at hi 
religious turn, © Well,” ſays he, © to carry the matte 
„ (till farther then, we could not underſtand the Bib! 


(at leaſt feveral expreſſions in it) without the alli 
* 


ance of this ſtudy.” 


© The hiſtory of the Jews, from the time of tie 


«© Maccabees to the birth of Chriſt, was all obſcurity 
© and confuſion ; till Monſieur Vaillant, from a co! 


*« leQtion of Greek Medals, had given the world 'þ 
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© complete ſeries of the Syro-Macedonian Kings. 

„ And the title of EVvERGETES, or BenefaQ®. 
©« which is found on the coins of the Antiochus's 20 
« the Ptolomey's, very well explains what is meant q 
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« the Gentile Kings being called Benefa4ors ; which 

„the Commentators, I think, mace but bung'ing 

„Work of before. 

j + The Tribute-money, with Cæſar's Image and 
and Superſcr:ption, was a Roman Penny or Denarivs : 
and the TI wo-pence, which the Gond S1maritan is 
* © ſuppoſed to have given the Landlord for his care of 
the wounded Traveller, were two of theſe Denarii 
or about ffteen pence of our money. Theſe things, 
perhaps, might have been known, from a fight ac- 
FP * quaintance with the collateral hiſtories of thoſe times : 
27 *© but till it is a ſatisfaction to fee the very Coins which 
were then current, and which are preſerved in the 
$ * cabinets of the curious.” 
„Ah!“ ſays Wildgooſe, “I want no commentaries, 
nor any aſſiſtance, to underſtand the Scrip' ures. 
When God has once revealed himſelf to a man, every 
LS © evmreflion ſpeaks .comtort to his foul ; and he can 
feel the truth of it, without any teaching or inſtrue- 
tion, Neither do I doubt that, although all other 
helps ſhould be loft, Providence would preſerve the 
„ knowledge of the Scriptures in his Church to the 
world's end. I don't mean the eſtabliſhed or ile 
Church (which, I am afraid, has departed from its 
„ own doctrines); but the inviſile Church or Society 
of true Chriſtians ; by whatever denomination they 
are diſtinguiſhed.“ 

As Wildgooſe was launching beyond the comprehen- 
ſion of the Virtuoſo, and they were now come into a 
beautiful avenue, which terminated upon a Tifeble 
Church, the gentleman turned the diſcgurſe to the 
beauty of the proſpect; and they being now come 
near the Tetbury road, Wildgoofe took his leave, and, 
together with his truſty companion, proceeded on his 
ourney towards Bath. 
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| 4 Some Account of the Firtuoſo. 
* S ſoon as they were got out of ſight of the An- 
"_ tiquary, Tugwell. began to open. Od'slife!“ 


uoth be, this is a deſperate man ſor the Romans —I 
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« ſuppoſe he's one of your Papiſhes. I never heard of 
© ſuch a whimſical gentleman fince I was born. His 
% ſarvant ſays, he almoſt ſtarved ore or two of his 
children, by breeding them up in the Roman way; 
„ for he would never let them eat till ſun-ſet; and 
« would never ſuffer his little boy to wear a hat, be- 
„ cauſe the Romans, belike, went bare- headed. He 
©. makes his children, inſtead of ſhoes and ſtockings, 
« wear leathern buſkins, like Joſeph and his brethren 
in the Bible. 

« And his man ſays, he would have had the body of 
"* of his eldeſt ſon, who died, burnt to aſhes, becauſe 
« the Romans did ſo; but his wife would not conſent 
„toit. Nay, he threatens to put his daughters to 
death, if they marry without his conſent, as the old 
'* Romans, he ſays, uſed to do — 

His man fays, if the Gardener happens to dig vp 
%a piece of an old cream- pot, he'll lock it ug in his 
44. cupboard, and calls it a piece of Roman crockery- 
« ware, ſuch as they uſed to put the aſhes of the dead 
« in. Ard he ſays, they came ten miles out of their 
« way to ſee this old caſtle and other curioſities.” 

+ Did you aſk where he came from?” (ſays Wild- 
gooſe) Yes,” replies Jerry, “ *tis one Squire Town\- 
end, and he comes out of ſhire.” Wildgooſe's 
heart immediately roſe to his mouth, and his colour 
changed; for he was now coavinced it was Miſs 
Townfend's father with whom he had been talking; 
and he wondered at his own ſtupidity in not diſcovering 
this before. 

It inſtantly occurred to him, that Mr. Townſend was 
going to Glouceſter in queſt of his daughter ; and he 
tancied he might have ſaid many things to him in her 
favour, if he had known who he was; though, it is 
ten to one, he could have ſaid nothing upon the occaſi- 
on, but what would have been improper, and have 
done mcre harm than good, | 

Though Tugwell (as was obſerved) had ſome ſmat 
tering of hiſtory himſelf; yet, as the Antiquary did 
not touch upon any of thoſe legendary ſubjects with 
which Jerry had been chiefly converſant, ſuch as the 
Travels of Joſeph of Arimathea — the Hiſtory of 

5 Glaſtonbury 
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Glaſtonbury Thorn — or any romantic accounts of the 
Holy Land, and the like, he had thought it rather a dry 
diſcourſe; and beginning to /plit ſix-pences (as his ſa y- 
ing was), he gave hints to Mr. Wildgooſe to ſtop at the 
firſt public-houie they ſhould come to. But there was 
none till they came to Tetbury ; where they went into 
a ſecond- rate ign, for fear of meeting with the fame 
inſults which they had received at the Bell at Glou- 
eller. | 


GHAP.. VE 
An Hurley-burley in the Midern Tefte. 


ILDGOOQOSE having been thoroughly iatigued 
the preceding day, and not ſſept very ſoundly 
upon the floor at night; having alſo breakiaſted upon 
toaſt and ale (which he was not much uſed to); he 
bund himſelf drowſy and ſomewhat indiſpoſed: be 
deſired therefore to go into a back parlour ; and, get- 
ting an arm-chair, took a comfortable nap, whilſt Tug- 
well was ſinoaking his pipe in the chimney-corner. 
When Wildgooſe waked, he defired to have, ſome 
little matter got ready for his dinner, My Landlady 
had a daughter-in-law (a pretty girl about cightgen), 
who officiated as Waiter, and went into the parlour to 
lay the the cloth. As our Preacher always found a 
particular propenſity to exercite his talent on the young 
and handſome; he could not forbear catechizing this 
fair maid, as ſhe came backwards and forwards into 
the room, about the ſtate of her ſoul. e girl, 
conſcious of her ignorance in the principles of religion, 
bluſhed, and ſeemed diſtreſſed what anſwer to make; 
and, having placed the ſpoon and pepper-box on the one 
fide of the table, and the knife and fork in parallel lines 
on the other, would have made her eſcape from ſo diſ- 
agreeable a perſecution. But Wildgooſe, finding his 
rhetoric had not force enough to detain her, laid hold 
on her apron, and deſired her © to hear what he had to 
« fay; which,” he aſſured her, “ was for her good: 
„ nay, that nothing could be more ſo: that it was bet- 
© ter than all the beauty in the world, and of more 
value than thouſands of gold and ſilver: that he him- 
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« ſelf was the ſervant of God; and that he ſhould be 
« very happy, if he could prevail upon her to love 


him above all things. 


Juſt at that inſtant Mrs. Tantrum, the Landlady, 
came into the parlour, having both hands filled with 
Wildgooſe's dinner. She herſelf, though now as coarſe 
as Pontius Pilate's Cookmaid, yet having been handſome 
in her youth, and being ſtill amorouſly inclined, watch- 
ed her daughter-in-law with a ſuſpicious, or rather 
with a jealous eye. Seeing the ſtranger therefore thus 
engaged about her apron, and hearing the words, 
« Beautv, Love, Gold and Silver,” the immedi- 
ately cocluded, that he was in love with her beauty, 
and was bribing her with gold and ſilver to her ruin. 
Mine Hofſtets then, being equally a ſtranger to Chriſtian 
meekneſs and to delicacy, vented her rage, without 
much ceremony, firſt upon Mr. Wildgooſe. Then 
(fetting down the diſhes which ſhe had brought in, and 
falling foul upon the poor girl with her brawny hits) 
% you ſaucy ſlut, fays the, ** have not I charged you, 
often enough, never to liſten to any r e 


but to leave the room, if ever they pretended to 


trouble their heeds about you? and here you ſtand 
** with your brazen face —“ As ſhe was going on, 
ſcolding, and thumping her daughter's ſhoulders, Wild- 


gooſe thought himſelf obliged, as he had been the 


cauſe of the girl's ſtay, to explain his motives, and to 
reſcue her from the conſequences of it. His interpoſi- 
tion, however, would of itſelt have made Mrs. Tan- 
trum more outr:geous, But Wildgoofe, having rebuked 
her for her paſſian with ſome aſperity, and having alſo 
in the ſcuffle uniortunately torn my Landlady's gown, 
this added to her fury, and gave her an opportunity, 
which the wanted, of venting her rage more effectually 
upon the ill-fated Pilgrim. 

There is a certain farinaceous compoſition, which, 
from its being frequently uſed by our anceſtors as an 
extempre ſupplement to a ſcanty dinner, has obtained 
the appellation of an haſty pudding. It is compoſed of 
flour and milk boiled together ; and, being ſpread into 
a round ſhallow diſh, and interſperſed with dabs of but- 


one 
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hold of her arms, and prevent any fart} er efforts of 


- ſhould refuſe to pay for the dinner, which, though. 
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one no bad idea of a map of the ſun, ſpotted about ac- 
cording to the modern hypotheſis. 

A diſh of this wholeſome food, ſmoking hot, mine 
hoſteſs had brought in one hand, and a plate of bacon 
and eggs in the other. And, upon Wildgooſe's pre- 
ſumptuouſly interpoſing between her and her daughter 
(as has been related), Mrs. Tantrum's fury was infl- 
nitely augmented ; and, inatching vp the dith, ſhe 
diſcharged the haſty pudding full in WiIdgoole's face : 
which, with the oiled butter and melted ſugar, ran 
down to the ſkirts of his pluſh-waiftcot, and made no 
very cleanly appearance. 

Tugwell, hearing the uproar, was now come inta 
the room; and, ſceing Mrs. Tantrum in the condition 
of a tigreſs robbed of her whelps, attempted to lay 


her fury: but ſhe, ſnatching up the other diſh, of 
bacon and eggs, gave Jerry as warm a ſalute as ſhe 
had done his maſter, And one of the poached eggs 
burſting in his face, and mixing with the greaſy contents 
of the frying-pan, poor Jerry was in a werle plight 
even than his fellow-traveller. 

Mrs. Tantrum, having now ſatiated her ſury, came 
a little to herſelf again: when, reflecting upon the 
damage ſhe had probably done herſelf, it her gueſts 


they had ſmelt, they had not taſted; and beholding 
likewiſe the viſible effects of her unbridled paſſion, in 
greaſing her floor, and making unneceſſary work fot 
herſelf and her ſervant; ſhe was going to repeat the 
outrage upon .her innocent daughter-in-law ; but the 
girl had wiſely withdrawn till the ſtorm was over. She 
therefore ſent the maid, to clean the room, and ſet 
things right again: and the travellers, having craved 
the maid's aſance in cleaning their perſons, defired 
her to bring them the loaf and cheeſe, and a tankard 
of ale; with which they endeayoured to conſole them- 
ſelves for the loſs of the ſavoury food, by the ſight 
of which they had been to difagreeably tantalized, 
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| CHAP. VE, 
The Miſtreſs of an Inn not eaſily to be converted. 


HEN Mrs. Tantrum was a little recovered 

from the violence of her reſentment, the 
daughter-in-law ventured to aſſure her, ** that the 
** ſtranger had not offered to take the leaſt freedom 
with her; but had only talked to her about Mr. 
„Whitfield, and our Saviour Chriſt, and ſuch ſort of 
diſcourſe.” — © Mr. Whitfeld !” quoth ſhe: “ Ill 
„ be hang'd then,” (ſays Mrs. Tantrum) © if it is not 
one of theſe Methoditts, that go about the country. 
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1 Run, and take away the ſilver ſpoon and pepper- f 
F « box! A pack of canting toads! I thought he looked 
1 * like one of thoſe hypothetical raſcals. There was | 
1 one of them at Saliſbury, not long ago, married two |: 
| | '* wives ; and another was hanged for ſheep flcaling — | 


Run, I fay, and take away the pepper: box. 5 

The poor girl ſaid, © She did not think the gentle— 
man would feal any thing neither, for all he talked 
about religion. He did not look like that fort of 
© man, ſhe imagigcd.“ — Whilit they were thus de- 
batiag ine matter, Wilagooſe and his friend came into 
the li chen, to pay their reckoning; and Mys Tantrum, 
ſurveying them more calmly, could not diſcover any 
thing very thicvich in their phyſiognomy. 85, to make 
ſme little amends for the rough utage with which ſhe Þ 
had treated her gueſts, the diſunſfed them with a tolera- 
ble decent weicume, and withed them a good Journey. i 
Wildgooſe returned her compliment with a prayer for Rt : 
her converſion : and told her, “that, unleſs God would 
give her grace to fulxjue her boiſterous paſſions, ſhe | =: 
could no more relith the joys of Heaven, than an | Þ 
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„ hog or a ſow could a clean parlour,” — ““ Ay! ay! | * 
(added Tugwell) thou art a weſſel of gurath, doomed KD * 
„to percition.” - Ia ve of broth! you pot-gutted N 
« raſcal! no more than yourſelf! marty come up! 
© what docs the fool mean? Sure J know my own by- pi 
* fincfs beſt,” ſays Mrs. Tantrum; then concluded, u 
in her own way, that “ every tub muſt ſtand upon its 5 
tt 


„% own bottom.” 
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CM A P.- IA. 
Purſue their Tourney, 


JOOR Wildgooſe was a little chagrined at being 
ſuſpected of carnal intentions; but comforted him- 
ſelf with recoll. ting ſeveral of the choſen ſaints, who 
had been thus bufteted by Satan, aud lain under the 
ſame groundleſs ſuſpicions. But he would probably 
have been more fliocked, it he had known that he was 
iudged capable of ſtealing a ſilver fpoon. Theſe were 
conlequences of his extravagance, Which he cou'd not 
jnreſce, and of which he had lutherto no conception. 
| have often thought, however, it is happy for us, that 
we d» not know the half which is thought or ſaid of us 
behind our backs, by the filing Hoſſeſs or the furly 
Huſtler, who attends us on our arrival or at our depar- 
ivre from an inn upon the road, 

Our ſturdy Pilgrims, having ſufficiently refreſhed 
themſelves, proceeded on their journey with great alacri- 
iy; and, as it was not yet paſt mid day, puſhed on to 
reach Bath that night. They travelled the whole aſter- 
don without any incident worthy the notice of a grave 
f [iftorran. But reaching Lanſdowen, within a few miles 
of Bath, towards ſun-tet, they ſpied a poor hot ſe, 
hich, being overloaded, was fallen down, and ſtrug— 
ling under his burthen: and very near him two men, 
Read of aſſiſting the wretched animal, were ſcuffling 
and pummeling each other without mercy. One of 
hem was a lender, gentieman-like man, and the other 
appeared to be a Butcher's ſervant, or ſomething in 
that ſtyle. Wildgooſe and his fellow-traveller having 
interpoſed, and parted the combatants, the Butcher 
began to vent his wrath upon his antagoniſt, * D-mn 
"« vour. blood”: ſays he, „who the devil are you? 
+ What, can't a man be in a pathon, and beat his own 
'* horſe, for a you, and be pox'd to you?“ 

Wildgooſe, having rebuked him for his infolence and 
profaneneſs, applied his hand to the ſtern of the horſe ; 
who after ſome ſurther efforts, being rouzed, the 
Butcher remounted him, rode off, and, in lead of 
thanking Wildgooſe for his aſſiſtance, calls out, D- 
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„ you all together, for a pack of whores-birds as you 
are!“ The gentleman, who had fought the Butcher 
ſurveyed him for a moment with great indignation and 
contempt : then, refreſhing himſelf with a pinch of 
ſnuff. There,“ ſays he, there goes a true picture 
„of Engliſh Liberty!“ —** Pray, Sir.“ ſays Wildgooſe, 
if | may make fo free, what was the ſubject of your 


n 


i! « altercation?” To which he replied in the following 
; manner, 
f e 
1 4 Knight - errant of a peculiar kind. Compaſhon for 
dumb Creatures. 
N OU tee, Sir,“ ſays the gentleman, © how hard 
by that poor beaſt is loaded Now that brute of 


** a fellow, inſtead of driving the horte before him (as 
+ he was probably ordered by his Maſter to do), had : 
galioped him, loaded as he was, for near a mile along 
the road, in my fight ; when the poor creature hap- 
« pened to trip, and come down with his rider, who Þ| 
— to bang him with that flick about the head with F 
** ſo much fury, that, if | had not interpoſed, he might: 
probably have killed him upon the ſpot. My offici- 
*« ouſneſs, however, only made the fellow change the 
object of his wrath: for he fell upon me with the 
** ſame weapon ; which however | wreſted from his 
hands, and hanged him with to ſome purpoſe ; till, 
he running in to me, we came to that cloſe engage- 
ment, from which you parted us.” 
Wildgooſe ſtaring at the gentleman with marks of 
ſurprize, —-** My compaſſion for dumb animals” (conti- 
nuedhe) “ is fo exceſſive, that it often makes me quite 
** miſerable. Our {ſympathy and aſſiſtance is certainly 
due, in the firſt place, to our fellow-creatures of the 
** human 'pecies, as they ſtand in a nearer relation to 
us, as they hold a ſuperior rank in the works of the * 
** creation, Bur, J own, the incapacity of a poor brute 4 
creature to utter his diſtreſs, and his want of reaſon te 
'* to find out the means of relieving it, often plead more 
*« powerfully with me, than all the rhetoric of a beggar, 
+ practiied in the art of moving compaſiion.” 


44 Yes,” 
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© te Cat, which was afleep upon it And. | myſelf, 
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Ves,“ replies Wildgooſe ; “ and I think, Sir, you 
** have ſuggeſted the reaſon of this; becauſe, in the 
latter cafe, there is oſten a ſuſpicion of infincetity 
© in the petitioner z whereas, in the former inſtances, 
15 „ undiſguiſed nature, though void of ſpeech, expreſſes 

* herfelfin the moſt emphatical manner. For the fame 
©« reaſon, the ſilent rhetoric of rears, or of baſhſulneſs 
is often more Pathetic than all the cratorical flouriſh- 
es in the world. And dare ſay, Sir, the helpleſs 
* condition of an infant in diſtreſs mutt affect you till 
more ſenſibly, than that of any of thoſe dumb crea- 
8 tures for which you expreſs fo much concern.” 

I don't know,” replies the gentleman ; ** it cer- 
tainly ought to do lo: but I cannot reaſon myſelt 
out of this ſtrange effeminacy — nor do I recollect ary 
** inſtance of yum diftreſs, that has given me mote 
pain, than the fight of a poor hare, for inſtance, al- 
„ molt run daun, as they call it ; to fee her ſquatting 

behind an hedge ; panting and liſtening. with her 
ears ere, to the cries of her purſuers, from whom 
her natural fcent, augmented by rhe perſpiration ſhe 


is thrown into, makes it almoſt unpoſtible for her to 
* eſcape. 

entirely agree with Mr. Additon, in applauding 
ei 


the humanity of the S:lt; an, who chole rather to cut 
© off the lleeve of his robe, than awake his favour- 


„in my walks, have often gone a furlong out of my 
« way, rather than diſturb a poor unwiel&v Ox, that 

his been dying down and chewing the cud ; or than 
interrupt an innocent Lamb, that was ſucking its 
anxious dam. 

+ Nay; I have gone fo far, as to erect an urn in my 
„ garden, 93S 1 teſtimony of my compaſſion for dumb 


a animals. with the inſcription from Ovid's ſpeech. uf 
Pvthagoras, 


0 Quid meruiſtis, oves, placidum pecus — &c. 


„ Quid meruere boves, animal fine fraude doliſque, 
1% Innocuum? 


" What 
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„What have ye done, ye flocks, a peaceful race! 
« Or what the harmleſs ox, ſo void of guile, 


- 
- 


To merit death? 


« Why, as for thoſe animals, which are fairly faugh- 
tered, without torture, for the ſupport of human 
life,” (ſays Wildgooſe) ** I can eaſily reconcile my- 
ſelf-to their fate: as the pain of death conſiſts, I be- 
lieve, chiefly in the apprehenſion. And when tis 
inſtantaneous (as in thoſe caſes it is or ought to be) 
they enjoy themſelyes, and feel nothing till the ſtroke 
arrives; and the moment it does ſo, the violence cf 
it either deprives them of life, or at leaſt of the ſenſe 
of pain, Mr. Pcpe has finely deſcribed this in his 
ethic epiſtles: 


The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 
Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food; 
And licks the hand, juſt rais'd to ſhed his blood. 
Oh! blindneſs to the future !. kindly given, 

That each might fill the circle mark'd by heaven. 


« Why, doubtleſs,” (returns the gentleman) one 
feels the moſt for thoſe animals that are tortured and 


abuſed, But, I think, none are more ſo, than the ge- 
. nerality of horſes and beaſts of burthen, from a want 


of ſenſibil ty in the reaſoning brutes to whoſe care 
they are uſually intruſted. You ſaw how little com- 
paſton that Butcher's lad has ſhewn to his loaded 


Steed. And to ſee a noble creature ſtart and trem- 
ble at the paſſionate exclamation of a mere Yahoo cf 


a ſtable- boy; who, if he knew his own ſtrength, could 
drive a dozen men before bim; I own, equally ex- 


cites my pity and my indignation. I never met a 


ſtring of Pack-horſes, bending under their loads, but 
my heart bleeds for the mute ſufferers: and I make 
it a point of conſcience to give them the road. Nay, 
I have, in my own mind, added one more to the cur- 
ſes denounced by Moſes againſt the unmerciful, 


. Curſed be he that maketh the Pack-horſe to go out 


of his way !” 
Here Tugwell could not forbear putting in his ver- 


dict. Well,” (fays Jerry) © the Taylor of our town 
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© is the beſt man for that. He keeps a horſe to lett ; 
© but then he'H never lett him to any one, till he has 
% made him promiſe faithfully, that the poor horſe ſhall 
&« ſtand till to 4 his needs.” — The gentleman laughed 
at Tugwell's inſtance of compaſſion. But Wildgooſe, 
ſilencing him with a ſignificant look, obſerved, “ that 
„the good man, to be ſure, was merciful, even to 
© his beaſt. And it is pity,” continued he.“ that cru- 
* elty to thoſe animals cannot be provided againſt by 
« our laws, as it was in a great meaſure by the laws 
of Moſes.” 

„Very true, Sir,” replies the gentleman ; and as 
that cannot be well done in this land of liberty, I 
wiſh every gentleman would endeavour to ſupply that 
defect, by diſcouraging all cruelty of that kind, as 
far as his power or influence- extends ; and certain- 
ly, every parent ſhould be partcularly careful to in- 
fill principles of mercy and tenderneſs, to birds, 
© heaſts, and inſets, into the tender minds of their 
children. For my part, I profeſs myſelf a fort of 
„ Knight-errant in the cauſe: and I #fſure you, have 
„% met with many ſuch fkirmiſhes as this which you 
found me engaged in, by interfcring where | had no 
© other motive but humanity and compaſſion.“ 


CHAP. Xl. 
The polite Philoſopher. 


HE frank diſpoſition of this gentleman (who 
called himſelt Graham) encouraged Wildgooſe, 
as they walked, along, to communicate ſomething of 
his own pretenſions: and he informed the gentleman, 
* that he himſelf was a volunteer in the ſervice of his 
fellow-creatures; and profeſſed to regulate their 
opinions in a matter of much greater importance 
than any thing which regarded this life, even the ſal- 
vation of their immortal fouls.” 
„ preſume then” (ſays Mr. Graham) © you are 
one of theſe Methodiſts. which have made ſuch a 
noiſe in the world” Wildgooſe replied, ** that he 
might cali him by what name he pleaſed ; but what he 
: | proſeſſed 
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„ profeſſed was, to preach up true Chriſtianity and the 
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genuine doctrines of the Reformation.” 

« Way,” returns Mr. Graham, though I have for- 
merly converſed much in the world, I have of late 
confined myſelf a great deal to books and meditation, 
and the inveſtigation of truth; the reſult of which 
is, that I cannot reflect with. patience upen the ma- 
ny abſurd practices and opinions which prevail in the 
world, and have often been tempted to turn Itine- 
rant myſelf ; and fally forth in order to reform man- 
kind, and ſet them right in various particulars. 
„When | hear of a ſather's marrying his daughter 
againſt her inclinations, and ſacrificing her happineſs 
to her grandeur ; I am ready, like the Spanith Don, 
to challenge him ro mortal combat, and reſcue the 
unkappy victim from the power. which he abn- 


es. | 

„ Though l am no# Narres. nor am fond at 
politics, I could nat Brbear giving the public my 
advice, in a pampht; upon the Militia AQ, Trien- 
nial Parliaments, and the neceſſit of Sumptuary 
Laws. 1 e 

have by me alſo a manuſcript, which I call, [x- 
tere Holtentotice 3 or Letters from a, beautiful young 
Hottentot to her friends at the Cape; giving an ac- 
count of the many barbarous cuſtoms and prepoſte- 
rous opinions which ſhe had obſerved in our metro- 
palis during her three years abode amongſt us.” 

© But, Sir, you will pardon my freedom, when 
declare, that all the opinions which has been the 
ſubject of my contemplation, none appears more ab- 
ſurd to me, than that all Religion fou be made to 
conſiſt in thinking rightly upon a few abſtruſe points; 
which have been controverted ever fince the Refor- 
mation, and about which hardly any two perſon: 
think exactly alike, I really believe, when the Me- 


thodiſts firſt ſer out (as Providence often brings about 


ſalutary ends by irregular means) they did ſome good. 
and contribured to rouſe the negligent clergy, and 
to revive practical Chriſtianity amongſt us. But, | 
am afraid, they have ſince done n+ ſmall pre ud ce 


to Religion, by reyiving the cobweb diſputes cf the 
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& laſt century; and by calling off the minds of men from 
practice, to mere ſpeculation, For, by all the ac- 
“ counts I have heard of late, if a man does but ſre— 
„quent their meetings regularly, expreſs himſelf pro- 
„ perly upon Juſtification, and a few more of their fa- 
„ yourite topicks, he is immediately ranked amongſt 
* the Elect. and may live as careleſsly as he pleaſes in 
other reſpects; nay, may be guilty of drunkenneſs, 
« fornication, luxury, and what not: in ſhort, if a 
* man does but ta and hh like a Saint, he may, with- 
out any reproach, live like a Sinner.” 

« Sir,” fays Wildgooſe, “ whatever the caſe may he 
« with a few individuals who call themſelves Metho- 
diſts ; you cannot ſay, that any of thoſe irregularities 
are the neceſſary con ſequenee of their principles.“ 
No, Sir,” replies the gentleman ; “ but they are 
the probable conſequencegyf their practices; for, by 


* being thus diſtinguiſhed om their brethren, they 


begin to look upon themſelves as a ſort of privileged 
*«« perfons ; and finding ſo much ſtreſs laid upon chink- 


. * ing rightly, they begin to be more careleſs about ad- 


ing properly; and the original depravity of their na- 
ture returning upon them thus ungarded, they are 
but too prone to relapſe into the greateſt enormities ; 
* which refleQion, I am afraid, might be confirmed 
by two frequent experience: not t9 mention the 
*« tendency which their particular doctrines of Aſſurance 
and inward Feelings have to make men preſump- 
tuous, and to delude them to their own deſtruction.“ 
Wildgooſe was not inclined to continue the diſpute 
with a perſon who appeared ſo much prejudiced againſt 
his doctrines; and who indeed was fo full of reflections, 
made in his ſolitude, that he would hardly give him 
leave to put in a word. 

As their road, however, lay near a mile the ſame way, 
they talked upon various ſubjeQs ; and Wild gooſe found, 
in the courſe of their converſation, that Mr. Graham 
was quite a polite Philofopher, had a competent know- 
ledge of almoſt every ſcience, had travelled over moſt 
parts of Europe, and made many delicate and curious 
remarks upon the manners and cuſtoms of the ſeveral 
people with whom he had converſed. E 

ut 
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But what gave a peculiar beauty to his converſation, |: 
was the delicacy of his taſte, which ſelected the moſt | 
agreeable or the moſt ſtriking circumſtances, on every 
ſubject, ſo that his deſcriptions and narrations never 
became languid, by too minute a detail of unintereſting 
_- particulars, i 
He now lived a very retired life ; went ſometimes to 
| Bath, as a mere ſpectator: but having ſequeſtered him- 
ſelf from the world on a particular occaſion, and having 
had ſufficient experience of the felſiſhneſs, malignity, 1 
and inſincerity of the vulgar part of mankind, he confin- 
ed himſelf to a few ſclect friends; and by exerciſe and 
temperance contrived to paſs through the autumn of 
life, with health, chearfulneſs, and tranquility. 4 
Mr. Graham was a man of that natural benevolence, 
that he rather affected the miſanthrope, than was rcal- 
ly ſuch. He invited Wildgooſe and his friend, there- 
fore, with great cordility, to refreſh themſclves at his 
Hermitage (as he called it), -which he pointed ont to g 
them anndſt a tuſt of lofty oaks, at a little diflance, on uU 
the deſcent of the hill. Mr, Wildgooſe, being impa- fr 
tient to join kis Chriftian friends at Bath, would have : 
waved the accepting this invitation: but Tugwell, hav- [3 
ing an habicual thirſt upon him at this time of the year 
ſaid. he ſhould be obliged to the gentleman for 2 
«+. draught of ſmall- beer, or a cup of cyder.” 
They therefore accompanied him to bis habits- Þ 


tion. 
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K 
A fingular Manſion, 


R. Grahanrs houſe was almoſt concealed from 
the road by trees, and was literally founded 
upon a rock,” ſome craggy parts of which appearec 
1ifing upon each file of the houſe : a clear ſpring. which] 
roſe from the bottom of one of them, almoſt covered 
with moſs, heart'-tongue, and other fountain- plante, 
detei mined the fituation. | 
They entered, by a ſtrong door, into a ſort of porch Þ 
or v ſtibul- ; on one ſide of which Mr. Graham thew-Þþ 


ed them a neat bedroom, about ſ:yen feet ſquare ; on 
the 
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on, the other fide, a beaufet, and other conveniences about 
oft ; the ſame dimenſions, He then took them into a parlour, 
ry & elegantly furniſhed, of about twelve feet ſquare, exclu- 
ver ſive of a bow-window, which commanded an extenſive 
ng proſpect over a beautiful valley, terminated by a diſtant 


view of the city of Bath and its environs: and this was 
to apparently the whole houſe, | 
m- Mr. Graham, however, took them down a few wind- 
ing ing ſteps, cut out of the rock, to another room under 
ity, the former; which ſerved him for a kitchen, cellar, and 
fin- all other accommodations for hiniſelſ and his maid, She 
and vas a middle-aged woman, and was fitting there at 
; of work with her needle. But, to prevent all ſuſpicion 
of her ſerving him in any other capacity than that of a 
ce, |} ſervant, Mr. Graham had pitched upon a deſerving 
-a1- [4 perſon, with one eye, protuberant ſhoulder, and one 
re- or two more accidental deformities, ſufficient to ſtop 
his the mouth of that infernal fury, Scandal herſelf. A 
t to garden, proportioned to the houſe and its inhabitants, 
on vas laid out in a ſimple taſte, and ſtored with thoſe 
pa- fruits, flowers, herbs, and plants, which were natural 
to the climate in which they were to grow, 
ar- Mr. Graham left Tugwell to drink ſome cyder, with 
his maid .Maritornes, and took Mr. Wildgooſe into his 
r 2 I parlour, and offered hip a glaſs of ſumething better — 
q which it is not recorded that Wildgoole refuſed. 
its- BY As Mr Graham opened the door of a little cloſet, or 
Srather a niche in the wall, which contained his books 
Jand his cordials, Wildgooſe could not forbear fixing his 
eyes upon a ſmall oval pictute, of a young lady, in a 
gilt frame, that was fixed in a pannel, within fide of the 
door; which Mr. Graham obſerving, thook his head 
rom with a ſigh, and ſaid, “ the lady whom that picture re- 


1 
2 
> 


— 


1ded ' preſented, had influenced the whole tenour of his 
ares . lite, and was the original cauſe of his preſent retreat 
hich I' from the world.” Wildgooſe exprefling ſome curioſity 
ered en that ſubj ect, and hiuſeli fetching a ſympathetic ſigh on 


Waving the idea of Miſs Townſend revived by the fight 
pf that picture; Mr. Graham faid, his ſtory could not 


arch be very interreſting to a ſtranger. But, Sir,” ſays he, 
1ew-I 45 I take a fort of melancholy pleaſure in recollecting 
on the occurrences of wy youth; if you have patience to 


« hear 


% 
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*« hear me, I will relate the particulars.” — He there- 
fore began, without more ceremony, in the following | 
manner. | | 


CH AF. AM. 
Mr. Graham's Story. 


T [ am a younger brother, of a younger branch, of | 
a noble family; but, partly by my own bad o&co- | 
* nomy in the former part of lite, and partly by that 
of my father, Ihave at preſent but a ſlender income; 
yet ſufficient to live very comfortably in my preſent 
ſituation. I was bred at the Univerſity, and after 
„ that was ſent to the Temple: and when a young 
*« man there, went to make a viſit to my ſiſter, Wo 
% was married to a Baronet in the nortbern part o“ 
„this country.“ (Here Wildgooſe liſtened with a more 7 * 
earneſt attention). During my ſtay here, we were 
invited to a ſupper and a ball at a neighbouring gen- 
„ tleman's, where was a great deal of genteel company. JF ** 
Amongſt the reſt, there was a Clergyman's daughter, “ 
* whom I will call Ophelia, who had the character of | ** 
a learned lady and a great wit, She was tolerably | © 
* handſome, but had a very melancholy air: Which, 
upon enquiry, I found to be the effect of a diſap- * 
« pointment in her firſt love, by the ſudden death of 1M *© 
man of fortune, to whom ſhe was on the verge ct I * | 
being united in marriage. As ſhe thought it a kind 
of indecorum to mix in the gaiety of the compar! © 
** (though ſhe had been invited with a good- nature“ 
intention to divert her melancholy) Ophelia fat by 
in a bow-window in the room; and, as | was alway 
of a ſtudious turn, and not fond of dancing, I cho! 


s 6c 


to keep her company, a 

We two were of courſe engaged in a ſeperate con-M o 
« verfation. But, inſtead of what is uſually mea} * cc 
„by a Wit, a pert girl that values herſelf upon ſayin} *© þ 
„ ſmart things with a ſaucy petulance ; I found her: © v 
young woman of great good ſenſe and delicacy IM © a 
* ſentiment, and thoroughly verſed in all the be.“! 
*« writers in the Engliſh language; and even ty © fr 


* tranſlations from the claſſicks ; upon whoſe ſever © it 


4% beautt 
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a „ beauties and defects ſhe paſſed ſentence, with a pene- 
tration and judgment, ſuperior to any one J had ever 
* © converſed with. 

In ſhort, I was quite charmed with this young 
te lady's converſation, which of courſe brought on a 
„ perſonal attachment; and I made an errand to her 
„ father's the very next day, under a pretence of en- 
« quiring after his daughter's health, and how ſhe got 
* home. He was a very learned and a very ſenſible 
* man, but had very ſmall preferment : and, as he had 
« exerted all his abilities in inſtructing his daughter; 
* ſo he had gone to the utmoſt limits of prudence, in 
„ dreſſing her out rather above her rank. However 
„they lived in a frugal, though genteel manner; and 
0 | © I was fo pleaſed with my quarters, that I ſtayed all 
of Þ} night, with my ſervant and two horſes ; and repeated 
1 | © my viſits very frequently. 

Tou will imagine, from this account, that I met 
* with a very cordial reception from the young lady. 
* But this was by no means the caſe. I found her 
« affeQions ſtill ſo much attached to their firſt object, 
« that it was near half a year, before I appeared to 


bly 18 © have made any impreſſion upon her heart. Afer this, 
ch, © however, we continued an intimacy for above two 
19-8 © years: during which time we lived in all the innocent 


* * endearments of a mutual fondneſs ; and I was de- 
: ** termined to make her my wife, 


CHAP. . 


Mr. Graham's Story continued. 


O U will wonder, no doubt, fays Mr. Graham, 
what prevented my marrying Ophelia unmedi- 
ately, Why, nothing but my ablolute dependance 
on my mother for my future ſupport. She had a 
conſiderable jointure : and as I was a favourite, ſhe 


T LD 


yin promiſed to increaſe my younger brother's fortune by 
er ©* what ſhe could fave out of her annual income. I had 
a conſiderable legacy left me by a relation. But as 
be H had lived very expenſively, I was obliged to make 


free with the principal, and had almoſt run through 
it: ſo that J had reaſon to fear my mother's reſent- 
« ment, 
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with this indiſcreet engagement; as it not only diſ- . 
appointed her in her hopes of my marrying advanta-Þ 

geouſly in point of fortune, but involved me in a liſef . 
of indolence, quite inconſiſtent with my ſtudy of the] . 
Law, and making any figure in my profeſſion, She . 
therefore made uſe of every prudent ſtratagem tv J* 
break off my attachment to this young creature: in 

which alas! the at length ſucceeded. 3 

„While I was in London for a month, at my mo- 
ther's earneſt requeſt, who had a houſe in town; II 
received an anonymous letter, full of inveCtivesagainitÞ'# | 
the Clergyman, his daughter, and in ſhort againſt Ft 
the whole family. As I was convinced many of them | 
were without foundation, ſo I had good reaſon to be. f p 
lieve the principal aſperſion upon the young lady her. »þ 
ſelf, was entirely ſo; which was, that ſhe had go b 
a habit of drinking ſpirituous liquors, for her privaſeſ Hen 
amuſement,” * 
vas greatly ſhocked at the contents of this letter ſ 
but thought it unjuſt and ungenerous to be influenc- 4 
ed, in an affair of ſuch importance, by a letter ci fe 
that kind, which was evidently written with a mali- | ba 
cious intent. I lo 
immediately, therefore, went down to my filler's, Han. 
with a deſign to come to an eclairciſſement with pot Þ@ coe 
Ophelia; or at leaſt to inſpect her conduct more na: up 
rowly in the particular alledged ; though, I confels$# tg 

I was ſhocked at the want of generoſity in ſuch N fro 
proceeding, with regard to a perſon, with WhO m 
had had ſo long an intimacy, without the leaſt reaſo:ÞYher 
for ſuch a ſuſpicion. I recollected indeed, that ih:ÞYry , 
would drink two or ſometimes three glaſſes of wire ine 
after dinner, without thoſe ſqueamiſh airs, whici|$Op} 
ſome ladies affect. But J have always thought it Mceſf. 
good rule in theſe caſes, that a woman, who, up 7 
proper occaſions, reſuſes one glaſs in public, vi'Þhe | 
drink tas or three in private, Ff O 
* When I came to Lady ——'s, (my ſiſter) ; I founqhpf q 
there a young lady of the neighbourhood upon n þ, 
week's viſit to my; ſiſter, She was a young woman op T. 
good fortune; and a ſmart ſprightly girl; and 7 Jondr 

« tha 
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that J might probably have liked well enough, if 

my affections had not been pre-engaged. 

„ ſhewed my ſiſter the letter which | had received ; 

at which ſhe affected a great ſurpriſe: but added, 

F* that. ſhe was afraid moſt of the facts alledged, had too 

good a foundation.“ And with regard to the princi- 
pal accuſation with which the young lady was charg- 


in ed, ſhe uſed fo many plauſible arguments to convince 

me of the reality of it, with fo many artful infinua- 
no- F tions, that | began to waver in my opinion of the 
; Il'F matter: and, in thort, inſtead of waiting on Ophe- 
inſtl'F lia, as I ought to have done, and as | at firſt in- 


inſt F tended, I was prevailed upon only to write her a 
1em letter; in which, after ſome excuſes from the im- 
be-;# prudence of ſuch an engagement, as my entire de- 
der- F pendance on my mother would probably involve us 
Lo} doch in indigence and diſtreſs, I defired the affair 
vac} might proceed no farther. 
3 ** This bare-faced declaration produced ſuch an an- 
ter i ſwer as I had reaſon to expect from a girl of Ophelia's 
enc- ſpirit; whom I had quite teazed into a return of af- 
r C'S tetion, and now very unhandſomely, not to fay, 
nal: baſely, deſerted; ſo that her reſentment, though 
2 fo well founded, contributed to abate my fondneſs : 
ter and I now thought myſelf at liberty to attend to the 
pot BY coquetry of Miſs ——— (Whom I ſhall call Lavinia), 
ny upon whom my fiſter had prevailed to act a part; and 
rtels $i to play off her artillery, on purpoſe to draw me off 
ch N from my former engagement. 
om I proceeded fo far, as frequently to ride out with 
2a vi NM her alone (attended only by a ſervant); and ſhe (ve- 
t ſbe ry maliciouſly) made me accompany her one day, to 
wire dine at a gentleman's houſe in the village where poor 
which Ophelia lived, and by whoſe very door we mult ne- 
ten ceſſarily paſs. 
opc“ This behaviour, though it probably extinguiſhed 
he love, yet it ſo far wrought upon the hone/t pride 
f Ophelia, that, in a few days, it brought on a fit 
founqhpf diſtraction ; which in a few months terminated 
pon n her death. 
nan oi This ſhocking event of my perfidy awakened my 
nd 0Noncneſs, and alarmed my conſcience ; and | imme- 
« tha « diately 
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« diately quitted my fiſter's houſe (where the artful | 


« Lavinia was ſtill detained), and returned to Lon- 
« don. I had been there but a few days, when [l re- 
« ceived, incloſed in a frank, a large packet; which I 
« found ſealed with Ophelia's ſeal, and the direction 
© in her hand-writing. My mother and a younger 
« ſiſter were in the room; the moment 1 ſaw the ical 
and ſuperſcription, the letter dropt out of my hand. 
« and I almoſt fainted away in my chair, My mother 
«© and ſiſter ran to my aſſiſtance, reaſoned with me upon 
« my folly; and, by my permiſſion, my ſiſter opened 
« and peruſed the letter. | 

* The caſe was this. The cauſe of my deſerting 
« the celebrated Ophelia was not long a ſecret ; and 


„coming to her ears, though ſhe diſdained to vindi- | 


„ cate herſelf to a man who could treat her ſo unge- 
* nerouſly, yet ſhe had written a long defence of her 
conduct, and pointed out, almoſt to a demonftrat'- 
% on, from what quarter the imalicious tale bed 
„ ſprung ; and this ſhe had ordered to be delivered to 
“ me after her deceaſe. | 

The perſon hinted at, as the conductor of th: 
wicked artifice, was Lady ——— my ſiſter ; againſt 
« whom J vented my indignation ; and could harl: 
6« preſerve the decency due to my mother, fur opp<fing 
a match, upon which my happineſs Cepended. How: 
Never, inſtead of ſettling again to the ſtudy of the Lau, 
I found myſelf incapable of applying to any thing 

* I determined, therefore, by way of diverting nn 
melancholy, immediately to go abroad and ramble 
all over Europe for four cr five years ; at the end 0 
which, I was recalled by the death of my mother, 
which event was rather ſeaſonable, as | was almo! 


La 


Lad 


* 


«a „ 


Lad 


* tune. 
Il took poſſeſſion of five thouſand pounds, whic: 
„ ſhe left me, and which brings me in about two hur 
« dred pounds a year. I left the north of England 
© where I was born; changed my name; and can? 
and built this Cottage near Bath; where I have liv: 
* theſe ten years, and where ] intend to pals the renal 
der of my days.” 

CHA! 


reduced to the laſt hundred pounds of my own for 0 
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r. AV. 
Mr. Graham's Way of Life. 


HEN Mr. Graham had finiſhed his ſtory, Mr. 

Wildgooſe faid, “ he was unwilling to interrupt 
him in his narration ; but added, that an event of this 
kind had happened. when he was a boy, in almoſt 
the next village to that where he was born ; but (as 
he had often heard the ſtory) the gentleman's name 
was 5 
Mr. Graham changed colour, and ſaid, “that was 
his real name; and that he was the guilty perſon.“ 
«. Well,” ſays Wildgooſe, ** the poor old gentleman 
(Ophelia's father) is now very infirm, and, by vari- 


= * * ous unlucky accidents, in great diſtreſs,” — * God 


God!“ cries Mr. Graham, “ is he ſtill alive? Why, 
before I went abroad, I had begged leave to erect an 
Urn to poor Ophelia's memory ; and by the perſon 
whom I employed for that purpoſe, was then inform- 
that her unhappy father was at the point of death, of 
a broken heart. 

** But my meeting with you, Sir, is very providenti- 
al; and it will be the greateſt pleaſure to me, to 
make ſome atonement for my wickedneſs, and even 
the expence I put the family to, by relieving his diſ- 
treſs; which I will take the firſt opportunity of put- 
ting in execution,” 

Wildgooſe obſerved, ** that Mr. Grahant's expreſſion 


of making an atonement for his wickedneſs, * was 


ſomewhat exceptionable ; as our Saviour had made 
a ſufficient atonement and ſatisſaction for the fins of 
the whole world ; and that we ſhould be cautious in 
aſcribing any merit to our own good works.” 

* Zounds ! Sir,” ſays Mr. Graham (who had no pa- 
tience with ſuch nice diſtinQions), ** you don't think 
there is any fin in relieving the diſtreſſed, upon what- 
ever motive it is done? As for placing any merit in 
ſuch an action, I ſhould think myſelf a rogue if I did 
not do it, in the preſent caſe : but if ſo much caution 


is neceſſary upon ſuch occaſions, a man, that happens to 


0 


tumble into a riyer or a ditch, may be drowned or ſuffo- 
« cated, 
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ted, whilit we are deliberating about the proper mo- 
tive or ſtate of mind, with which we are to pull him 


10 


out again.“ 
Mr. Wildgooſe did not think proper to reply to a man 


of ſo warm a temper; but obſerved (by way of chang- 
ing the diſcourſe) “ that Mr. Graham ſeemed under 
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a neceſſity almoſt of living the life of an Hermit ; as 
the dimenſions of his habitation weuld not admit 
of much company.” 

„Why,“ ſays Mr. Graham, * a life of abſclute ſo- 
litude is a viſionary and unnatural flate, and can on- 
ly ſubſiſt in poetry and romance. I dont't pretend 
to live upon roots and rock-water ; though I can feaſt 
upon mutton and potatoes, and a bread pudding. 
And though I don't love mobs and routs, I woul.1 not 
have you imagine I never entertain any company in 
my cell; I have two or three friends, of the ſame 
ſimple tafle with myſelf; who for the ſake of varying 
the ſcene) frequently eat their morſel with me, when 
we walt upon ourſelves, and limit each other as to 
the number and variety of the particulars tha! are to 
conſtitute the entertainment.“ 

* As to your paltry little Eſquires, or thoſe who 
have not ſenſe enough to diſpenſe with the forms of 
life, or come without a ſervant to wait behind their 
chair ; puppies, who will drink a bottle or two wit! 
you in private, and perhaps not know you in public; 
I affront them, if ever an impertinent curioſity brings 
them to my cottage ſo that I am ſeldom troubled 
with any viſitors et that kind. 

Neither am ] very fond of the company of Ladies. 
out of regard to the memory of poor Ophelia; the 
recolieQion of whoſe excellencies make the zenera!:- 
ty of female converſation truly infipid — Delco omnes 
dehinc ex anim) mulieres — | blot from my memory 


every other woman; thoſe every-day beauties (as 


Terence calls them) who have nothing but their lex 


to recommend them.” 
Mr. Wildgooſe was a little ſcandalized at the warmth 


of temper and appearance of uncharitableneſs in Mr 


Graham; though (as was obſerved before) this mitan- 
thropy was rather in ſpeculation, than in practice; 


25 


he 


| 4 
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he could not treat ary one, that came to his houſe with- 
out the higheſt politeco!s, 

Wildgooſe now 0% king at his watch, Mr. Graham 


ſaid, * if he was mp1eut get to Bath, he woulc 
* ſhew him a thorter 1.2 ver the hill ;” which he ac- 


cordingly did: and having pointed out the great road to 


them again, he left the two pilgrims to purſue their 
Journey, 


END OF BOOK. nv. 
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BjQO O A V. 


— 


THAT 
The tuo Pilgrims arrive at Bath, 


M0 OM people,” (ſays an “ Italian writerupon po- 

| liteneſs) © in the midſt of an agreeable conver- 
* ſation, are apt to fall aſleep. This”, ſays he, with 
great ſolemnity) © is by no means a genteel cuſtom, 
as it ſhews a contempt of cur company.” 

Now, if I might differ from ſo profound an Author, 
I ſhould rather impute the infirmity of ſuch drowſy 
people to want of taſte, than to a contempt of their 
company: and if the Reader ſhould have taken a nap 
in the midſt of the laſt Chapter; for my own credit, I 
would willingly impute his drowſineſs to the ſame prin- 
ciple. But to proceed. 

The ſetting ſun now gilded the ſummit of the moun- 
tains and tops of the higheſt towers, when the two pil- 
grims came within ſight of Bath. Upon the firſt view 
of that elegant city, 'I'ugwell, who had received all his 
ideas of grandeur from h1; Bible, and whoſe head always 
ran upon what he had read of the Holy Land, obſerved, 
% that Bath ſecmed to be ſituated like Jeruſalem, ac- 
« cording to David's deſcription of it: 


As mighty mountains huge and large 
« Jeruſalem about do cloſe.” | 


According to Sternhold and Hopkins deſcription 
* of it, you mean,” ſays Wildgodfe. — Well, well, 
«© Maſter ; that's as our Clerk ſings it. But I ſuppoſe 
* your Worſhip likes the new diver/ion better.” — 


40 No,“ 
* Joh. Caſce, de morum elegantid, 
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„No,“ fays Wildgooſe, ** I lice neither of the poetical 
« Verſions ſo well as the plain proſe. 

« But” (continues Wildgooſe) Bath ſeems huddled 
«« ſo cloſe together, that I thould compare it to Jeru- 
« ſalem in another reſpect. * Jeruſalem is built as a ci- 
ty that is at unity in itſelf.” And yet perhaps this little 
3 « place may be divided into as many parti2s, and abound 

$$ © as much in ſcandal, envy, and malice, as London 

« itſelf.” 
Wildgooſe, however, being vaſtly firuck with the 
Z richneſs of the valley, and the elegance of the buildings, 
eſpecially of the villas diſperſed on the ſurrounding hills, 
remarkable for the beauty of their verdure, obſerved, 
- 3 * that, however fruitful the Land of Canaan might be 
„ formerly, when inhabited by a populous nation and 
n 4 © properly cultivated; yet by all accounts of modern 
i, [2 © travellers, the preſent face of the country about Je- 
3 * ruſilem was not to be compared tn the environs of 
„% Bath. Though I cannot but wonder,” continued he, 
* that any one ſhould doubt the veracity of the facred 
writers in their encomiums upon the ancient fertility 
of that country, which is confirmed by the concur- 
rent teſtimony of ſ+-;cral Pagan authors. Yet I am 
*« inclined to think, it was called © a land flowing with 
„ milk and honey,” partly in oppoſition to the arable 
lands of Egypt, and partly in preference to the fandy 
deſerzs through which they were to pals in their re- 
treat from thence ; neither of which were to be com- 
e pred to the rich paſtures or vine-clad hills of Pa- 

„ ſeſtine,” 


wad, Wildgooſe and his ſriend Tugwell, who were now 
 ac- ii come into the town, cut but a duſty figure, in compari- 


ſon with the ſpruce inhabitants of Bath; which wade 
them defirous of getting under cover as ſoon as poſſible : 
| and Tugwell, eſpying a fign whoſe device ſtruck his 
| fancy, exhorted bis Mafter to ſet up his ſtaff there, eſ- 
ption 4 pecially as the hauſe ſeemed fuitable to Mr. Wildgoole's 
well, appearance in his preſent voluntary humiliation. 
= Tugwell was no fooner entered, than he alzzoſt me- 
chanically called for a cup of the beſt. Ay! my Lad,” 
(ays mine Hoſt, who was a facetious ſort of fellow) 
'* thou ſhalt have it in the turning of a pork griſkin. 
H 2 Bur 


. 
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« But let's ſee; what haſt thou got in thy wallet ? 
„ ſome Run Tea, or ſome Welſh flockings? what doſt 
© thou deal in? Cry thy trade.” — No, no,” ſays 
Jerry, „we don't deal in fockings nor ſhoes neither; 
* though ſor that matter, as good ſhoes as ever trod 
© the ground have gone through my hands. But no 
© matter for that. I hope God has called me and my 
% Mafter here to a better occupation.” 

My Landlord, not being willing to throw away any 
longer converſation on ſuch gueſts, without any further 
reply, ſtept to the tap, drew ſome ale, and, having 
blown off the froth, which occupied a third part of the 
cup, and drank the Traveller's health in another third, 
he preſented the remainder to Tugwell, who had called 
for it. Whilſt Jerry was drinking, my Landlord ſur- 
veyed Wi'dgooſe with more attention: and obſerving 
in him an air rather above a common Pedlar, aſked, 
if the gentleman would not pleaſe to walk into ano- 
1% ther room.” — Tugwell replied, ** that, to be ſure, 
„ his Worſhip had not been uſed to fit in a kitchen; 
« but howſomever, my Maſter (ſays he) ſcorns to de- 
„ ſpiſe a poor far/on ; and is not above keeping com- 
« pany with any good Chriſtian,” . Hey-day ! good 
„ Chriſtian !” quoth my landlord ; ** why, we are all 
« good Chriſtians, I hope ; but, I fancy, thou halt 
« leſt off mending of ſhoes, and art ſet up for a men- 
eder of ſouls. I ſuppoſe thou art one of thoſe Metho- 
« dites, or Mithridates, or what the devil do you call 
em? Why, ſure a gentleman may be a good CMI 
« an, without keeping company with all the Tag-rags 
and Scrubs in the country.” 

Then, turning to Wildgooſe, having heard Tugwel| 
call him his Worſhip, my Landlord went a ſtep further; 
and, to make amends for his firſt neglect, “ Won't 
* your Honour walk into the parlour?” ſays he. 
« What ſhall I get your Honour to eat?” This was 
language which mine Hoſt had learned from the Foot- 
men, who greatly frequented his houſe ; and who, | 
have obſerved, rather than not diſcover that they have 
been uſed to wait upon people of faſhion, will beſtow 
thoſe honourable appellations on the loweſt of their ac- 


quaintance, and even on perſons whom they deſpiſe 
And 
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And here, by the way, I cannot but lament the 
ridiculous proſtitution of titles of diſtinction amongſt 
the inferior part of mankind in this age. In the glo- 
rious days of Queen Elizabeth, Mafter was eſteemed a 
very reſpectſul addreſs to any one beneath the dignity 
of a Peer. And even in James the Firſt's reign, your 
Worſhip was the higheſt degree of advlation cor reſpect 
with which a Servant or a Vaſſal approached his Lord, 
or the Maſter whom he ſerved. From the French, I 
believe, in the laſt century, we learned to apply the 
monoſyllable Sir to any one, whom we conſidered as 
greatly our ſuperior, But now, yur Honour is the title 
univerſally given, to every one that appears in a clean 
ſhirt and powdered wig, by the Drawer, the Chairman, 
or the Shoe-black; who are unwilling to hazard the 
loſs of a cuſtomer, by addreſſing him in a ſtyle beneath 
his real or fancied importance. 

In higher life indeed, where particular titles are ap- 
propriated to particular ranks and offices, this confuſion 
has been hitherto avoided. Our Sovereign, the foun- 
tain of honour, is at preſent content with that of Sacred 
:\lajefly, one of the loweſt attributes of Divinity; as 
cur Religion does not admit of downright Deification. 
Neither has any one, as yet, been guilty of fo preſump— 
{nous a piece of flatter\, as to beſtow the title of Ma- 
'efly on any ſubje& whatſoever, 

And, as the ſeveral orders of our Nobility are created 
by Patent, and their titles purchaſed either by money 

r merit; it is not uſual amongſt that right honourably 
ſraternity, to invade each other's property in that reſ- 
pe, or to give the ſuperior titles to thoſe of inferior 
quality, But amongſt the aforeſaid lower race of mor- 
tals, as the love of falſe honours increaſes in proporti— 
on to the decreaſe of real worth ; and as the baſe mul- 
titude pay that reſpect to money which is properly due 
to merit, it is not eaſy to ſay to what a ridiculous ex- 
treme this humour may at length be extended: and! 
ſhould not be ſurprized, in proceſs of time, to hear an 
Haberdaſher ſaluted, with, A coach, your Grace!“ 
or to ſee a Shoe-black importune a walking Taylor with, 
Black your ſhoes, your Majeſty!” But to return to 
our Pilgrims, 
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E 


Popular Reports ſometimes a little erroneous. 


HR. Wildgooſe did not chuſe to accept of my Lan- 
lord's invitation of going into a room at preſent ; 
but alked him, whether there were any of thoſe Me- 
* thodiſts (as he meant to call them) in Bath.“ — © Are 
there ?“ ſays mine Hoſt. ** Yes, I believe there are; 
* enough to turn the heads of all the Prentices and 


© Journeymen in the nation. I am ſure, 1 cannot keep 
* a Chambermaid, or a Tapſter; but the toads muſt 
«i 


be ſinging Plalms, or preaching to my Cuſtomers, 
and be pox'd to 'em, from morning to night.“ — 
Well, but you ſhould not blame the poor creatures 
“for being too good,” ſays Wildgooſe. — © Too good!” 
replies my Lanlord: © I don't know what they are any 
better than other folks. Ib, a Pſalm at church, 
*« as well as a merry Catch over a glaſs of liquor; but 
to be ſinging So Fa's all day long, in ſuch a houſe as 
ours is, J does not approve of it, it's perphane, it's 
„quite perphane /! 

** Beſides!” continues my Landlord, (without giving 
Wildgooſe time to reply) ** they are ſome of the wortt 
people hat is; there is nothing but whoring and ro- 
*« gueing amongſt them. There was one of 'em, at 
“ Glouceſter, (as a gentleman's ſervant told me that 
very morning) caught in bed with a Millener's pren— 
** tice but laſt weck; nay, and one of them is in Glous 
* celter Gaul] at this time, for ſetting fire to the Cathe- 
'* ral,” —* Not to the Cathedral,” (fays a Footman 
no was drinking in the houſe) “ but to ſome other 
* Church, as this gentleman here told me.” — © D--n 
„ thee,” (ſays another Footman) * I did not fay, ict 
** fireto a Church; but to the ie Church as they 
** call the Methodiſts meeting.” Wildgooſe and Jerty 
ſtared at this intelligence; and after his aftonithment 
would give him leave, Wildgooſe aſſured him, “ that 
he came from Glouceſter but yeſterday morning; and 
* that there was not a word of truth in what he had 
heard.“ He told him, however, the probable toun- 
dation of the latter report, and the ſtory of the gun— 
powder 


% 
8 


powder plot : but concluded with reprimanding him for 
his credulity ; and made ſome reflections upon the ma- 
lignity of the world, and the abſurdity of thoſe popular 
ſtories, which are ſo freely propagated by the vulgar 
part of mankind, 


principles of his cuſtomers, he ſuddenly changed his 
tone, and faid, © that, to be ſure, ſome of the Metho- 


he, ** I never was at their Meeting.” 


ſays Wildgooſe.— Why, I don't knew; but, here, 


«5 


I's, 


IT) 
. 


LE 


retailing her panegyric,. ſhe leaned over the chair of a 
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CHAP. 
The Landlord alters his Tone. A Female Saint. 


Y Landlord now began to ſmell a rat; and, as it 
was his buſineſs to adapt himſelf to the taſte and 


diſts were good fort of people, for that matter; and 
did a great deal of good in the world ; and were ve- 
ry charitable to the poor. And they preaches main 
well (as they do ſay); but for my part,” continues 


What part of the town do they meet in then?“ 


[). borah,” (fays he to a woman that had been waſh- 
in the back kitchen) “ give the gentleman an ac- 
count of your little Tabernaele in Avon-ftreet, or 
where the deuce is it?“ — ** Good lack-a-day!' 
mold Deborah, wiping her hands upon her apron) 
hat! has the gentleman a mind to go and hear our 
Preaching then? Why, to be ſure we have ſome 
tine men come amongſt us. Iam a 'Scriber; I can in- 
troduce the Gentleman any night; I */cribes three- 
pence a week. Ah! Sir, we have ſuch * foul ſearch- 
ing teachers! Such “ raviſhing miniſters! They 
come “ fo chſe to the point; and does ſo ® prapple 
with the ſinner! They probe his ſores to the very 
quick; and * pour in ſuch comfortable balſam! And 
(as Mr. "I'wangdillo told us laſt night) though it may 
pain; yet, like phyſic in the bowels, it pains us to 
ſome purpoſe “; — and, to be ſure, as he ſaid, Conver- 
ſion follows Conviction, as naturally“ as Thread does 
the Needle.” — Whilſt the good woman was thus 


H 4 Jourreyman 


® All theſe expreſſions in ene fer men, on redeening time. 
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Journeyman Taylor, who was drinking a penny pot, 
and breathed in his face ſuch blaſts, ſo ſtrongly tinctu- 
red with gin and Scotch ſnuff, that the Taylor cried out, 
„Why, Dame, thou ſavoureſt ſtrongly of the Spir:/ 
© truly. I fancy thou art a little intoxicated to-night,” 
% —Tofticated! Toſticated] I ſcorn your words,” cries 
Deborah. I defy the beſt man in Bath, to fay, Black 
is my eye; or that I was ever conſarned in liquor, 
„ ſince my name was Deborah. To/ticated! No; God 
help me! I have drunk nothing to-day, but a little tea 
* for break faſt, and half a pint of ale at my dinner, ex- 
«« cepta little ſtill'd water, that my Miſtreſs gave me in 
* the, morning to keep out the wind ; and Iam ſure there 
is no harm in that: is there now, Mr. Alcock ?” 

Mr. Alcock (which was my Landlord's name) put a 
ſtop to the torrent of her eloquence, by enquiring again 
the place of their meeting. Which when he had learn- 
ed, he ſent his Tapſter to ſhew Mr. Wildgooſe the 
houſe, where he was directed to ſome of the moſt conſi- 
derable of the Fraternity. 


. 
Wildgooſe attends a Bath Meeting. 


HEN Mr. Wildgooſe had made himſelf known, 
he was ſurpriſed to find that his fame had reach- 
ed Bath before him: ſor during his reſidence at Glou- 
ceſter, ſeveral paſſengers, who had come that road, 
hearing that a young man of ſome fortune was com- 
inenced Methodiſt Preacher, had brought the news to 
Bath, not without enlarging his fortune from four to 
ſeven or eight hundred pounds a year. S) that Wild- 
gooſe came with the prepoſſeſſion in his favour, “ that 
„ he was the famous Preacher who made ſo much 
« noiſe at Glouceſter.” The Brethren, therefore, 
were not a little pleaſed with a convert of ſo much ſup- 
poſed conſequence; and accordingly received him with 
great cordiality and diſtinction. 
At their next meeting. Wildgooſe attended as one 
of the audience; and both he and Tugwell were great- 


ly delighted with their ſpiritual hymns (which Deborah 


had aſſured them were very melodious.) But when the 
Preacher, 
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Preacher, who, that night, was neither better nor 
worſe than a Journeyman Stay-maker, began to diſplay 
his eloquence ; Mr. Wildgooſe, who had ſomething of 
an academical education, could hardly digeſt the home- 
lineſs of his language, or the meanneſs of his compari- 
ſons; and was a little mortified with the apprehenſion 
that he himſelf probably ſhould make no better figure 
in the Roſtrum. But being encouraged by ſome of his 
friends, who reminded him of the ſalubrious effects of 
his preaching at Glouceſter, and alſo of the heinous fin 
of“ wrapping up his talent in a napkin ;” he was pre- 
vailed upon io promiſe, “ that he would exhibit him- 
*« ſelf the next evening:” which accordingly he did; 
and diſplayed his oratory before a crowded audience, 
with no ſmall approbation and applauſe. . 


CH A 3-0; 
He harangues on the Parade, 


ILDGOOSE's fame began now to be trumpeted 

forth amongſt all ranks of people, And, as he 

had naturally a good elocution, an harmonious voice, 

and agreeable perſon ; he was conſidered by the Society 

at Bath, as a proper inſtrument to repreſent their doc- 

trines to advantage, in an harangue to the company 

that reſurted thither. | 

Accordingly it was given out,“ that a young gentle- 

* man frem Oxford, who had renounced the eafe and 

* affluence of a good fortune for the fake of religion, 

Vas to preach on the grand Parade the next morn- 

v4 ins,” 4 
3 

The greateſt charity we can beſtow on people of ſaſhi- - 
on at a public place, is the furniſhing them ſomething 
new, to talk of, A new Singer, a new Philoſopher, a 
new Rype-dancer, or a new Preacher, «te objects e- 
qually amuſing to the idle and indolent that frequent 
Bath. The company therefore adjourned, from the 
Pump-room to the Parade, in eager expectation of ſee- 
ing and hearing this youthful adventurer, 

But Mr. Nath, though he himſelf had greatly re— 
formed and regulated the manners and behaviour of his 
ſubjects in the public rocm ; yet, being orthodox in his 

Hs tenets, 
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tenets, and very well content with the preſent ſtate of 
religion amongſt them, did not deſire any reformati- 
on in that article. Having notice, therefore, of this 
intended preachment, he got ready his band of muſic, 
with the addition of two or three French-horns and 
kettle-drums. And as ſoon as the Orator had exhibit- 
ed his perſon on the Parade, ftretched fogth his hand, 
and (like Paul in the Cartoon) was in ad to ſpeak, Naſh 
gave the ſignal for the grand chorus of God fave the 
+ King.” The muſic ſtruck up; and playing fo loyal 
a piece of muſic, no one had the hardineſs to interrupt 
them. Nay a Majority of the company were probably 
pleaſed with Naſh's humour ; and, it being now break- 
ſaſt time, the mob was eaſily diſperſed. 

Mr. Wildgooſe's friends, however, would not tamely 
give up a point of this importance; but took an op- 
portunity that very evening, when the company were 

going to the rooms, to produce their champion on a 
2 and met with better ſucceſs. 

As Mr. Naſh had given out that Wildgooſe was mad, 
he made uſe of St. Paul's words for his text ; © T am 
* not mad, moſt noble Feſtus, but do ſpeak forth the 
*« words of ſoberneſs and truth.” Wildgooſe did not 
confine himſelf to the words of the text; but (as he 
had been inſtructed by the Brethren) inveighed- with 
great ſeverity againſt luxury in dreſs, cards, dancing, 
and all the faſhionable diverſions of the place ; and even 
againſt frequenting the rooms with the moſt innocent 
intentions of recreation and amuſement. 

As ſoon as Wildgooſe had finiſhed his harangue, 
which was almoſt of an hour's duration, a jolly Foot- 
man (about the fiz2 of one of the gentlemen in the 
horſe-guards) buſtling through the crowd, ſtretched out 
a gizantic hit, and preſented the orator a ſingle card. 
Wildgooſe who had not, of late, been much in genteel 
life ®, could not gueſs at the meaning of this ceremo— 
ny; but imagined it was ſome joke upon his invective 
againſt gaming. The Footman, however, with a ſur- 
ly air, cried out, © Read it, friend! read it; my Lady 
lu F (ee you at her lodgings here on the Parade.” 


O. D zoorthen, peruling his billet, read as follows: 
* 10 A 
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Cards had been lately introduced. 
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© A lady who is diſguſted with the world, deſires 
3 Jn honr's converſation with Mr. W ildgooſe, as 

*« ſoon as he is at leiſure,” 
| Wildgooſe, after a ſhort pauſe, told the Footman, 
* he would wait on the Lady immediately.” So, as 
ſoon as he had given a ſhort anſwer to two people (one 
a Fan- -Paintek, . the other a Butterfly-catcher) who had 
conſulted him about the lawfulnefs of their ſeveral pro- 
ſeſſions, he followed the Footman to his Lady's place of 
abode, 


CHAF: TL 
A Digreſſion on Miſſage-Carile. 


HERE are few cuſtoms generally prevailing in the 
world, how abſurd ſoever they may appear, 
which had not ſome real propriety or convenience for 
their original: but when the faſhion is once eftabliſhed 
among? the polite, it deſcends of courſe amongſt the 
vulgar; who blindly imitate it, as ſuch, without any 
regard to its primitive inſtitution. Thus, for inſtance, 
the conveying meſſages by a card, was intreduced into 
the faihionable world, as the readieſt expedient againſt 
the blunders and ſtupidity of ignorant ſervants. And, 
it muſt be conſeſſed, that in ſome characters, and on 
ſome occaſions, this practice has not only no impropri- 
ety, but carries with it a genteel air of eaſe and negli- 
or and really faves a great deal of unneceſſary trou- 
le, both to the perſon that ſends, and him that re- 
ceives the meſſage. 

The man of pleafure, who tranſacts his moſt impor- 
tant concerns in a coftze-houſe or a tavern; or the mo- 
dern Lady, the whole ſphere of whoſe exiſtence is a 
drawing-:20m, can never be ſuppoſed without a Card 
in readineſs on every emergency: and therefore parties 
at Whiſt can no way be more aptly formed, nor meſſages 
of compliment more elegantly conveyed, than by thete 
e- tablets ; W W hich are generally ſuited to. the 
ſubject, to the genius, and laconic ſtyle of the parties 
9 

But, on theother hand. what can be more ab{urd 
nan this praclice in more ſerious characters, and on 

occaſions 
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occafions of more ſolemnity? How remote from proba- 
bility is it, that a grave Divine, who is continually in- 
veighing againſt the vices and follies of the age, ſhould 
have a pack of ſoiled Cards in his pocket, ready for his 
engagements of buſineſs or pleaſure ? or that a venera- 
ble Counſellor, who is continually ſurrounded with 
Briefs, Leaſes, or Acts of Parliament, ſhould prefer 
a trifling Card, in tranſacting buſineſs with his Cli- 
ent, beſore a ſhred of parchment, or even a ſcrap of 
common paper? And I ſhould have kicked my Taylor 
the other day, for minuting down the dimenſions of my 
fleeves and pocket-holes upon a Card — if I had not 
luckily recollected that his laſt bill was unpaid. 

Neither are Meſſage Cards proper on all occaſions, 
any more than in perſons of all characters or profeſ- 
ſions, It is a known impropriety in a French Marquis, 
who, coming to pay his devotions at the ſhrine of a 
Saint, whilſt his image was gone to the Silver-ſmith to 
be repaired, left a Card for his Godſhip, to acquaint 
him with his intended viſit. And though a certain 
Lady, near St. James's very innocently invited a woman 
of quality to herrout, by a whiſper at the Communion— 
table; yet, (in my humble opinion) ſhe could not fo 
decently have ſlipped a Card into her Ladyſhip's hand, 
at ſo ſacred a place as the Altar. 

Granting, however, the general and unlimited uſe of 
this paſte-board correſpondence ; there is yet a propri- 
ety to be obſerved, and many abſurdities to be avoided, 
in the choice of the Cards ; according to the perſons 
addreſſed, or the occaſions on which we addreſs them. 

It is too obvious an hint, and, I ſuppoſe, too trite a 
piece of adulation to a fine woman, to convey our com- 
pliments to her on the © Queen of Hearts.” As, on 
the contrary, it would have been an affront to a late 
Eaſt-India Governor * (though he laboured under fo 
groundleſs a flander) to have enquired after his health 
by ſending him the Knave of Diamonds.”. The 
Duce or two of Clubs, I think, ſhould be appropriated 
to Challenges and duels. And the Black Accs ſhould be 
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* This ſeems to allude to ſome piece of modern hiſtory 
now forgotten. 
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entirely diſcarded in our correſpondence with Ladies of 
character; as the Nines and Tens are at Ombre or 
Quadrille “. But theſe hints are left to be improved 
by the facetious Mr. 

My intention was chiefly to obſerve, that the diſguſt- 
ed Lady (mentioned in the laſt chapter) ſhould have 
made uſe of paper with black edges, in a meſſage to 
Mr. Wildgooſe, rather than a profane Card; which 
he could not but conſider as a diabolical invention, and 


"conſequently as intended for an affront to fo pious a 


man. However, he obeyed the ſummors (as has been 
related, and atended the Lady in her own apartment, 


CHAP. VI 
Tete d Tete. 


R. Wildgooſe was introduced by the Footman 
into an handſome dining room, elegantly fur- 
niſhed. The Lady received him in a genteel diſhabille; 
ſitting, or rather leaning, on a rich ſofa, in ſuch a 
poſture as neceſſarily diſplayed an handſome foot, ſome- 
what above the inſtep. She was an agreeable woman, 
about ſix and twenty. And though her face was not 
ſo exquiſitely heautiful as it ſeemed to have been in her 
earlier days, yet being ſhaded by a chip hat, and re- 
ceiving a gloſs from a white ſattin night-gown in which 
ſhe was dreſſed, ſhe made upon the whole no unpalata- 
ble figure. 

I would not infinuate, that ſhe had any intention to 
captivate our Hero. Yet thus much, I believe, is cer- 
tain : that a woman who has once been handſome, and 
experienced the power of her charms, ſeldom lays aſide 
the hopes of making corqueſts; but contracts an habi- 
tual fondneſs for admiration, and would be diſappoint- 
ed in not receiving that incenſe even from a man whom 
ſhe deſpiſed. 

Mr. Wildgooſe, however, was at preſent no deſpicable 
object. He was now in his twenty- fifth year, He was 

well 


A ſet of blank Cards bade ſince been invented, by 
which the al ode abſurdities may le avoided. 
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well made, and had an agreeable countenance, which 
his late abſtemious way of life had improved. by giving 3 | 
quite a delicacy to his complexion. His hair was of a 
dark brown; and though it had not received the fa 
ſhionable frizure, it was grown thick enough to ſhad: : 
luis face, and long enough to curl. And his drels, f 
though plain, was tolerably neat and becoming, 1 
In ſhort, though Mrs. Booby (which was the name © v 
of this Lady) really fancied ſhe had occaſion for ſome 3 64 
hoſtly advice; yet probably ſhe might not have though: 2 
of this ceremony, it ſhe had not liked the perſon of her f © 
caſuiſt ; whom ſhe viewed, as he was declaiming fon 
the window of her apartment. L 
After bowing to Mr. Wildgooſe, and defiring him to | 0 
ſit down, the pulled out her fan; and having played it | 
a little, in a negligent manner, ſaid, “ the ſhouliF: 
© make no apology for giving this trouble, as ſhe was“ 
convinced, from his character, he would not refuſe |} 
e his: advice to any one in affliction, | 
Wildgooſe bowed, and made a proper ſpecch upon 
the occaſion, and ſhe proceeded. 4 
In ſhort, Sir,” ſays the, © I am ſick of the world. 
But, that you may be a better judge of my ſituatior, 
& | will beg leave to trouble you with a ſhort hiſtory of Þ 
« my paſt life; which will let you into the nature cf 
« my preſent uneaſineſs. 
Wildgooſe expreſſed his earneſt defire to give her 
ſome ſpiritual conſolation ; and Mrs. Booby thus began. 


CHA PF: VII. 
Mrs. Buoby's Story. 


HEN I was about nineteen, I came with nr . 
cc mother for the firſt time to Bath: and, whe 
„ ther there was a ſcarcity of beauty there that ſes— 
« ſon; or whether, in my bloom, I might not be rec 
* oned tolerably handſome; I don't know.” Here 
Wildgooſe bowed again; and muttering a complaiſant 
ſpeech, Mrs. Booby bluſhed, and went on. * Wel 
T Sir, as | was going to fay, I found myſelf in grerf 
„vogue; much careſſed by the gentlemen, and in 


60 poſſeſſion of a great number of admirers. Among 
6. the 
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the reſt, there was a very ſober youth, of a good 
perſon and a genteel fortune, that was particular in 
his attachment to me; and, as my mother ſeemed 
to have no objection, I encouraged his addreſſes: 
and, I own, he had made ſome progreſs towards 
gaining my affections: But, after about a month's 
intimate correſpondence with Mr. Clayton (which 
was this young man's name), application was made 
to my old Lady by another gentleman, of a much 
larger fortune, but much older than myſelf ; who 
offered me a ſettlement of fix hundred pounds a year; 
and, if required, two hundred pounds a year for 
what is called Pin-money. 

« My mother was charmed with this propoſal, and 
hoped © I would nct heſitate a moment, in prefer- 
ing ſo advantageous an offer to that of a young fel- 
low who had been dangling after me for ſome time.” 
! was ſtartled at this ſpeech, and told her, I 
ſhould certainly pay a proper deference to her opinion 
in an affair of that importance; but, Madam,” ſays 
I, you know I have encouraged Mr. Clayton's ad- 
dreſſes, and cannot, in honour, liſten to any other 
propoſals.—“ Ia honour! cries ſhe, © fiddleſtick ! 
well,“ continues ſhe, © you may do as you pleaſe; 
| ſhall not force your inclinations: but, whether 
you accept of Mr. Booby's offer or not, I ſhall inſiſt 
upon your not admitting that fellow's viſits (meaning 
Mr. Clayton's) any more.” 

This ſtern prohibition, though it obliged me to 
alter my external behaviour, could make no altera- 
tion in my affeQtion for Mr, Clayton. I was denied to 
him indeed the next time he came; but we contriv- 
ed two or three ſhort interviews at the rooms: and I 
told him, that although I could not think of dif- 
obeying my mother's expreſs commands; I would 
vow eternal conſtancy to hin, and promiſe faithfully 
never to give my hand, much leſs my heart, to 
any other,” 
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CHAP. IX. f 

Continuation of Mrs. Booby's Story. 5 

66 R. Clayton was now obliged, by ſome buſi- 
8 neſs of conſequence, to leave Bath for ſome 


time, and was detained two months in the country, | 

We contrived, however, to carry on a correſpondence 
by letters; in which he lamented. * how much he ſuf. Z 
« fered by this ſeparation ; and how impoſſible it was 
for him ever to be happy in my abſence.” I anſwered if 
« his letters, at firſt, with more fondneſs perhaps than 
„it was prudent, or even decent, for any young wo- 
« man to expreſs, whatever her real ſentiments may be; 
and made the moſt romantic declarations, of prefer- 


« ring retirement and a competence with the perton 1% 


„ loved, to the moſt ſplendid circumſtances with one 
« whom I deteſted. 
“ 'The moſt ardent love, however, may grow coc, 
« by a long ſeparation from its object; for, though 
« ſhort abſence increfſes, too long a one frequently ex. 
e tinguiſhes a paſſion: In ſhort, I am convinced, thai 
time and a variety of amuſements muſt weaken the 
force even of the ſincereſt affection. | 
« As my Mama, without mentioning a word of Mr. 
“ Booby's propoſals, was yy repreſenting to 
my fancy the dazzling images of a ſplendid equipage, 
« 4 numerous attendance, and the deference and rei. 
« pect which are uſually paid to wealth and affluence; 
„ and the like topicks, which thoſe parents who prefe: 
*« the grandeur of alliances to the happineſs of their 
« children are fond of inculcating: I muſt own my 
« weakneſs; and confeſs, that I began to feel my ex. 
« cefſive tenderneſs for the abſent Clayton gradually to 
&« wear Off; and in ſhort, I determined, at length, to 
« find out ſome pretence for breaking off all correſpon- 
dence with him. | 
„The engagements of Lovers are like treaties be- 
« tween Princes. The party that is deſirous of con: 
* ing to a rupture, is never at a loſs for a pretence. In 
© one of his letters, poor Clayton, out of his great 


* fondneſs perhaps, had expreſſed his concern, as na- 
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turally he might, leſt the conſtant ſolicitations, to 
which every woman, who is not abſolutely ugly, 1s 
expoſed in this place, might prove prejudicial to his 
love; and had even hinted, how happy it would 
make him, if I would not appear in publick, more 
than was neceſſary to oblige my Mama : who, he 
knew, was more fond of the rooms, at that time, 
than I myſelf was. 

This modeſt requeſt, the conſequence probably of 
the moſt tender regard, furniſhed me with the oppor- 
tunity, which I wanted, of breaking with Clayton. 
I told him, in my anſwer, * that a women could ne- 
ver be happy with a man of his ſuſpicivus temper 3 
and, if I was to be abrigded of the moſt innocent a- 
muſements by a perſon who could claim not the leaſt 
right to that power, what muſt I expe from the 
authority of an huſband of fo jealous a diſpoſition ? 
In ſhort,” I added, * as this engagement was entirely 
inconſiſtent with the obedience due to a parent, and 
the correſpondence carried on in dehance of my mo- 
ther's expreſs prohibition, I defired the affair might 


proceed no further.” 


'* Inſtead of anſwering this letter, which greatly 
alarmed him, Mr. Clayton came poſt to Bath: the 
news of which, I muſt confeſs, ſtaggered my reſolu- 
tion. And meeting him the next day, by accident, 
at the houſe where, by agreement, our letters had 
been left, I found all my fondneſs revive at the firſt 
ſight of him; and inſtead of exchanging our letters 
(which, after the receipt of ſo unaccountable a one 
from me, he ſaid, was the utmoſt of his expeCtation), 
we ſeemed to have eftabliſhed our correſpondence 
upon a more laſting foundation than ever. 

* After two or three clandeſtine interviews, Mr, 
Clayton was again obliged to leave Bath; and we 
again renewed our literary correſpondence But oh! 
how little do we know our own hearts! Whether the 
continual incenſe of flattery, which I received from 
a number of admirers, revived my ambition, or 
whether mere abſence weaned my affections from 
their object, I began, a ſecond time to feel a great 


indifference in regard to Mr. Clayton. In ſhort, Sir, 
«+ not 
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not to trouble you with too tedious a detail of par 


ticulars, I again found a pretence for dropping «WF 
further intercourſe with him. And Clayton himſeh 9: 
inflead of coming again in perſon, (or perhaps think MF of 
ing me now beneath his regard) only wrote me a &. 
fence of his conduct. Such, at leaſt, I gueſſed to to 
the contents of his letter; for with unparalleled in; f tb 
lence, I ſent it back unopened. And thus ended ou? he 
Connexion, = Pc 
* AL 

CHAP 4 Haw 


the Marriage contract. Deſcription of a Bath Li , 


Y Mother, perceiving the gloom which aj! ſo 
peared in my countenance on Mr. Clayton}! Pp 


departure begin now to wear off, and my uſual che- 
fulneſs return, gave Mr. Booby an hint to renew b 
addreſſes. Theſe, at firſt, I again rejected with gre: ] lay 
indignation. But, when J perceived, that althoug 
my Mama declared againſt forcing my inclination; 'P 


yet that her conſtant frowns, and perhaps her laſt - 
diſpleaſure, and all the negative diſcouragements - 


her power, would be the conſequence of my refuſal, ® 
began to liſten to Mr. Booby's propoſals: and, aſte ©* 
ſtipulating for a decent time to conſider of it, and in| 


fiſting upon his firſt offer of two hundred pounds fo 
year, pin-money ; I condeſcended to accept his tern k 
and in ſhort, our perſons were joined together. 


wedlock, though two ſuch hearts could never be un | 
ted. BH 


L 
Mr. Booby indeed was not diſagreeable in his «| th 
pearance : and though he was near twenty years c * 
der than me; yet, by his manner of dreſs, in a put N 
lic place, he concealed what little depredation Ting © 
had made on his perſon. But when we had beg Pe 
married near three years, without the conſequent * 
which he expected from our union (for he was vt © * 
defirous of an heir to his eſtate), he began to lay' 
ſide the very deſire of pleaſing me. And, as he be | ; 
came a ſloven, I began to negle& my dreſs ; ſo thi 0 


from being merely indifferent, we ſoon became thi 
rough 


# 
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roughly diſagreeable to each other. Every trifle was 
now made a matter of diſpute; and we frequently 
quarrelled one day, about what had been the ſubject 
of our diſpu:e the day be!ore, 
But what rendered Mr. Booby compleately odious 
to me, was the high opinion he had conceived of 
the ſuperiority of his ſex; and the arbitrary notions 
he entertained of the authority of the huſband over us 
poor domeſtic animals, called wives. In ſhort, Mr. 
Wildgooſe, this was a conſtant ſubje& of debate; 
and in fine, the real cauſe of our ſeparation.” 
Is Mr. Booby then alive? and do you live ſeparate 
from him?“ — : Why, Sir, you ſhall hear. It was 
a thing utterly unavoidable ; and nothing but an ab- 
ſolute neceſſity ſhould have forced me to take ſo im- 
prudent a ſtep. I was driven to it by the moſt bru- 
tal behaviour, as you ſhall hear. 
Mr. Booby's family-ſeat is in the North of Eng- 
land; but being ſo remote from Bath (which waters 
were thought neceſſary for his health), and a bad 
{porting country, which is his whole delight, he 
had taken a hunting ſeat near the Wiltſhire Downs ; 
whither I was baniſhed ſoon after our marriage ; or 
rather where | was impriſoned, and confined to the 
converſation of dogs and horſes; or, what is worſe, 
mere Country Squires, Parſons, and Fox-hunters : 
for there was not above one converſable neighbour 
within ten miles of us; and that family we rarely faw 
above once in a quarter, 
One day, when Mr. Booby returned from hunting, 
he brought home with him, according to cuſtom, the 
Parſon of the parith, and a neighbouring Attorney; 
though he knew that | had invited the only gentecl 
family, which (as I told you) we had in the neigh- 
bourhood, to ſpend the evening with me. As thoſe 
politer meetings were but rarely indulged me, I uſ- 
ually made an handiome ſupper ; and as our houſe 
was a mere. box, though I had a dining-room to re- 
ce my company in on thoſe occaſions, yet we were 
always obliged to ſup in the common parlour. As 
loon, therefore, as we had dined, I defired Mr. Boo- 
by and his ruſtic companions to adjourn into a little 
ſmoaking- room, 
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„ ſmoaking- room, to take their pipes and their bottles; 
& which he abſolutely refuſed, Upon my pleading a 
right to the parlour, to entertain my company in, 
« he inſiſted upon his prerogative of being maſteFin 
„ his own houſe. In ſhort, after many aggravations, 
* I proceeded fo far as to tell him, I would rather live 
in a cottage, than with ſuch a brute as he was; to! 
* which he replied, * that he would ſooner live in : 
„ wind-mill, than with ſuch a vixen as I was; and, 
** that he never deſired to ſee my face again.“ Upon 
* which I threw my hoop-ring in his face ; and hav: 
ing diſpatched a card to put off my company, ordered 
„the chariot, and drove immediately to Bath: where 
LI have lived ever ſince laſt October. | 
* Now, Sir, I ſhould be glad of your opinion, whe· 
* therl have done any thing inconſiſtent with my duty, 
or contrary to my marriage-vow, upon this occal: 
on. For you muſt obſerve, Mr. Wildgooſe, nothing & © 
* but the moſt brutal uſage could have forced me 9 , 
* take this ſtep; and you ſee I was under an ab/o/ut {FF , 
* neceſſity of acting as I have done. You muſt mind 0 
* that, Mr. Wildgooſe: and then, I am ſure, you t 
« muſt paſs ſentenc2 in my favour, and acquit me c 
* any thing wrong in this affair.“ i. 
Wildgooſe was at firſt truck dumb with aſloniſimen * t 
n 
, 
/ 
l 
V 
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100 


60 
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and could not tell what anſwer to make: but, after e 
covering a little from his conſuſion ; ** Madam,” ſays h. 
* as you aſk my opinion, I am perſuaded you expect i 
to give it you with the utmoſt ſincerity z and my cot 
*« ſcience will not permit me to ſpeak what I do nc 
<« really think: and a good Chriſtian would rather 1 
* the riſque of appearing unpolite, than inſincere. | ves 


„J would by no means, Madam, caſt the blame e © |: 

« tirely upon you: for, 1think, there was no probabM © © 
„ lity that ſuch an alliance as you have deſcribed, cou" 6 a 
be productive of any laſting felicity ; as it was 1 128 
* founded on a mutual affection; nor (I am afraid) es : d 
« tered into on a religious principle, or in the fear 8 n 
God. Your affections you own were pre-engage 7 a 
© or, at leaſt, having been diſappointed in their fi. t 
object, could not exert their natural force on 2 „ n 
« cond, | d 
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„Then, I am afraid, Madam, you have not ſuffici- 
ently conſidered your obl-gation to obey the perſon, to 
whom you have, by be marriage contract. given up, 
in ſome meaſure, your natural freedom.“ - Given 
up my freedom!” (cries Mrs. Broby) © I'd ſooner re- 
ſign my ite.“ — © Give melcave, Madam, to explain 
myſelt,” ſays Wildgooſe. “ do not ſpeak of this 
obligation, as founded on the mere words of the mar- 
riage-ceremony (for all human ordinances are vain 
and frivolous) ; but as evidently enjoined by the holy 
Scripture, and to he deduced from that ſuperiority 
which Nature ſeems to have given the man over the 
more delicate ſex.” 

« Ay, that's fo like my huſband now!” cries Mrs. 


| Booby, turning red, and playing her fan with ſome 
vivacity: “ but you muſt excuſe me, Sir, if | cannot 


- 
= 66 


allow the ſuperiority you plead for.” — ** Well, Ma- 
dam,” replies Mr. Wildgooſe, * I will not enter into 
the diſpute about the natural equality of the ſexes ; 
which has of late been brought frequently upon the 
carpet; though the novelty of the Ladies claim is, I 
think, a ſtrong preſumption in our favour. But be 
that as it will; 2 clearly of opinion, that in do- 
meſtic, as well as civil government, to prevent con- 
tinual diſſenſions and ſtruggles for ſuperiority, there 
muſt ſomewhere be lodged a d-rnier reſort, an arbitra» 
ry, or (to uſe a ſofter name) a ſovereign power. 
And I am certain, that Religion, as well as Reaſon, 
has placed this power in the huſband.” -( Very 
well,” fays Mrs. Booby with a contemptuous ſneer.) 


“ For a proper uſe of this power, however,” contin- 
ves Wildgooſe, © the huſband is accountable both to the 


10 
cc 
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laws of God and of man. And TI am convinced, Ma- 
dam, if you could have acknowledged this ſuperior 
authority in Mr, Booby, and had thought it your duty 
to ſubmit in ſuch trifles as that which was the imme- 
diate cauſe of your ſeparation, you would have been 
much happier than by your own account you now 
are. For, I believe, as depraved as our nature is, 
there is no man ſo brutith, that could bear to tyran- 
nize over a poor helpleſs creature; who (inſtead of 


* diſplaying that maſculine ferocity which is too com- 


* mon 
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mon in the ſex) acknowledged her entire dependence 
© upon him for ſupport and pretection.“— 

«© Support and protection, indeed!” exclaims Mrs, 
Booby : © my pin-money will ſupport me, and I ſcorn 
« his protein.” —** Give me leave, Madam, to con- 
« clude my argument,” ſays Wildgooſe. The very 
« circumſtance which you mention, has, I am afraid, 
„ contributed not a little to bring on that ſeparation, 
« which you ſeem now to repent of: I mean, that 
4 monſtrous article of modern refinement called pin- 
„ money; Which, I perceive, is always uppermoſt in 
« your thoughts. The allowing a woman a mainte- 
© nance, independent of the huſband, is not only 
„ deſtroying that mutual affection which ariſes from 
a ſenſe of their intereſt being inſeparably united; 
4 but is alſo a continual temptation to a wewan to fly 
e out on the flighteſt diſpute : and to deſpiſe the au- 
&« thority of an huſband, without whole aſſiſtance or 
« ſupport ſhe has it in her power to live in affluence 
„ and ſplendor. Separate purſes between man and 
« wife are as unnatural as ſeparate beds; which in- 
« deed one often hears of amongſt people of faſhion ; 
« where there is no more difficulty in making up t 
* beds, than one. But the ſureſt way of preventing 
« ſuch a ſeparation, is to have but one bed to go to; 
* which is moſt commonly the caſe with the happier 
couples in lower life. 

„In ſhorr, Madam, I am inclined to think, the 
6 preat facility which you found in exchanging the ſo- 
% litude you complain of, for the gaieties and pleaſures 
of Bath, was a principal motive of your deſerting Mr. 
„ Booby, and precipitating yourſelf into this misfor- 
* Lune: which raſh conduct, I tind, now fits ſo heavy 
* upon your conſcience.” 

Indeed, Sir,” replied Mrs. Booby (ſtarting from a 
kind of reverie), you are vaſtly nuſtaken. I am more 
*« fick of a public place, if poſſible, than of my own 
„ home: wiuther indeed I have lately had ſome 
* thcughts of returning; as I have received ſeveral o- 
« yertures from Mr. Booby to that purpoſe. The plea- 
* ſures of Bath indeed! No; I deteſt the place; and 


„ could wiſh to be baniſhed from it for ever ! It is a 
„ tecicus 
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tedious circle of unmeaning hurry, anxiety and fa- 
&« tigue : of fancied enjoyments and real chagrins :— 


& to-day one is in vogue, the Lord knows why ; to- 


morrow deſerted, and equally without reaſon. In 


e the former caſe, one is peſtered and diſtracted with 


variety of engagements; in the latter, left a prey 
to melancholy, and the diſagreeable reflections on 


«© the flights we meet with. Such indeed is the ſpirit 


of public places. Every one is afpiring after the 
company of his ſuperiors ; while he deſpiſes his e- 
quals, and facrifices the real enjoyment of friendly 
« converſation to the fooliſh ambition of being ſeen in, 
what is called, good company. In ſhort, nothing can 
be more trifling than the life of a Lady, nor more 


| © infipid than that of a Gentleman, at Bath: the 


one is a conſtant ſeries of flirting and gadding a- 
bout; the other of ſauntering from place to place, 
without any ſcheme or purſuit. Scandal or faſhions 
engroſs the converſation of the former ; the news of 
the day, the price of fiſh, the hiſtory of the pre- 
ceding night at the tavern, or the ſavoury anticipa- 
tions of their next debauch, furniſh out the morn- 
ing entertainment of the latter,” 

„Well, Madam, I am glad to hear you ſpeak with 
ſo much diſguſt of this ſcene of diſſipation ; which, 
by all accounts, it highly deſerves: and I hope itis a 
good ſymptom of the New-Birth. If you are once 
properly ſenſible of your own miſery, you will ſoon 
be glad to take refuge, where only true joys are to 
be found.“ 

« Oh Sir, you do not know half the follies and im- 
pertinences of this place. There are ſome indeed 
who appear more ſeriouſly employed ; and who pore 
whole mornings over a game at Whiſt, with the 
altention and ſolemnity ot Mathematicians or Privy- 
counſellors. But one might as well affect tranquillity 
in a ſtorm or a whirl-wind, as enjoyment at a gaming- 
table. It is expoſing one's ſelf continually to the ca- 
price and ſport of Fortune, and to every boiſterous, 
** unſociable, and ſelfiſh paſſion. For my part, though 
* I confeſs, I have been fond of cards, yet they are 
now my utter averſion ; I renounce them for ever, 
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« and (it | know my own mind) am determined never 
« to touch a card again as long as I live.“ 

Whilit Mrs. Roc hy was making this declaration, and 
Wildgosſe hig , guding her reſolution, the Foot- 
man pened the 4wor, and announced the arrival of 


Lady Fanny Flurry, who riſhed in, rofling her hoop 
three yards before her. But, ſecing ſo unfaſhionable } 


a figure as Wildgooſe, ſhe ſtarted back, and taking him 
for a Shoe-maker or ſomething in that ſtyle, ſhe cried 
out, © Oh! Booby, vou are engaged, I ſee.” But 
Mrs. Booby winking upon her, and aſſuring her the 
was not; Well, my «ear Booby,” ſays Lady Fanny, 
„only came to bcſpeak you for a party at Quadrille 

„ to-yig'it, ard ſhall depend upon your company at 
« the Rooms.” — Oh! Lady Fanny! name it not,” 
cries Mrs. Booby ; © I have juf! made a firm reſolution 
& never to touch another card — after the bad run! 
had laſt night. But— your L4'/hip is ſo obliging, 
« there's no reſiſting you — yet, I hate the Rooms; 
% and poſitively I cann©! be of your party there.” — 
« Oh! ho! my Dear,” replies her Ladyſhip, * have 
6 you betrayed yourſelf? What! you are piqued then 
at not being invited to poor Clayton's public break- 
&« faſt this morning? Come, come! you had the re- 
& fuſal of him; and how can you biame the creature 
« for ſeeking conſolation elſewhere? And, really, thir- 
ty thouſand pounds, with a pretty woman, is no 
« unpromiſing proſpect of conſolation.” 

And now the ſecret was out. The true cauſe cf 
Mrs. Booby's diſguſt with the world, and of her de- 
firing this conference with a Quack-preacher was the 
arrival of her former lover, Mr. Clayton; who, a few 
years after ſhe had ſacrificed him, either to her Mo- 
ther's importunity or to her own ambition, had mar- 
ried a very agreeabje heireſs with thirty thouſand 
pounds, whom he had now, for the firt! time brought 
to Bath, where ſhe made a very brilliant appearance, 
And Mrs. Booby not having been particularly invited to 
a public breakfaſt which Mr. Clayton gave that morn- 
ing; this ſlight, together with a bad run at cards, had 
made her fick of the world : and, to amuſe herſelf chiet- 


ly, ſhe had recourſe to this ſpiritual Knight-errant. 
| However, 
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However, ſhe was fo well pleafed with our Hero's com- 
pany (for, where the peculiarities of his religious ſyſtem 
were not concerned, Wildgooſe was really very agree- 
_ that, nctwithſlanding his offer to take leave, Mrs. 
Bocby inſiſted upon his company to tea and coffee, 
which now made its apearance, 


CHAT. AS 


A Scene in = Life. Enter Mrs. Bardolth, Miſs Trufle, 
and Mr. Ro. will Their Characters. 


„elk mcſt material difference between keeping 
« 1 god company and bad, is, the hcaring the [ime 
things ſaid before a dozen wax-lights at the « court-end 
« of the town, or before a couple of mould candles in the 
« ony.” This, or ſomething to the ſame purpoſe, was re- 
marked Ly a celebrated Genius of the hikes ge. But Jam 
inclined to think, that the honeſt Citizens of our times 
would ſuffer by ſuch a compariſon. For in that ſerious 
part of the metropolis, there are ſlill ſore remains of the 
Britiſh plainneſs or ſpeech and manlineſs of converſation. 
There, Bufinels, Politics, News, Hitt tory, or even Reli- 
gion, are in their turn, ſometimes admitted as intereſt- 
ing ſubjecis of diſcourſe or argumentation. But amongſt 
thoſe choice ſpirits who have monopolizcd and appro— 
priated to themſelves the ſtyle and title o, good company, 
one rarely hears anv other png introduced than an- 
nals of the Whitt table or anecdotes of the Turf, Ope- 
ras, Routs, and Maſquerades ; the molt trifling relations 
of the meſt rriſting tranſactions. And, as! ord Shaſte f- 
bu! ry obſerr es of his times, If any thing of Learning 
js introduced, it is Pedantry; 3 ii any thin, 3 of Morali- 
„ty, it is called Preaching.” 

In theſe reffections. however, the good company now 
introduced is not particularly concern ied. 

Mrs. Bool y, not having appeared in public that day, 
was viſited by moſt of the idle and im pertinent part cf 
her acquaintance. Amongſt the reft there now arrived 
thoſe two amiable perſons, Mrs. Bardolt and Mr. Rou- 
vill, or (as he was aptly called) Beau Rueſul; who 
were immediately followed by the well-known“ MViits 's 

Vol. I. I Truſs 

* Twenty year's ago. 
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Trufle, with a black ſpaniel in her arms, and a ſquir- 
rel in her pocket. 

Mr. Bardolt was the wife of a very worthy man: which 
circumſtance, together with the good table which the 
kept, and her readineſs to moke one at a party at Qua- 
drille, introduced her into a numerous acquaintance 
amongſt people of faihion. Of which privilege, how- 
ever, the made no other uſe, than that of paſſing away 
the time leſs tediouſly ; of dining and ſupping agreeably, 
and of tranſmitting the inſipid occurrences of one family 
into that of another; the particulars of which her me- 5 
mory enabled her to retain longer than people of more 


reflection. So that ſhe was a living Chronicle of every 
incident, good, bad, or indifferent, that had befallen on 
her acquaintance for tent, years together. ae 
Of much the ſame unportunce was the character of As 
Mits Trufle. She was a woman of fainily; but had FR 
geither fortune, beauty, wit, or even good nature, to ked 
recommend her. Indeed her perſon was not only deſpi— Mr 
cably ſmall, but deformed likewite ; her underſtanding I Ry; 
cf the ſame dimenſions, and her temper as deformed as bade. 
her perſon. Yet, under all theſe diſadvantages, her I her 
rank and the gocd company ſhe always appeared in, ildg 
might have happily captivated ſome Country Efquire, e D 
who would have thought himfelf honoured by the alli- {ec cy 
ance ; but for, that cternal bune to every thing that is oven 
amiable, her aſfectation. bis f 
Miis Trufle had two or three filters who were admir- « Wh 
ed; and from two cr three cecafional compliments which I@rioft 
ſhe had met with on their account, ſhe flattered herſelf n in 
(in downright conttadictian to her looking-glaſs) that LA 
ſhe herſelf had ſome pretenñons to the family features, a lay 
In conſequence of this, {he nodded her head, was ſau- he d 
cy and ſaid rude things to one's face, and gave herſelf was ( 
all the coquettifh airs of a celebrated toaſt : the natural In a 
reſult of which was, that, having lived a virgin to the s, M 
age of thirty, and now deſpaired of becoming a miſt reſs was | 
of any other ſort of family, the had ſettled her affecti- them 
ons on ſquirrels, monkeys, and lap-dogs, with which, ring 
for want of other gallants, ſhe was conſtantily attended; he w 
though they irequenily ſupplied the wags with perſona! ſhire ; 
cewpariſons, not much to Miſs Frufle's advantage. * 


Mr 
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Mr. Rouvill, or Beau Rueful, was a yonng fellow, 
ho, by a ſtrange concurrence of lucky circumſlances, 
ith the help of a convenient aſſurance and a laced coat, 
ad wriggled him'elt into tolcrable company: and, w hat 
more ſtrange, by bol.ly criticiſing every new pamph- 
bs t, laughing at every thing ſerious, and by putting mo- 
þ - people on! of countenance, was by ſome peopie eſ- 
* a formidable Wit. Nay, what is more ſtrange of 
.. his proſuſe expences having almoſt diſſipated a gen- 
. 0 fortune left him by a relation, he was now commenc- 
IE fortunc-bunter ; without any king of merit, eitherof 
er (on (which correſponded with his nick-name Rueful) ; 
& of underſtanding, which was of the loweſt ſtandard; 
even of birth, v hich was very nean, he being the ſon 
a Grocer, in the ancfent city of Coventry. 
| As fraws and featliers attract each other on the ſur- 
ce of the water, theſe three worthy perſons, as if 
Pked together by a mutual ſympathy, came in a train 
Mrs. Booby's apartment. 
WJ Rucſul bowed to Mrs. Booby, and to Lady Fanny; 
ded to Mrs. Batdolph, and patted Mifs Tiuflle up- 
her bare ſhouide ers 5 but took no more notice of 
Hidgooſe, than ot the Fogt-man that waited, or of 
e Dutch Maſtiff which lay ficeping on a cuthion in 
Wc corner of a room. Being ſeated, however, he loll- 
over the ſettec; and, with the corner of his hat held 
his face, aſked Mrs. Booby, in an audible whiſper, 
Who, the Devil, the bad got there?” Mrs Bardolph's 
rioſity like wiſe being raited Ihe aſked rhe ſume queſ- 
n in the ſame tone, but concealing, nor lace with her 
lj. MIſs Truffle ſtated ip M I gootc's tace 3 burit in- 
a laugh; then, turning to Ruetul, aſked dim, „ Why 
he did not Wear his own hair, which, ſhe heard, 
was coming much into faſhion ?” 
| In anſwer to Rvcful's and Mrs . Pardolpli's queſli- 
i s, Mrs. Booby aid alond, at the gentleman 
3 was Mr, Wildgoo! 2; and th: hoped would make 
- them all as good Cuiriſttans as he was nunſelt,” On 
„ ring Wildgooſe s rPame, Mrs B-ritolph aſked, if 
; he was any relation to the Viagooſe's of Wilt- 
| ſure ?P — W. idgooſe's of Wiltſhre!” fays Mrs. Boo- 
* ] know no ſuch family,” —-** What! not M:fs 
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© Wildgooſe that ran away with her father's Butler?” — 
« Lord! you mean Miſs Goſling.” — Bleſs me!” fays 
Mrs. Bardolph, ** ſo I do. But I am the worſt perſon 
ein the world to remember names” (which however was 
no inconſiderable part of her erudition). Well; 
„% Wildgooſe or Goſling; they are not much unlike,” 
— No;” ſays Rueſul, I ſuppoſe they are of the ſame 
„ family, and bear the ſame arms — a Grey-gooſe, can- 
% ant. regardant.” Rueſul's blazonry was unintelligi- # 
ble to all but himſelf ; and contequently received no ap- 
plauſe, but from an affected laugh of his own. þ 

Wildgooſe had no very pleaſant time of it, whilſt the Þ 
affair of his name and family was adjuſting. But his at- F 
tention was diverted from this converſation, by the Foot- F? 
man's treading on his toe, as he was handing the coffee 
to him. Wildgooſe begged Mr. John's pardon for put- 
ting his foot in the way; and moved his chair with no BY 4 
ſmall trepidation. But Mr. John, far from being molli- 1 4 
fied by his ſubmiſſive behaviour, owed him another good FF 4. 
turn; and, in handing his tea to him, did it with ſo 40 
ſcornſul an air, that it flaſhed plentiſully over Wild- « 
goooſe's pluſh breeches. Mrs. Booby, however, ob- 
ſerved the inſolence of her ſervant, and very properly 
reprimanded him for it: upon which, Mr. John vouch- 
ſafed to wait with a little more dexterity, 

Nothing would have kept Lady Fanny ſo long ſilent, 
but the ſublime contempt which ſhe had conceived of 
her company. She had been trifling with her ſpoon, 
and cooling her tea, with an abſent air; and now drank 7 
half a diſh, emptied the reſt into the ſlop-baſon; then, 
ſlarting up, © Lord!” fays ſhe, ** what am I about! | 
am engaged to tea at the rooms this evening; and 
have a myriad of viſiſts to make before Igo thither.” 
— Sir,“ fays the to the Footman, ** pleaſe to ore: 
„ my chair.”— Then pulling out her pocket- bock, 
« Let me fee,” ſays the, ©& Lady Loiter, old Lady 

* Shockingphyz, Sir Arthur Lurch; — yes, our W hilt 
« parties are full for Thurſday, Friday, and Saturday 
« evenings. But on Sunday-night, Booby, we will cx 
« pect you, for a party at Quadrille.” — Here Wide. 
goote erected his eye-brows; and fetched a deep (igh, 
or rather groaned in ſpirit, But Lady Fanny —_—_— 

herlel! 
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herſelf, “ bleſs me!” cries ſhe, © what do ] talk of 
« Sunday ? I forget that Jam at Bath. That ſuperan- 
% nuated old creature, Naſh, will not let us play on 
“% Sunday-night—1n public. Well, to-night however, 
« at cizht o'clock, I ihi'l depend upon youu.” Then ri- 
ſing up, and toſſing her hovp over Wildgocſe's head as 
ſhe ruſhed by him, fle tock her leave, with © Airy! 
« na chere Bialy; je Saus attend, tout a Pheure 


CH ATP. 2K 
Various Chit-chat. 


FTFR Lady Farry was gere, Mrs Boeby, 

with no other view than to pive fr. Wildgooſe 
an opportunity of faying Cimething, aked iam, © whit 
„ ls opinion was of frequerting the rooms at Path, ar 
* other public places?“ Wildgooſe replied, “ that 
he had had no opportunity of forming any opin on 
upon that head from his own experience. But Ma- 
« dam,” continues he, “ as, by all accounts, the 
chief intent of thoſe aſſeniblics is either gaming, 
*- intriguing, or unmeaning diſlipation ; in ſhort, to 
prevent our being left a prey to our own thoughts, 
and fecing our own miſery and corruption; I.cannot 
think it adviſeable, even for people with the beſt 
intentions, to countenance, by their example, meet- 


ings of this kind.“ 
« Well, Sir,” ſays Rueful, vou may preach as 


long as you pleaſe ; but, I believe, you will hardly 
prevail upon people of faſhion to give up ſo agreeable 
10 


an amuſement. 


„ Why, Sir,“ replies Wildgooſe, “ from the de- 


* ſcription which Mrs. Booby has juſt now been giving 
me of a Bath life, I am fo far from thinking it even 
«6 


agreeable ; that it appears to me a mere ſcene of 
vanity and folly, Pray, Madam,,” continues Wild- 
gooſe, did you ever read the Pilgrim's Progreſs. — 
„Ha! ha! ha!” cries Rueful, in a horſe-laugh; © I be- 
lieve we may all have read that, and Jack the Giant- 
killer too, in the nurſery.” — © Well, Sir, you may 
laugh; I now only mention that original author upon 
2 ludicrous occaſion, as I think his account of * Vani- 
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*: Phyſicians, would have frequented the ccffee-houte Þ 
—* Very fine!” (fays Miſs Trufle) “ and I ſupport 


cc 
IF) 


16 


raillery : but Mrs. Bardolph, by way of changing tt: 
lubjeR, aſked Mrs. Booby, if ſhe had heard how ol: 


£4 


oe 


— “ No;” ſays Mrs. Booby, * I have not had a f: 


«6 


«0 


fays Mrs. Booby ; © as the has no merit of her own! 


46 


9 


91 
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ty-Fair' ſeems to be no bad deſcription of the Gul 
intercourſe (to ſay no worſe of it) that uſual 6 
paſſes between the thoughtleſs creatures, at molt 
thoſe public aſſemblies.” f 
« Well,” ſays Ruciul, “ granting it to be as 17 
as you pleaſe ; yet wherever people of diftinci 
agree to aſſemble, thoſe that would not be out 
the world muſt follow them. Even thoſe that fete 
for reformers of markind muſt frequent thoſe aſſen,y 
blies, if they would do any good amongſt them. 

will anſwer for it, St. Paul nl may 1 al 
things to all men, if he had come to Bath, wont 
have gone to the rooms; and St. Luke, like othiÞ 


you think the Four Evangeliſts would have ni 
a party at Quadrille! you will make a fine ParlF 


indeed !” 
Wildgooſe was ſtruck with horror at this prophar: 


Lady Shockingphyz was mortifed at the Ball ly 
night; or rather at the Pump-Ruom this morning 


come near me to day, except the preſent comraril 
and Lady Fanny.” — © Why.“ ſays Mrs. Bardot 


au know her Ladyſhip's family pride,” — ** Yes, 


plead, her Ladyſhip is forced Mſubſiſt upcn t 
C 


family ſund ; and that is pretty Tell exhauſted. 8 
I, 


has only one daughter, I think, to keep up the h 
nour of it“ — “ Well, it was ſor that daughtef 


(ays Mrs. Bardolph) * that ſhe defired Nath to get! 


1 


9 * 


partner: who recammended a very genteel your 
man, and very v. ell erefſed ; and Miſs Jigged | it douſ 
the whole evening, with great alacrity and farisfact 
on, But this morning, at the Pump-room, the bu! 
Mrs Marrall came out of breath to Lady Shocking 
phys, and told her, * that the young man her daug 
ter danced with, was a Linen-draper in Cheapſic 
© Indeed!” ſays her Ladyſhip, * what does that faul 
fellow Naſh mean, by uſing me thus?“ And avi 
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ſhe trudges, to reprimand him for it. Mr. Naſh, 
after ſome enquir'-s into the affair, told her Lady- 
ſhip, * that (to be ſure) the Gentleman did deal in 
linen; but that it was in the wholeſale way ; and 
that he never cut a piece of cl. thn his life,” —* Are 
zu ſure of that?” cries her L:dvſhip: Are you 
ture ho e cut, Mr. Nath ? If the Gentleman 
never cht, why certainly there is no ſuch great mat- 
ter in it. 

Thus her Ladvſh'p ran n, till the whole com- 
pany burſt into a loud laugh, both at her Lady ſhip's 
ridiculous pride, and at the mortifcatien it had 
deſervecly met with.“ 

* Well.“ favs Rueful, “ as Mrs. Pardolph has told 
you how lady J icckingp gphyz wa; mortified this mor— 
ning, I will tell you how Lord — —— was terriſied 
yeſterday in the afternoon. 
© An honeſt Tradeſman, who has an handſome 
wife, was buſy in his ſhop (which is much frequent- 
ed by the company ſome parts of the day); but 
having occaſion to go up into his bed-chamber, to 
his bureau, he ſaw a very fine Point d Eſpag ne laced 
hat, lying upon his wife's toilette; and, upon caſting 
his eye round the room, he eſpied a man's foot, with 
a fine ſtone buckle, peep out from under the bed- 
curtain; behind which Lord --— , who lodged in 
the houſe, was endeavouring to conceal himſelf, 
Frem the confuſion his Lordihip was in, and from 
ſeveral other circumſtances, the honeſt Tradefican 
had now no doubt that an amorous correſpondence 
was carrying on between his Lardthip and his wife; 
a glimpſe ct whom he had juſt ſeen, as the ſlipped 
down the back-ſtairs, ſrom a cloſet of communi- 
cation, 
he Tradeſman, though a man of a tame diſpoſi- 
tion and mitigated reſentment, yet, upon ſuch an 
occaſion, burſt forth into a moſt vehement rage; vent- 
ing his indignation in a menacing tone, and in the 
following manner. 
« My Lord! as ſure as you are now alive, if Lever 
catch ycu in my bed-chamber again, with my wile 
— depend upon it, as ſure as! have a head upon ny 


14 body, 
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body, Iwill J will — certainly — throw your laced 
hat out of the window ! 

His Lordſhip, though not greatly diſmayed at this 
terrible denunciation, yet determined, for the ſu- 
ture, to profecute his intrigue with greater pre- 
© caution,” 


HAP. XIII. 
Story of Calomel and Lady Riot. 
RS. Booby now obſerved, “ that Lady Fanry 


* had looked very grave ta-day ; one would 
think,“ (ſays ſhe) ““ her Lady ſhip had wet with ſome 
« mortification.“ Rueful remarked, ** that people of 
« rank were always ſo in mixt company; though for 
* my part,” continues he, I have always found per- 
*« ſons of quality the moſt affable creatures in the 
+ world. I remember, the firſt time I ſpent a week at 
„ Lord Grandiſon's, there was Sir Peter Pierpoint, 
* Jack North, and half a dozen more of us. And | 
remember I was as free with the young Peer the 
„ firſt hour, as ] am at this day.” — © Who * 
<< you of any mauwvaiſe honte, or baſhfulneſs ?” ſays 
Mis Trufle.— 1 ſhall never forget a Croll accident 
„ that happened there,” continues Rueſul, undauntcd 


by Miſs Trufle's hint. — «© His Lordſliip had a Swiss 


ſervant, who pretended to have difcovered a new! 


japan, or liquid blacking; and the feilow muſt needs 
make the experiment upon our ſhocs. Put, would 
*© you belicve it? the compoſition, whatever it was, 
0 had contracted the- pores of the leather to /uch a 
degree, that the next morning we all came hobbliaz 
„into the room, like ſo many old gouty fellows, == 
Lord Grandiſon was fo diverted with the ſcene, that 
I thought his Lordſhip would have ſplit his diaporagn 
with ſrugbing. * hy, this was an incident 
% worth r recording, truly!“ ſays Mrs. Bouby. 
«© Oh! now you talk of people of quality, 
Mrs. Bardolph, “ there is Lady Sherwood wants muc! 
* to have ſome converſation with this gentleman. Sas 
* has heard a great character of his piety; and, | 


. her Ladyſhip is well inclined towards the 
«© Methaditts 


0 
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Methodiſts. And IT can take upon me to aſſure you, 
Sir, that ſhe would be very glad if you would call 
on her at her- lodgings.” — Wildgooſe replied, *©* he 
ſhould be very happy in contributing to the conyer- 
ſion of the loweſt of his fellow creatures: and ſhould 
certainly eſteem it an honour to wait on her Lady- 
ſhip, if the deſired it.“ 

But here Rueful again interpoſed, by obſerving, 
that perſons of diſtinction often diverted themſelves 
at Bath, with odd creatures ; and that people who 
did not know the world might eafily be drawn in, to 


make themſelves thoroughly ridiculous. Did you 


never hear how Lady Riot ſerved poor Calomel, an 
eminent Apothecary of this place?” Upon the 


company's anſwering iu the negative, “ will tell it 


«i 


you,“ ſays Rueful, 
© Mr. Calomel is a very honeſt man, and an experi— 
enced Apothecary ; but highly abfurd in his conver- 
ſation and manner of addreis; Lady Riot, who 13 a 
woman of humour, has often detained him at her 
lodgings for her amuſement, when his patients wanted 
his lenient hand for more ſalutary applications. Ca- 
lomel was fo clated by this diſtinction, that, though 
he was turned of fity, he entertained ſome faint 
ſuſpicions that his perſon, as well as his converſation, 
might have pleaſed Lady Riot. 
„ Having therefore ſome buſineſs in London, laſt 
winter, he took it into his head to call upon her 
Ladyſliip, at her houſe in town ; and not finding 
her at home, he left her Ladyſhip a card, with 
Mr. Calomel's compliments to Lady Riot; lets her 
Ladyſhip know, that he did himſelt the honour to 
wait on her Lady flip; and that he is to be ſpoken 
with at The White Bear, in Piccadilly.“ 
When her Ladyſhip came home to dinner, at five 
o'clock, ſhe was }1ghly diverted with Calomel's ſtyle 
of politeueſs: ard it being her affembly-nighr, the 
produced his card before the whole company ; who, 
being let into the character of Calomel, voted to 
tend for him thither; and bers were laid, pro and con 
— come or not come — for fifty guincas. 
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* But Lady Riot, to make ſure of her point, ordere(ſi 


her coach, and ſlipping, flily out of the room, to! b 
Lady Rattle with her, drove to the White Bear, ani 
enquired for Mr. Calomel. Calomel, being a ſob: 
man, and having a reverend regard to his health, 
had retired to his bed-chaniber, got into his nigh!-/? 
gown and ſlippers, tied his night-cap under his chi, 
and was juſt going to his repoſe ; when the Draw FF 
brought up the meſſage. Calomel at firſt ſaid, * he? 
ſuppoſed they were ſome naughty women of the town, Þ + 
and he would have nothing to. fay to them.” Bu 


upon the Drawer's aſſuring him, it was ſome Ladd + 
of quality in her own carriage, with a couple MY « 
flambeaux; Calomel came down to the door in hi; Þ& «« 


diſhabille, to reconnoitre thein, The moment Lac 
Riot beheld him, ſhe cries out, My dear Calome fe 
how do you do? Come I muſt have ſome chat Wire 
you ; do not ſtand in the ſtreet in your night-cap; 
ſtep into the coach a moment.“ Which having done 'Þ «+ 
the Footman (as he had been inſtructed) clapped us 
the door; they coach drove immediately to her Li# 
dyſhip's houſe; where Calomel was produced be. «+ 
fore thirty card-tables, in his night cap and ſlippen g= 
,** The brilliancy of the aſſembly, and the wax-light:/YF © 
a little diſconcerted poor Calomel at firſt ; but b 
vanity ſoon prevailed over his bathfulneſs ; he mix«8 
with the ſociety, and greatly diverted them with lg 
abſurd buffoonries. | 
+ To complete the farce, the Butler had his cue, ½ 
mix a foporific with whatever he gave him to drinn, 
And upon Calomel's deſiring ſome Madeira negus, Þ 
baſon was brought him, properly medicated ; which 
ſoon began to operate; and before eleven o'clocifh 
Calomel was faſt aſleep in an elbow-chair, II 
then rolled him up in his ntght-gown, like a cob 
of brawn; and ſwathing down his arms with! 
ſaſh, laid him ſafely to bed by a far Scullion, whey 
Calome! flept as ſweetly as probably he would ha 
done in her Lady ſhip's own bed-chamber, 


« Well, and how did the poor man get back . 
his Inn, in the morning?“ (fays Mrs. Bardolp"W* !- 


' Nay,” fays Rueſul, “ I have put him fairly to be Ci; 
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let him get back in a chair or hackney-coach, or 
how the devil he plcaſes. Further this Deponent 
ſaith not.“ 


GH AF: AM; 
Univerſities defended, Ec. 
\ \ L LI.“ fays Mrs Booby, © to be ſure, a mere 


ines of Bath is as pedantic a creature, as a 
mere Fellow of a College: is often as proud, has as 
ab/urd notions of lite; and 1s as much out of his ele— 
ment, when he gels out of his ſhop or his lodging- 
houſe, as the other is cut of his own common 
room.“ 

« Yes, rot them,“ ſays Rucful ; and they get rich by 
the money we Ip. nd here, before they know how 
to carry their hends, or come into a room.” 
* And yet I know 4 great many ſenſible, polite peo- 
ple,” lays Mrs. havby, © amongſt the inhabitants of 
thi E plac e. 
« Why, it would be ſe inge indeed, ' rephic s Rueſul, 
il the great reſort * the politeſt company in Europe 
dic not p ih the creatures a little: for I take Bath, 
as a public place, to be a better ſchool tor any young 
w, than 11 the Uuiwerſities or Colleges in the 
world, And I &3 not fee, but thoſe who have had no 


ther e tian, bf, car as well in company, as peo— 
ple who hae been p! ding at the ſciences in a Col- 
1275 for ſcven wears t gethet. 9 
10 I 11K Sooo coul nat fort ear int erpoſing; and 


erved, © thateltheugh Religion was, he believed, at 


as |:w an ebb ia the Univerfities as in other parts of 
the kin; 0 7, notwnhſla anding the excellen ce of its! in- 
tlitatlon fret! nat purpoſe, yet he cc u fa not but think 
them fil the Ft fountains of eruditio 

There is inde * (ſays he)“ a ſſight tincture oſlcarn— 
ing, a ſuperſiciel knov. ledge, d fſuſed amongtt all 
rat Es in this generation, Bur if there were not ſome 
Pp rſetort. 5 ol the ſciepcee, and forae ence <uragements, 
[ach as thote for cur Profeilors, to! (car h more deep- 
hy world term 
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them would, in time, be loſt ; and we ſhould again 
« relapſe into Gothic ignorance and barbariſm. 

„ There may be men of courage, that do not wear a 
„ red coat; anda gentleman my know how to uſe a 
„ ſword, without going into the army; or to ſtand fire, 
though not educated in the navy, But ſtil] there is a 
kind of military ſpirit, peculiar to a gentleman of 
„ thoſe profeſſions ; a ſet of tradionary maxims of ho- 
* our and courage” — Juſt at this inſtant Wildgooſe 
ſtarted up with the utmoſt ſurprize and trepidation, and 
alarmed the whole company. Ru ful burſt out into an 
horſe-laugh — Mrs. Booby cried out, © Lord! Miſs 
„ 'Trufle, what are you about?“ — The cate was, Mil; 
Truſle (who for ſome time had fat in filent contemplati— 
on of her own importance and playing with her lap-coz) 
whilſt Wildgooſe was in the midſt of his harangue, had 
put her Squirrel upon his ſhoulder : the little animal be- 
gan dancing about; and, fixing his claws in Wildgool-'s 
neck, gave him ſo ſmart a pinch, that if he had had the 
inſenſibility of a Stoic, or even a Spartan education, 
he could not have borne it without ſome emotion of 
terror or ſurpriſe 

When the company had ſufficiently laughed at Miss 
Trufle's wit, and were again compoſed ; Mr. Rueful, 
reſuming the diſcouſe, ſaid, ** he did not undervalue an 
*« Univerſity education, as an old maid rails at matrimo- 
ny, becauſe he had been denied the ſweets of it, On- 
ly fay,” (continues he, caſting a look of complacency 
on his cn perſon) that I am more indebted to Bath, 
and the company of the ladies, for being what | am; 
„than to all the lectures of Tutors and Profeſſors, 
* which I attended in the Univerſity.” — © I dare fay 
** you are, Mr. Rueful,” replies Mrs. Booby ; and lam 
'* ſure the ſigure you make does credit to your educa- 
tion, whatever place had the honour of it.” 

Upon hearing Rueful's name for the firſt time, Wild— 
gooſe obſerved his features more narrowly; and aſked 
him, © if he was not of ſuch a College in Oxford, ſome 
years ago; becauſe I remember a perſon of your name 
of our College,” continues Wildgooſe.— That may 
be, Sir.” replies Rueful; © bur T am a Cainbridge 
* m2. — Well, Ladies,” continues Rueſul, “ we are 

0 
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very rud2 in troubling you with our pedantie ciſputes,” 
— Then, pulling out his watch, * Pox take ii! ” ſays he, 
„% ] was engaged to meet Sir James Townly, at ſeven 
« o'clock, at the Coffee-houſe.“ Having ſaid this, he 
ſtarted up, and, ſomewhat abruptly, tock his leave. 

The truth was, Rueſul had actually been of the fame 
College with Wildgooſe, and now very well remember- 
ed him: though the alteration which his own hair had 
made in the one, and the high (rizure and laced coat in 

the other, prevented them at hi:it from recollecting each 
other's perſon, eſpecially as there bad not been the leaſt 
acquai! ntance between them. N. 2t withſtanding the airs 
which Rue ſul now gave hunſelt, he had worn a Servi- 
tor's gown at Ox od. which, upon an acc-ſinn of for- 
tune, he had exchanged for a Fellaw-communer's at 
Cambridge. 

As ſoon as Rue ſul was gone, the Ladies, without the 
leaſt reſerve, ſpoke of him in ſuch an anner, as convinc- 
ed Wildgooſe that he was the jeſt of the place. And 
the evening now drawing oa, it was almoſt tine for 
Wildgooſe to attend their reli gious aſſembly. He there- 
fore took his leave, after Mis. — be had acquainted 
him with Lady Sher wood's lodging gs; whom ſhe deſired 
him to wait upon the next morning, notwitſtanding Mr. 
Rueſul's diſcouraging inſinuations to the contrary, 

When Wildgooſe was come down, he ſaw Rueful 
walking upon the parade, not with Sir James Townly, 
whom he was to meet at the Coffee-houſe; but with 
elderly virgins, of that homely ſtamp, who, to view 
them in a public place, ſeem formed for no other end, 
than to make a variety in the works of creation; but 
who, if they would confine themſelves within their pro- 
per ſphere, their own families in the country, might 
make tender nurſes to their aged parents, exemplary 
aunts to their young nicces, or charitable aſſiſtants to 
their indigent neighbours; or even fhiaing objects at a 
country aſſembly | in a remote province; W hüt a at Bath, 
or Tunbridge, they expoſe theinſelves to the infolent 
contempt of youth and be _—_ ; are almoſt ſhoved out 
of polite company, as uſeleſs lumber ; and are glad to 
take up with ſuch fellows as Ruetul, who was but one 
remove 
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remove from the men deſcribed by Shakeſpear, as “ fan. 
„ ciſully carved out of a cheeſe-paring after dinner.“ 


CHAP. AY, 
Tricks among Servants. News from Mrs. Sarſeret. 
ILDGOOSE, having been ſufficiently ex- 


hauſted with haranguing on the parade, as well 
as by ſitting in form at a ceremonious viſit, made part 
of the audience this evening at the Tabernacle, where 
a Tallow-chandler held forth: and melted his flock by 


the pathetic force, and promoted a plentiful conſumption | 


of candles by the tedious pro/ixity of his diſcourſe, 
During Mr, Wildgooſe's viſits to Mrs. Booby, poor 
Tugwell bad been left to amuſe himſelf at the Inn; he 
met his Ma ſter however at the Tabernacle, from whence 
they adjourned to their quarters. 
As they were going along, Jerry informed his Maſter 


what a reprobate place they were in — © that there was 


* nothing but card-playing, gaming, and ſwearing, fron! 
„ morning to night, am: 8 the ſervants and apprenti- 
« ces that reſdrted thither. That he heard a Footman 

© bragging how cleverly : a frend of his had impoſed up- 
on his Miſtreſs — That, having had the misfortune to 
break his leg, he had been confined to the houſe for 

© three months: at laſt, his Miſtreſs told him“ it would 
* do him good, to lay up his leg upon a ſtool, and ride 
„ behind her coach, as ihe went out for an airing ;' 
„ which accordingly he did. The next morning he 
goes to his Lady's Maid, with a forrowfulcountenance; 
« and told her, * that he had had a fad misſor' une by 
„going behind the coach; that * as he was forced to 
* lay up his leg, the motion of the coach had ſhaken 
« fix Tuineas, all the money he had faved in ſervice, out 
&« of his pocket.” Upon the Maid's telling the caſe 0 
„ her Miſtreſs, the, very good-naturedly, gave Im the 

% money again out of her own pocket, But it happen— 
„ ed a little unluckily, that, a ſew days after, as the 
©« Maid was in the Butcher's ſhamhles, the beard ano- 
©« ther ſervant tell the Butcher, that ſuch a Footman, 
* which was her follow ſervant, had loſt fix guineas, 

„ ſuch a night, at the gaming-table;' which coming 
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6e to the Mittreſs's ears, the fellow loſt his place by his 
« trick, and was forced to march off to London.“ 

Wildgooſe was ſhocked at this inſtance of baſeneſs and 
villainy, "and at the idle character of the houſe they were 
in: but ſaid, © they ſhould lie only that night at Bath; 
« for that be had obſerved the two Brethren, which 
had preached there thoſe two nights, had preached 
almoſt contradiQory doctrines ; and each of them dif- 
te ferent from that of his own : that he was determined, 
therefore, to go to Briſtol the next day, and conſult 
« Mr, Whnheld ; who he did not doubt, would reſolve 
all his ſcruples, and put him in the true road to ſal- 
vation.“ 

When they came totheir quarters, my Landlord aſked 
our Hero, „if his name was not Wildgooſe?“ To which 
when he had anſwered in the affirmative, my Landlord 
gave him a leiter, which” (he faid) “ a gentleman's 
„ ſervant had nN that aſternoon from the Bell at 
% Glouceſter, having been deſired to find ſuch a gentle- 
« man out. And, upon my defc og your Honour, and 

„telling him that you lodged here, he left it with me.“ 

Wildgooſe took the 1: tter, w hich, he found was from 
Mrs. Sarſenet, and read it with great eagerneſs, in 
hopes of hearing ſome news of Miſs Townfend; who, 
he found, engroſſed a conſiderable mare of his thoughts, 
and whoſe ſpri ghtly idca none of the fiae-drefſed Ladies 
at Bath had power to efface. 

Mrs. Sarſenet informed him of the ſtate of their little 
Church under hers and Vir. Keen the Barber's auſpiccs 
and inſpeQton ; ** that the already ſoteſaw, from one or 
« two inſtances, ſome temporal inconveniences to her- 
&« {elf, in regard to her trade, from fo ſtrict an adherence 
* to her duty: but that ſhe counted all things as droſs, 
„ in compariſon with the love of Chriſt.“ 
ed with obſerving, ** that there was fomething myſteri- 
* ous in Mifs 'Townſend's behavicur; that the could 
* not perſuade her to attend their Mecting ſince his de— 

„ parture and chat though the ſeemed ſeriouſly e- 
„ nough diſpoſed, and even ta! (Kd rey gu! iy of Mr, 
6. Wildgooſe, yer ſhe ſeemed inclined to ri 'icule his ne- 
«tions of Religion. Ia ſhort,” (ſays Mrs. darſenet ) 
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& TI believe, ſhe is rather an enemy to your principles, A 


than to your perſon.” 


But the moſt extraordinary part of her letter was the 


poſtſcript; in which ſhe informed him,“ that Miß 
„ Townſend's father had come to Glouceſter two days 
after he left it; that he had ſent for Miſs Townſend 
to the Inn and received her with a mixture of fondneſ; 
and reſentment ; that he was angry with her for be— 


2; + wh 


„ing with Mrs. Sarſenet, and yet had determined no- 


© thing about removing her from thence.” 
This letter, upon the whole, gave Wildgooſe rather 


more plea ſure than pain; and he fat down and anſwer. | 


ed it before he went to bed. He gave them ſome ac- 
count of Ins ſucceſs at Bath, and of his intention how- 
ever of going to Brittol the next day. He concluded 
with the warmeſt expreſſions of reſpect to Miſs Town- 
ſend ; „ whoſe converſion,” he ſaid, “ he ſhould no: 
* ceaſe carneſtly to pray for,” 


- 


CH A P. XVI. 
A ſerious Converſation with Me. Rueful. 


ILDGOOSE, having been kept awake with re- 


flecting on the tranſactions of the day paſt, and 
by the hurry of ſpirits into which the news of Mats 


Townſend had thrown him, was but juſt dreſt, when | 


a Footman brought him a card, with Lady Sherwocd's 
compliments, who begged the favour of his company 
to breakiait ; ior Mrs. Bardolph had not failed to viſit her 
Ladyſhip the preceding evening, and to give her a 
faithful account of what had paſſed at Mrs. Booby's 
lodgings; and had greatly extolled Mr. Wildgooſe's 
perſon, modeſt behaviour, and agreeable converſation. 
Wildgooſe, therefore, taking a direction from the Foot- 
man, promiſed .to wait on her Ladyſhip at the hour 
appointed. 

As he was going a back way into Orange-grove, 
where Lady Sherwood lodged, he accidentally met 
with Mr. Rueful, in a gentecl diſhabille. He ſaluted 
Mr. Wildgooſe with a more fanular air than he bad 
aſſumed at Mrs, Boby's, and aſked him inmedisteh), 


«+ whether he was not of ſuck a College in Oxford? — 
«Yes, 
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Yes,” ſais Wildgooſe. 3 


OTE. 185 
Why, look you, Sr,” 


continues Rueful, ** you, muſt know I was of that 


College too. But Ithought you s ſked me laſt night, 
whither I was at this lime of Oxſord: for you muſt 
know, I had a confiderable fortune left me by a rc- 
lation, which enabled me to enter mytelf a Feilow- 


* commoner at Cambridge; and, to be ſure, one 


would not cauſe to . it mentioned amongſt peo- 
ple of faſhion, that one had worn a Servitor's gown 
in the Univerſiiy.— . don't imagine, replies 
Wildgooſe, “ that pcople of faithion, cut of the Uni- 
veifity, trouble themſelves about thoſe things. How- 
ever, I don't fee why a man thould be at ihamed to 
have appeared in a ſituation which was agreeable to 
his circumſtances, There is nothing riciculuus in a 
ſmall fortune, or even a low birth. But there is in 
the diſcovery that we are too ar xious to conceal them, 
and even give the lye to them by our dreſs and ap- 
pearance.” —** Sr,” ſays Rueful, © if you knew the 
honour and happineſs of being upon an agreeable 
footing with people of diftinQion, you would not 
ſcruple a litile artihce to conceal ary tifling cir- 
cumltance that nüght d liſguſt thein; er grudge an 
expence a litile beyond onc's income, to enable one 
to appear in fome meaſure upon a level with them,” 
— vr,” replies Wildgovie, « ] apprehend, it is nei- 
ther dreſs, birth, nor fortune, but education and be- 
haviour, that puts all gentlemen vpon a /evel, even 
in the * nion of the world. 

66 But, 9 M . Ruc'ul, let me take the freedom to re- 
turn the h nt which you gave me yelterday ; ; that we 
may be eakly deceived in the civilities 'winch people 
of diſtinction ſhew us, and miſtake mere politsneſs 
fora particular attachment; and by preſuming too 
much upon their plauſible b-hav:our 29 our faces, ex- 
poſe ourſelycs to their rificvle behind our backs. 
And | really belicve, Mr. Ruetul, you would meet 
with more real teſpect amongſt people of dil inction 
by a more ſerious, or even religious behaviour, and 
if you were to turn Methodiſt (as it is called), than 


vou do now.“ 
« Well 
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„Well, I am obliged to you, my dear Sir, for vo 
frank advice: and 'iaith, betwixt you and me, thou: 
] deteſt the ſolemnity of the ſacerdotal character. 
have at this time ſome thoughts of exchanging nj 
laced coat for a black one. For by a Parliament: : 
intereſt, I have now the offer of a very good liv 
in my own country: which (if I do not tucceed © 
picking up a good fortune this ſeaſon) I may probe 
bly accept of. For, you muſt know, that is ano:he? 
I-aion for my appearing rather above what I can:# 
prefent afford: and I had actually almoſt carried 7 
a Merchant's daughter of Briſtol, who will be worth 
twenty thouſand pounds. But old Square-toes wor 
not part with caih enough down upon the nail. An, 
** the Devil take me, if I would marry an Angel up: 
the footing of a mere Smithfield bargain.” 4 
Wildgooſe, though ſhocked at the libertine air 
which Rueful gave himſelf, could not but ſmile at th 
opinion which he entertained of his own perſon : bu}? 
ſaid, © he was obliged to attend Lady Sherwood at te}? 
* o'clock.” He therefore took his leave, and went i 
her Ladyſhip's lodgings, as he had been direacd, Þ 


cc 


CHAP; Av 
Lady Sherauocd's Charader and preſent Situation. 
1 DY Sherwood was of an ancien gad noble (4 


mily, and wife to a Peer of the realm. She wi 
a woman of fine underſtanding, though her judgmci'Þ 
appeared ſometimes almoſt eclipſed by the briltancy «i 
her imagination. Her Ladyſhip was now paſt hap 
bloom; yet in her youth ſhe had been tolerably hand 
ſome, and made a ſplendid appearance in the great 
world, But her Lord, either from ſome diſguſt, 0 N 
ſrom a fondneſs for retirement, having early in life with 
drawn from the Court, Lady Sherwood had entire! 
conformed to his humour. And, to amuſe herſelf i ; 
her ſolitary ſituation, ſhe had formerly indulged tl: 
ſuggeſtions of her fancy, and turned my Lord's Pari 
into a Poetical Arcadia: where her Ladyſhip and a ti 
male companion or two lived almoſt the whole ſumme 
a mere paſtoral life; and ranged about, with the! 
Crook 
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crooks in their hands, like ſo many Greciin Shepherd- 
eſſes. Garlands of flowers, or baſkets of fruit, were 
ſeen ſuſpended on every beautiful cak, with ruſtic pipes, 
rakes, pitch-torks, and other rural imple ements, ditpoſed 
in a piQureſque manner, in different parts of the Park. 
Nay, the poor Chaplain was forced to leave his bottle 
and his pipe, and back-gammon table, with my Lord; 
and even neglect his paſtoral function atiigned him by 
the Biſhop, to attend her Ladyſhip and her bleating 
lambkins; and to fit whole a! tcrnoons under a fpread- 12 
ing tree, to entertain them wich his flute. For the 
Steward had actually bought her Ladyithip © a ſcore of 
« ſheep at Banbury-fair” (according to Juſtice Shallow's 
expreſſion) for this roinantic purpote 

'The nclemeny of the weather, however, in this 
Northern climate was by no means favourable to theſe 
lovely Beeotians, Neither did many uf the paſtoral ſunc- 
tions ſuit with the delicacy of a modern woman of qua- 
Ity. For her Ladyſhip frequently caught the tooth» 
ach, and was forced to have recourſe to a neighbouring 
Apothecary (a character ſeldoin introduced in the anti- 
ent Bucolicks) ; and one of her c mpantons met with a 
terrible accident in the diſcharge »f her office : for hay- 
ing ſeized the leg of a large bell-weather with hercrook, 
which was ſaſlened to her wrilt by a blue ribband, the 
rude uncliflical brute ſtruggled with ſuch force to diſen- 
gage hiniſelf, that he pulled down the poor Paſtora, 
dragged her fome yards, and disfigured her face to ſuch 
a degree, that ſhe could not appear again for ſix 
weeks : and this put an end to this ex! ravagant ſcene in 
paſtoral life, 

Lady Sherwood was now grown tired of the ccuntry. 


But, as ſhe could not decently go to town againſt her 


Lord's inclination, conſidering the complaiſant terms 
upon which they lived together ; the Phyſician therefore 
had an hint given him, to order her Ladyſhip to Bath 
for her health, Not finding that reliſh, however, in 
public places, which ſhe had tormerly done (when every 
paſſion was agrecably flattered by her appearance in 
them), ſhe grew ſick of the world; and began to ee, 
in a true light, the emptineſs and unſatisfactory nature 
[ a}! ſecular enjoyments. f 
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In ſech a ſituation it is evident, that nothing but Re. 
ligion could yield any ſolid converſation. But, as the 
plain rational ſcheinc of the eſtabliſhed Religion, which W 
preſcribes nothir g more than our duty to God, our 3 
neighbour, and virſelves, under the ſanction of future #8 
rewards and punihments, could not ſatisfy the uncen- FF, 
mon genius and lively fancy of Lady Sherwood; ſhe 
liſtened with the ſame attention to the enthuſiaſtic dcc- 
trines of theſe itinerant Preachers, as a perſon labouring 
under an hypochondriacal dilemper does to the extrava- 


gant pretenſions of a Mountehark: and was glad of this 'Y, * 
opportunity of converſing with fo agreeable an Enthu— / 
faſt as Mrs. Bardolph had repreſented Wildgooſe 10 . | 
be. wi 
CHAP. XVII. «7 
A learned Converſation, not eſſential to the Story, Fee | 
W HEN Mr. Wildgooſe arrived at the Counteſss s 
lodgings, he found her attended only by Mrs f 
Bardolph ; whoſe principal plan being to amuſe the} F,, | 
time between breakſaſt and dinner, ſhe preferred even F,, X 
place to her own houſe ; and aſſiſted with equal fats} Y , 
ſo ction at making a convert; or making a match . 
at a religious converſation, or at a pool at Quadrille. |}, © 
Lady Sherwood, aſter a little preliminary chat, oper . \ 
ed the congrefs, by obſerving the great indifference EG 
the world with regard to Religion ; and aſked Wildgooſe, , * 
„ how he could reconcile the preſent ſtate of Chriſtiz-þJ,, 
« nity with the pompous deſcriptions given by the Pro- ,, © 
*« phets of the kingdom of the Meſſiah?“ Our Heros n 
was a little ſurprized at ſo learned an attack. But, a. 60 
ter pauſing a moment, anſwered, ** that the diſpenſa- mn 
tions of Providence were very myſterious : that, how- g erm 
*« ever, God might be ſuppoſed to have given the Pro-. 
„ phets a general view of the kingdom of Chriſt, fronf .. 8 
its firſt cſtabliſhment, to the end of the world;FJ © 
% for which reaſon, they generally repreſent it as "BY ,, X 
« its ſull luſtre.” | by. 
« Well,” replies Lady Sherwood, * I can only fay, j 5 c 
4% that, as far as | have obſerved, the lives of the ge, i 


' nerality of Chriſtians are fo little better than tho: 
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of Heathens or Mlalometars ; that, I confeſs, a little 
puzzles me to account for fo ſtrange a phenomenon : 
and how it came to paſs, that a divine inſtitution 
ſhould anſwer its end no better.” 

„Why,“ ſays Wildgooſe, as your Ladyſhip, I 
dare ſay, is very well acquainted with ancient hiſto- 
ry; if you would compare the ſtate of Religion and 
Morality in the world for ſeveral generations before 
the coming of Chriſt, and that of the unconverted 
Heathens afterwards, with the three or four firſt 
centuries of the Chriſtian æra, you would find a re- 
markable difference between them.” 

don't imagine the world was worſe than it is 
now,” ſays Lady Sherwood. 

© am convinced it was,” replies Wildgooſe. The 
Heathens were fo utterly void of proper principles, 
that impurities of every fort were ſcarce accounted 
faults among them ; nay, moſt kinds of debauchery 
were defenſible, and even ſanctified by their religious 
ſyſtem. Expoſing of infants, cruelty to ſlaves, and 
the ſanguinary diverſions of gladiators, were per- 
mitted, and even applauded, by the wiſeſt and po- 
liteſt nations of the world. 

*« But how different a ſcene of things does Chriſtiani- 
ty preſent to us in its primitive ſtate? lts votaries 
were pious, humble, chaſte, and teinperate; and 
their lives were a juſt comment upon the precepts of 
their Maſter. 

„If our religion therefore mult be judged by its 
effects, we ought to take it at its firſt inſtitution ; 
as its earlieſl were probably its moſt genuine fruits.“ 
* That is but reaſonable, to be ſure,” ſays Mrs. 


Bardolph, who affected to be very attentive to this 
learned diſſertation, 


cc 
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But,“ proceeds Wildgooſe, *©* ſuch is the degene- 
racy of our nature, that every effort of Providence 
for our recovery, in time, loſes its force, and be- 
ccmes ineffectual. It ſeems neceſſary, therefore, 
that the divine Power ſhould, at different periods, 
interpoſe in an extraordinary manner, and give 
freſh vigour to his own inſtitutions. And, accord. 
ingly, I am perſuaded, that, in the preſent e 
1 as 
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has ponted ont an uncommon meaſure of grace upon 
his choſ3 tervants Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Weſley, 
and their aſſhcintes: which empowers thein to break 
through the cobweb reſtraints of human ordinances, 
and, by ſeeminzly irregular proceedings, to rouſe 
men from their dangerous lethargy, ard engage their 
attention to the pure und genuine doctrines of 
Primitive Chriſtianity ” 

« Sr,” fays Lad) Suerwocd, © 1 have a great opini- 
on of Mr. Weſl-y and Mr. V/ hitfield; and, as I 
hear you are a follower of them, have taken the li- 
berty of deſiring this conference with you, But 
give me leave to fk you, dir, whether thoſe doc- 
trines are not tavgltt in our own Church? 
Madam,“ replies V\ idgooſe, © the Articles and 
Honilies of our Church, as drawn vp by our pious 
Reformers, certainly contain thoſe dectrines in their 
proper ſenſe. But, I am afraid, the preſent Clergy 
are departed ſrom the moſt eſſential of thoſe doctrines, 
as particularly that of Juſtification by Faith alone 
and depend more upon their own w o1ks, than on the 
merits of Chriſt, for their Salvation,” 

% do not know.“ ſays Mrs. Bardolph: © I have 
often heard that a'd of late. I] own, I ama very 
bad judge of thoſe things: but all the Clergy, whom 
| have hap! pened to hear treat of that ſubject, have 
taught me, no? tn rely or my beſt performances, but 
to confeſs myi]f ftill an unprofitalle ſervant. In 
ſhort,” contiinvert the, „ cannot but think, that, 
if we pra ctiſed vt we hear at Church, we ſhould 
have a tolerable chance for going to Heaven.“ 

Lady Sherwood obſerved, “ that ihe had attended 
the public worſhip very regularly for ſome tine, 
and with a ſincere endeavour to know the will of 
God; but found herſelf little edified by ſuch formal 
devotions.” 


Wildgooſe replied, “ he could not but own, that. 


there were ſeveral noble ſtrains of true devotion in 
our Liturgy: and though people, who went to 
church with an intention to criticife, might perhaps 
ſind out ſome trifling imperſections; yet "that, upon 


the whole, it was an aduirable performance. on,” 


continue 
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ntinues he, © I am afraid, the fault is not in the 
ſervice, but in thoſe who per orm it, The moſt 
pious ſentiments wil! atiet us but little, when deli- 
vered by th ie lips of thoſe who apperr to have no 
L religion in U. err hearts ; 5 and loll on the To elbows, 
0 and ſtare about for objeds of amuſement ; as if their 
< devotions were a fatigue and confinement to them, 
and they were impatient to return to the pleaſures or 
ranities of the world. 
„ In ſhort, my Lady, as things are at preſent, we 
@ muſt look elſewhere than at Church ſor the means of 
ſalvation. For my own part, I muſt couſeſz myſelf 
Jas yet only in ſearch of the right way; and intend 
© this very day to pay a viſic to Mr. Whitfield ot Briſ- 
tol; to whom, with your Iadyſlüp's permidion, ! 
Amal communicate your good di fon; whoſe 
preſent uneaſine ſs is, 1 hope, a promiſing ſymptom 
of the New-birth.” 
Lady Sherwood was going to inform Wildgooſe, 
that ſhe had already frequently converſed both with 
Mr. Whitfield and Mr. Weſley ;” when the Servant 
me and whiſpered to her Ladythip, “ that Mr. 
was below, and deſired to know if her Ladyfhip 
Aa any commands to London,” — ©* Lord! fays the, 
that man teazes me to death; he calls himſelf my 
Couſin, merely becauſe his grand- father married my 
reat grand-father's ſccond-wife's daughter by a 
ormer huſband. I wiſh we could make a convert of 
Whim ; for, I believe, he i; of no religion at all, ard 
either loves nor cares for any body but himſelf, 
Well,“ ſays ſhe 0 the Footman, « deſire the Gen- 
| leman to wall up.” 
Vhen he came, he told Lady Sherwood ** that he 


g was tired of Bath, and was ging the next day to 

London.“ — She ſaid, '* the had n 3 commands ;” but 

told him, „he had i interrupte. them in a very azrc 

5 Eble converſation upon Rel! gion; ; and w iſhed he Na 
n 22 there to have beard It.” Religion!“ (13s 
a ) © | do not want to hear any thing about Religion. 
x t ſerves people to talk and d liſpute about ; but 1 do 
: Pot ſee that any body regulates their actions by th. ir 
” religious principles. „ That is, replies Lady 
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Sherwood, “ becauſe they do not really believe them, 
* they have net a true practical faith in thoſe princiſ 
„ ples.” —*© Faith!” cries the Gentleman; © for m 
« part, | am of Mr. Pope's way of thinking in tha 

« reſpect, 


„For modes of Faith let ſenſeleſs bigots fight: 4 1 
„His can't be wrong, whoſe Life is in the right.“ Apa 


I live as well as I can; pay my taxes, and pay ny q La 
* tradeſmen : and if I meet with an object of char +1 Arp, 
that really moves my compaſſion, I relieve him. 1 
go to the tavern indeed ſometimes; but I revaf! 
6 drink or eat more than does me good. And thougih F< 
„% have no wife of my own, I never invade anothei'f 
« property, In ſhort, I do not ſee what the ber 
« Chriſtian can do more than I do.” ; 
Wildgooſe was going to interrupt him in his career,“ 
but Lady Sherwood calling him by his name, Wildgechh Ap 


found himſelf ditagreeably affected: though he c 
not at firſt recollect upon what occaſian he had head b 
before. But, afier ſome time, he remembered th: r 


was the name of the very Gentleman who had endes“ © 
voured to ſeduce Miſs Townſend ; and, n. 

with his dreſs (which was the ſame individual blue g B 
gold ſhe had deſcribed), his ſquare perſon, his mani 


of life, but (above all) his ſyftcra of religion; he bg 6 C0 
not the [eaſt doubt that it was th e ſame nian. ar 

Wildgooſe was at firſt inclined to lead him, by for © 
means, to the ſuhſect: but reflecting, that It cou th 
not poſſibly anfwer any good end; and he eing like pl 


impatient to ſet out for Brittcl ; and Mrs. Bardol; , Fe 
beginning to gape, ard to conſult her watch he te te 
his leave of Lady Sherwood; who charged him » br 
her compliments to Mr. Whitfield: and faid, © it 
* ſhould be glad to ſee hin again, if he retu of 
« through Bath,” | 
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4 CHAP. XIX. 
ui Learned Account of the Bath Waters. Mr. II ildgoofe 


ay and his Friend take their Leave of that City. 
4 HEN Wildgooſe returned to the Tin, he found 
„ Tugwell jult returned from viſiting the hot 


& baths ; the cauſe of which ſurprizing phenomenon my 

II Landlord, in conjunction with a journeyman Apotheca- 
„ry, was endeavouring to explain to honeſt Jerry. My 
agdlord faid, “ he had heard fay (though he did not 
know it to be certainly fo) that the heat of the bath 


-> 
— 
- 


was cauſed by a conſtant lire in the bowels of the 
| earth; which had been burning ever fince Noah's 
© flood, and would in time burn up the whole world, 
| T* which was to be deſtroyed by fire.” 
cer} © Fire in the bowels of the earth!” ſays Opiter, the { 
:4F\pothecary, with a ſneer : © thou mayeſt as well tell 
un me, the boiling of thy pot is cauſed by a fire in the 
ne bowels of the earth. No, no; ſuch a conſtant, 
1% þ regular ebullition can never be the effect of a groſs 
ade culinary tire; but is produced by a more latent cauſe; 
17 * winch we can explain by the operations of chem:/try. 
„ e By a chemical proceſs, we can analyze the Bath 
ant 1 © waters, and reduce them to their ſunple elements, or 
e H conflituent particles, which are nothing but ſulphur 
and a ſinall quantity of {te-l. 
fr And that the heat of theſe waters is cauſed by 
cp their running Over Rrate, or beds of ſteel and ſul- 
l phur, we can demonſtrate by an ealy expe: iment. 
do For if you take an equal quantity of the filings of 
F \teel and flowers of ſuiphur (or what the vulgar call 
1 vi. brimſtone), and form theſe into a paſte with water, 
„it will 3 that fermentation to which the heat 
unc of the Bath waters is ind:b1:ably to be aſcribed.” 
4 „Ves, yes,” ſays Tugwell, the Gentleman talks 
2 main well; and has made it as plain as the noſe in 
one's face, if one did but underſtand bim.“ 
4 Wildgooſe, who had been pretent during part of this 
Warned diicourſe, obſerved, ** that the Philoſophers of | 
s this age were not content to make all uſeful exjeri- 1 
ments, but had a ſtrange fancy to be creators ; and | 
HAM Vo. I. R 1 
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6 to find out the ſecret art, by which Nature performs 
& all her operations. They would not admit any ſuch 
« thing as myſteries in Philoſophy, any more than in Þ 
« Religion: and ſeemed almoſt to diſpute with Provi- 
« dence his peculiar-attributes. of omnipotence or unli- |} | 
© mited power, as well as unlimited knowledge.” 1 
Mr. Wildgooſe now called for his bill, and was pre- 
paring to ſet out. But though he had been but an in- 
different cuſtomer, yet there was a ſecret charm in his 
ſerious and religious deportment, which made my | 0 
Landlord deſirous of obliging him: he therefore gave 
him an hearty invitation to a fillet of veal, which was“ 
roaſting at the fire: and, as Tugwell ſeemed un willing 
to travel upon an empty ſtomach, they made an] 
_ dinner, paid their reckoning, and ſet out for? 
riſtol. | 
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B © 0K VI. 


CHAP. I. 
The two Pilgrims ſet out for Briſtol. 


. the two pilgrims were now come into 
the ſuburbs of Bath, Tugwell very civilly en- 
quired which was the Briſtol road.“ Follow your 
“ noſe, and your a---ſe will tag aſter,“ ſays a taylor's 
'prentice, — © You might learn to be more civil to 
« ſtrangers,” ſays Tugwell, © for, I am ſure, you 
„live by them.” — © Not by ſuch ſtrangers as you,” 
replies the *prentice ; ** who pre::ch againlt fine cloaths 
* and innocent paſtimes.“ - Come, come, Maſter,” 
ſays Jerry, © con. along; let us ſhake off the duſt of 
« our feet, four a teſtimony againſt them.“ 

An elderly man, however, called out to them, that 
the way to Briſtol was * ſtraight forwards at the firſt 
turning on the right had.“ Though this direction 
was a little ambiguous, Tugwell was ur willing to 
hazard a more minute cnquiry : they trudg d Rraight 
along therefore, without aſking any further cueſtions, 

Tugwell, being highly diſguſted with the infolent 
behaviour of the Bath people, and ervprefling himſelf 
with ſonie bitterneſs againſt len; Wildgoote obſer ved, 
* that the mob of all places were al:ke ; and that he 
„ ought not to reflect upon a whole body of people, 
far the wanton petvlance of a few ignorant wierch- 
wes 

ſerty then aſked what my landlord had charged for 
ties ſupper at ach. Why, only eight-pence a night,” 
fays Wiicg2oſe, “ Eight-pence a night!“ ſays Jerry ; 
** an unconſcionable, di/torting raſcal! why, I will be 

K 2 „ hanged 
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% hanged if I have eat three penny-worth of bread and 
% cheele for ſupper the three nights that we have been 
& there. I have a good mind to go and make the FF, 
rogue give me back your Worſhip's money.“ - No, 
* no, Jerry, theſe things are cuſtomary ; and it is beſt 
« to pay it without making a diſturbance. At theſe 7 
% houſes, one pays for lodging, and houſe-room, and 
„ attendance, as well as merely for what one eats and 
« drinks; and I think, upon the whole, we came off 3 
er very reaſonably.” 1 
Thus they went on talking near two miles; ard, WR" 
having reached the ſummit of the hills when it drew 
towards evening, they came to a place where the roads t 
divided. Mr. Wildgooſe was inclined to turn to the had! 
right, and Tugwell to the left hand; which created a nel | 
little debate upon the probability of each opinion. But s 
Tugwell, having learnt to decide dubious points by |? Vila 
lot, threw up an half- penny, crying out, ** that heads Ver. 
©& ſhould determine him to the right, and tails to the 
* left hand road.” Fortune declared for the ſormer ; f co 
which Jerry, then changing his note, ſaid mf? be the Pe) 
road to Briſtol, by the courſe of the country. | 
While they were yet debating the affair, Tugwell, Thick 
ſpying a man in a plain drab coat walking ſoberly at a er 
{mall diſtance from the. road, calls out, “ Holloo! he 
« Maſter! Maſter! which is the road to Briſtol 7” J 'hei 
Whether the gentleman was immerſed in thought, o 
whether he diſliked the familiarity of Jerry's compella- 
tion, he made no anſwer, Wildgooſe therefore, ad- cri; 
vancing a littie towards him, repeated the queſtion in a 
more civilized manner, and aſked which of thoſe tuo 
was the road to Briſtol. * Why, neither of them,” 
replied the gentleman ; ** the road you are in would 
lead you to Wells.“ Wildgooſe was going to crave © 
his aſſiſtance, to put him in the right way; when he |; 
and the ſtranger ſurveying each other with an air oi Woug! 
ſurpriſe, © What! Mr. Rivers!” cries i reples ky 


—— — 


* Bleſs my foul! my friend Wildgooſe!“ replies he; 
What expedition can you poſſibly be upon in this! 
part of the world?” They then embraced (in the 
language of Rc: mance) or, in plain Engliſh, took each IF" 
other by the hand with great cordiality, expreſſing 
great 
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Ereat joy at this unexpected rencounter : for they had 
een very intimate in the univerſity, though no ſort 
of intercourſe had paſſed between them for ix or ſeven 
Fears. 
Wüdgooſe enquired how long he had been in this 
Fcountry, and whether he was ſettled any where in the 
eighbourhood, as he knew him to be originally a north- 
Fountry man, Mr. as told him, he had an houſe 
Prichin a mile of that place; whither he inſiſted upon 
Mildgooſe's accompanying him for that night at leaſt, 
Ns it was now too late to go to Briſtol on foot, if they 
nad not been fore miles out of their road, Waage 
a Ind his companion were well enough pleaſed with the 
N vitation, in their preſent circumltances : belic les, as 
y Wildgooſe recollected that Mr. Rivers had in his youth 
very religious turn, and that was always uppermoit 
ie I bis thoughts, he immediately conceived ſome hopes 
7; I converting his old friend to his own opinions. As 
he Hey went along, Mr. Wildgooſe, at Rivers's requeſt, 
t him into the nature of his preſent undertaking ; at 
Il Which his friend expreſſed ſome concern, as well as 
a He greateſt aſtoniſhment 3 but politely added.“ that 
obe was glad even of this opportunity of renewing. 
„their friendſhip.“ 


4 CHAP. Il. 

-|Beſcription of Mr. Rivers's Houſe, and ſore Accouſſs 
ma of his preſent Situation, 

wy, | R. Rivers had now brought his friend Wildgooſs, 
1144 with Tugwell, to the brow of the hill, which 


d crlooked one of thoſe rich vallies in which that part 
the country abounds. A gate opened into a wood, 
of rough which they deſcended, by a rough, unfre- 


_. (ented road, 
Ce; ; „Where the gilt chariot never mark'd the way,” 
his 


the (oſt to the bottom of the hill. There an old Gothic 
ach nſion preſented itſelf, ſurrounded towards the road 
ing lofty ſtone-wall, covered with moſs, maiden-hair, 
ai other wild plants, enough to puzzle the whole 
yal Society, and the indefatigable Dr. Hill into the 
K 3 bargain. 
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bargain. The houſe ſeemed to have been built during 
the civil wars between the houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter ; but had been modernized in Queen Elizabeth's 
reign, and new-glazed and painted for the reception of 
Mr. Rivers. 

Rivers knocked at the gate ; which being opened by 
a ſervant in a ruſſet coat, they now came into an ele- 
gant court, where they were regaled with the ſight and 
fragrance of all the flowers of the ſeaſon. From thence 
they entered a gloomy old-faſhioned hall, but neatly 
fitted up; the wall covered with maps and chronologi- 
cal tables, above which were a number of cheap prints, 
repreſenting the cuſtoms and habits of the various na- 
tions of the world. 

Mr. Rivers then, ſhewing Tugwell with his wallet 
the way towards the kitchen, took his friend Wildgooſe 
into a large waintcotted parlour, adorned with ſonie 
fine prints, a few good paintings, and a buſt or two 
over the chimney : but all his attention was immedint2- 
ly fixed upon Mrs. Rivers, to whom his friend introduced 
him. She was fitting (like the divinity of the place) at 
the upper end of the room, at her necdle, attended by 
a boy, and a fine girl about five or fix years old, Mrs 
Rivers received Wildgooſe, as her huſband's friend, 
with a ſweet ſmile ; which, like the ſun-ſhine fo much 
admired in the landſchapes of Claude Lorraine, diffuſed 
an additional chearſulneſ over every other object. 

Mrs. Rivers was about tive and twenty, tail, and 
well-ſhaped ; and though the pleaſing cares of a you''y 
family had taken off a little of her fiuſt bloom, yet had 
it given ſuch a languithing air to her eyes, and ſuch a 
delicacy to her complexion, as rather improved than 
diminiſhed her charms. 


Mr, Rivers informed her who Mr. Wildgooſe was,“ 


and how accidentally they had niet, She made ſome 


obliging ſpeech upon the occaſion, and then rang the? 
bell for tea; which being over, Mr. and Mrs. River BF? 
attended Mr. Wildgooſe into a garden, which com 


manded a beautiful, though confined, proſpect. |! 
was laid out in a romantic taſte, with a proper mixtur? 
of the allegro and the penſeroſo, the chearlul and th: 
gloomy : tuſts of roſes, jaſinines, and the moſt fragran' 
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flowering ſhrubs, with a ſerpentine walk of cypreſſes 
and laurels, here and there an urn, with ſuitable infcrip- 
tions, and terminated by a rough arch of rock-work 
that covered a dripping fountain, were its principal 


bseauties. 


After a few turns, Mrs. Rivers being ſummoned by 
her maid to a'conſultation about ſupper, Wildgooſe, 
notwithſtanding his religious ſeverity, made fore enco— 


| miums upon her. perſon and behaviour, and ve; “ he 


was leſs ſurpriſed at his friend's marrying fo eaily in lite, 
than at his good fortune in meeting with fo agreeable a 


woman.“ He expreſſed ſome defire theretore, to be in- 
| formed of the particular incidents of Mr. Rivers's life 


ſince he left the univerſity. * Why, fays he, though 
my ſtory has nothing very uncommon in it, yet, as I 
flatter myſelf that J have eſcaped into one of the fortu- 


nate iſlands, from that rock on which the happineſs of 


many a young fellow is totally ſl.ip-wrecked, I think, 
as an experienced voyager, I ought to ſatisfy the curi- 


oſity of a friend, and give him all the intelligence in my 
power, that he may ſteer the like courſe with equal 
ſucceſs.” Then, taking Wil.!goole into an alcove, ſha- 
ded with honey-ſuckles and ſweet-briars, Rivers thus 
began his narration, | 


Cs A F;- IT. 
The Hiflory of Mr. Rivers and Charlotte Woodville. 


of OON after you left the univerſity,” fays Mr. 
Rivers, © I was elected fellow of a very worthy 
** ſociety, where | purſucd my ſludies with ſome regu- 
larity, and ſpent near two, years greatly to my fatis- 
fackion: but whether the way of life was too ſedenta- 
i, or too ſociable, (for | uſually ſpent the day in 
„ reading, and the evening in company) whatever was 
the cauſe, I found myſelſ after ſome time in a very in- 
different ſtate of health. I determined therefore, du- 
ring the long vacation, to retire into the country. 


gut, as I had neither father nor mother living, -and 


my fellowſhip obliged me to an occaſional reſidence, 
* did not care to travel into ſhire, which, you 


a know, is my native country, and where I had an el- 
| K 


4 * 
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der brother and ſome near relations reſiding ; but was 
recommended by an acquaintance to a pleaſant village 
in ſhire, about twenty miles from Oxford; 
who alſo prevailed upon a gentleman farmer, of 
whom he had ſome knowledge, to take me as a 
boarder. 
„Mr. Woodville, which was the farmer's name, 
was a very worthy, honeſt man, and had a ſpirit of 
generoſity far above his ſituation. He was, indeed, 
quite a gentleman, in his appearance, behaviour, 
and way of thinking. He was about fifty, and had 
married for his firſt wife a yonng lady of a genteel fa- 
mily, by whom he had one fon and two daughters: 
but, being afterwards almoſt a cripple with a rheu— 
matic gout, he had been perſuaded to marry a good 
motherly fort of woman, beneath his own circum- 
ſtances; who was glad of the match, (though ſure 
to be a nurſe) for the ſake of providing better for her 
children by a former huſband. 
I had here a tolerable apartment, entirely diſt inct 
from the reſt of the family; which ſuited with my 
ſcheme of proſecuting my ſtudies, and of giving a 
particular attention to my health, which was the 
principal end of my retiring from college ; having, 
as you know, little taſte for the more robuſt diverſi- 
ons of the country. But, in this retreat, remote as 
I was from the intrufion of my former jovial aſſociates, 
did not long enjoy an abſolute tranquility. 
« There are few perſons of ſo p'il-gmatic a conſtitu- 
tion as to content themſelves with merely rational pur- 
ſuits. The paſſions, the appetites, and the imagi- 
nation, all lay claim to their reſpective gratificati- 
ons. Love particularly is a plant which ſprings up ſo 
naturally in the breaſts of young people, that, when 
I hear one in the heat of youth affect to talk with a 
ſtoical indifference of that tender paſſion, I general- 
ly ſuſpect him of indulging it privately, Et for an 
unworthy, or at leaſt for an impropergbjet. The 
latter only was my caſe; for though an engagement 
of that kind was highly improper in my circumſtances, 
yet the object itſelf was worthy the loveg I might ſay 
the ambition of a prince. * 

« Mr. 
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„Mr. Woodville, as I have ſaid, had two daughters. 
The elder was about nineteen ; and though ſhe had 
nothing remarkably defective in her features, yet the 
$ ++ four and ſelfiſh paſſions had taken ſuch abſolute poſ- 
„ ſeſſion of her countenance, as to render her almoſt 
ugly. The younger daughter was hardly fifteen, 
and as different from the elder as a Grace from « 
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f Fury. 

„ + Deſcriptions of a beloved object are generally 
„ heightened, and uſually embelliſhed with all the 
d charms which the enraptured imagination is able ro 


„give them. Charlotte Woodville however was, I 
think, ſo near perfection in that reſpeR, that, although 
a ſevere critic might poſſibly ſpy out ſome trifling de- 
“ fet, yet, upon the whole, ſhe had fo ſtriking an ap- 
pearance, that few people could behold her without 
„ admiration, 

3 *© She was rather tall than of a middling ſtature, but 
every way finely proportioned, and of a natural, eaſy 
N 3 „ ſhape. Her features were neither too large, nor 
* too ſmall ; the extremes in either reſpe& being, I 
„think, leſs agreeable. Her eyes had always ſuch a {4 
% brilliant luſtre, that I never knew their real colour. | 
“ But her hair (which the had in great abundance) was 
of a bright brown, and gave an inimitably fine thade 
% to her complexion. Her complexion had, at that 
time, rather the glofſy bloom of high health, than. 
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. that tranſparent delicacy which is generally the conco- 
1. mitant of too tender a conſtitution, 

_ But, what gave the greateſt ſpirit and force to her 
i. external charms, was the beauty of her mind, which 
i. vas every thing that can be conceived of ſweet and 
ſo “ amiable. Good-nature and good ſenſe, ſprightlineſs 
n and an arilefs freedom, the emanations of her charm- 
a ing foul, diſtinguiſhed theniſelves in her eyes, and in 


I- every feature of her face. 
Such was this young creature in her native ſimpli- 


in 
je city, without the leaſt aſſiſtance of art, or indeed of 
* any other education, than what was to be met wich 


s, in a country place; and which the loſs of a genteel 
mother, when ſhe was very young, had not ſuffered 
to. be applied to the utmoſt advantage.” 
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« Sir,” ſays Wildgooſe ſmiling, “ you might have 


ſpared yourſelf the trouble, or rather denied yourſelf 
the pleaſure, of this deſcription ; for, in the picture 
you have drawn I can eaſily diſcover the features of 
Mrs. Rivers, though a few years may have abated, 7 
or rather ſoftened, the glaring luſtre of the colour- 
ing. But proceed, my friend, in your narration.” ' 
Well,“ ſays Rivers, © you may ſuppoſe a young 
fellow, though of more philoſophy than ever | pre- 
tended to, could not be long in the fame family, 
without taking particular notice of fo lovely an ob- 
jet. But, as any ſort of love- engagement would 
have been highly improper in my circumſtances, a a 
diſcreet perſon would certainly have checked any ten- 
der ſentiments, and not have thought of trifling with |? 
ſo young a creature, who, conſidering my education 
and future proſpects in life, was, in a prudential view, 


— 


— 


beneath my conſideration. For, according to the |? 


maxims of the world, 
« Love's but the frailty of the mind, 
„When 'tis not with ambition joined.” 


% Ah!“ fays Wildgooſe, nothing but the love of 


God can ſatisfy the reaſonable ambition of an immor- 
tal ſou].,” — © Well,” replies Rivers. every man to 
his taſte, But to proceed in my ſtory.” 


Lt 


0 


CHAP. IV. 


Mr. Rivers and Charlotte Woodville's Story continued. 


«s 
40 


A ST was at that time quite a valetudinarian, and 
willing alſo to loſe as little time as poſſible from 
my ſtudies, I defired to eat at my own hours, and 
avoided all intercourſe with the family as much as 
I decently could without the appearance of pride or 
moroſeneſs. Mrs. Woodville kept one maid to do 
the work within doors; and whoſe buſineſs it was to 


wait upon me: but, as ſhe was often otherwiſe en- 


gaged, the daughters would frequently by turns ſup- 
ply her place. After ſome time, however, I could 
not but obſerve, that the younger was more aſſidu- 
ous in her attendance on me than the elder ; which 


vet] looked upon as accidental, and imputed it either 


”* 
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to the good-nature of the one, or the churliſh tem- 
per of the other, Charlotte Woodville did every 
thing in ſo pretty a manner, that although it gave 
me no ſinall pleaſure, yet was it a ſomewhat painful 
tax vpon my complaiſance, which would not ſuffer 
me to receive any thing from ſo fair a hand without 
ſome little gallant acknowledgment. The more ci- 
vility I ſhewed, the more obliging was this fair nymph ; 
ſo that by degrees, as I ſcemed diſappointed whene- 
ver any other part of the family attended me, fo ſhe 


grew more kindly officious in her attendance, and, 


« Tho” I call'd another, Chailotte came “. 


I am convinced, however, that ſhe was utterly void 
of any deſign in this, and at preſent only followed the 
dictates of her native benevolence and freedom of dif- 
poſition : though a more powerſul motive, I believe, 
Von took place in her little breaſt ; and my indiſcre- 
tion put matters upon a different footing. 

There happened to he a wedding in the village one 
morning; and curioſity had drawn to church the 
whole family except the younger daughter, who ſlaid 
to attend on her father, who was confined to his bed 


* bya fi of the gout. Charlotte came into the parlour, 


upon ſme occaſion or other, while the bells were 
ringing upon this jocund necafion, A wedding in a 
country place ſeis every girl in the parith to ſunper- 
ing; ard, matrimony being an inexhauſtible topick of 
raillery, I happened to joke with Charlotte upon the 
happineſs of the ſt;.t». She made me ſome very inno- 
cent reply ; which however tempted me to chuck her 
under the chin, the loweſt degree of dall:ance with 
an inferior, She bluſhed, and retired with ſome pre- 
c'pitation, and with ſuch a ſweet confuſion, that J 
longed to repeat the freedom; and begging her to re- 


turn for a moment, as ſoon as ſhe came within the 


door, I caught her round the neck, and ſnatched a 
kiſs. This increaſed her ſurprize. and the again re- 


tired with a glow upon her cheeks, which 1 fancied 


expreſſed ſome indignation ; at leaſt it fo alarmed her 
virgin innocence, that I ſaw her no more 2 
had 
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«© I had now paſſed the Rubicon of diſcretion.” — 
Yes,” ſays Wildgooſe, ** you had taſted the forbid- 
den fruit. The poiſon of aſps is under the lips of 
the moſt innocent of the ſex. There is no ſecurity 
againſt the encroachments of love, but by checking 
the firſt motions of the ſoul, * Whoſo looketh upon 
a woman, to luſt after her, has committed adultery 
already with her in his heart.” 

Lou are too ſevere upon me,” replied Rivers; 
but l will proceed in my narration,” 


CHART Y., 
The Story continued. 


Took a walk before dinner; and, upon my re- 
turn through the hall, where the family general- 
* ly fat, Charlotte, inſtead of meeting my eyes with an 
open chearful countenance, looked down with a baſh- 
ful conſciouſneſs, and almoſt hid her face in her boſom), 
My mind was now in ſuch a ſituation, that, if I 
had believed the freedom which I took had really of- 
fended this innocent maid, I ſhould probably have 
entirely deſiſted, and have purſued the affair no fur- 
ther: but, as a little coldneſs would eafily have nip- 
ped my paſſion in the bud, fo the ſlighteſt encourage- 
ment ſufficed to keep alive the flame. I cannot omit a 
trifling circumſtance, which I conſidered in that light. 


ually ſupped upon a baſon of milk. This the ſer- 
vant brought me that evening, accompanied with a 
plate of wood-ſtraw- berries. It being early in the 
year, I aſked her whence they came. She ſaid, they 
were a preſent to one of her young miſtreſſes. As I 
had met with ſo little complaiſance from the elder, I 
eaſily gueſſed to whom I was obliged for this favour. 
This light inſtance of her forgiveneſs, expreſſed in 
ſo pretty a manner, tended but little to the cure of 
my growing paſſion, | 

„The next day, in the abſence of the maid, Char- 
lotte ventured again into my apartment. I gave her 
a ſignificant ſmile, in alluſion to what had paſſed 
the day before; and, taking her hand, preſſed it with 
« ſomo 
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„ Being under a kind of regimen as to my diet, Juſ- 
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ſome eagerneſs. She repulſed me in ſuch a manner, 
as ſeemed rather to return the compliment, than to 
„be diſpleafed with it. In ſhort, though I had no 
great opinion of my own perſon, yet I began to flat- 
ter myſelf that J had made ſome little impreſſion upon 
„ Charlotte's tender heart: and as nothing is a ſtronger 
„ inceative to love than an opinion of its being mutual, 
. this naturally endeared her to me, and made her ap- 
"#* pear more amiable every time I faw het. In reality, 
l began to love her extravagantly. 


« And ſhe more lovely grew, as more beloy'd. 


i Jealouſy is often a ſign of a little mind and a mean- 
neſs of ſpirit ; and a jealous buſband is certainly a ri- 
diculous animal: but a jealous (ver, I think, deſerves 
the compaſſion, rather than the contempt, of his 
& miſtreſs. Suſpicion after marriage betrays a want of 
confidence in her of whoſe fidelity we are ſuppoſed to 
þ have received ſufficient aſſurance, But it is excuſa- 
by ble in a lover to be a little apprehenſive of the ſucceſs 
of his rival, when it would be eſteemed a degree of 
** preſumption to be too contident of his own pretegence 
in her affection and eſteem. In ſhort, whatever a 
'# woman may think of a jealous lover in other reſpects, 
ſhe can have no reaſon to doubt of the ſincerity of his 
'$ paſſion. 
For my part, I began to be fo fond of my little 
'S miſtrefs, that I could hardly ſuffer her to be out of 
my ſight; and, as I thought I had condeſcended a 
little in ſettling my affections, I could not bear with 
$ patience the thoughts of a rival; nor, indeed, had I 
any reaſon to fear one in her preſent ſituation. How- 
ever, I one evening ſaw her engaged in fo ſprightly a 
converſation, and laughing with to coquettiſh an air 
(as I fancied) with a young fellow of the neighbour- 


hood, who was talking to her brother at the door, 
that it immediately alarmed my jealouſy, and I could 
not forbear diſcovering it. | rang the bell with ſome 
vehemence, intending only to put her in mind of me. 

E Inſtead of ſending the maid as J expected ſhe immedi- 
J ately left her company, and came herſelf. I bid her 
ſend ina glaſs of water, which, with great good-na- 
ture, 
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ture, ſhe brought with her own hands. I had ſeated 


myſelf, ſultan like, in a great chair; and, lolling in 
an inſolent poſture, affected to be en aged in reading, 
and with an haughty nod bid her 2 it down. She 
was ſenſible of the inſult; and, immediately aſſuming 
the dignity of her ſex, drew herſelf up, and flung? 


out of the room with the air of a counteſs. 


* It appeared afterwards, indeed, that the young 
man, whom I feared as a rival, was at this time en- 


gaged, and upon the brink of being married, to ano- 


ther girl in the neighbourhood ; and I was convinced, 
that my ſuſpicions with regard to Charlotte were en- 
The little quar-}* 
rels of lovers generally conclude in more tender recon-! “ 
Miſs Woodville's ſpirited behaviour o 


tirely without the leaſt foundation. 


ciliations. 
this occaſion, and the explanation which it produced, 


greatly augmented our fondneſs for each other; and 


this tender intercourſe was continued for ſome time, 
without being ſuſpeQed by any one. TI was fo hap. 


py in my amour, that I never conſidered the proba} 


1 


ot 
4 


ble conſequences of ſo improper an engagement, bu: 


rather ſhut my eyes againſt any diſagrecable reflect. 


Ons. 


« Asa French writer “ obſerves, The moſt com- 1 
mon view that people have, when they commit im-“ 
prudent actions, is the poſſibility of finding out a-. 


ways ſome reſource or other :* fo I flattered myſel 


with the notion of being able to recall my affection 
when I thought it proper; and imagined I might? 
amuſe myſelt for ſome time, innocently enough, in 
ſo retired a place, without ſubjecting myſelf to the] 


cenſure or remarks of any one, whoſe opinion I much 
regarded,” 


CHAP, I. 
The Story continued. 


BOUT this time I thought it neceſſary to vi. 
fit my friends in Staffordſhire, being particu- 
larly invited by an old relation, whom you have heard 
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me mention, the little fat clergyman, from whom I 


have always had ſome conſiderable expectations. 


Though I found myſelf at preſent. but little inclined 
to take ſuch a Journey ; yet I hadfixed the day, which 
was now at hand. 

« As my interviews with Miſs Woodville had hitherto 
been very tranſient, and there was no probability of 
our ever being long together without ſubjecting our- 
ſelves to obſervation, I made a requeſt to her, in which 
I was afraid ſhe could not oblige me ; and that was, 
to give me an hour of her company in the eveniag, 
aſter the family were in bed. As Miſs Woodville was 
very young and innocent, and entirely ignorant of the 


* arts of our ſex, having never had any female friend 


to caution her againſt them, ſhe made no ſcruple of 
promiſing me her company, if ſhe could get her ſiſter 
(who was drowſily enough inclined) to fl-ep without 
her ; in order to which, ſhe could fit up in her cham- 
ber, ſhe ſaid, under pretence of finiſhing ſome piece 
of needle-work, which ſhe was very intent upon. 
When night came, and the family were retired. I 
fate myſelf down with great compoſure, to wait the 
event of our aſſignation: I even took a book, and 
read, (to amuſe my impatience) but with as little at- 
tention as our candidates for a degree read their wall- * 
lectures, when they expect the beadle every moment 
with the joyful news that their time is expired. Thus 
I waited for near two hours, and now quite deſpaired 
of my promiſed happineſs ; when, unexpectedly, the 
ſtillneſs of the night was agreeably interrupted by a 
gentle rap at the parlour-door. I ſtarted up, and 
opened it with great alacrity. In ſhe came, but with 
a down-caſt look, and ſweet bluſh upon her coun- 
tenance, and with an apology for the raſhneſs of her 
conduct, which her native modeſty now repreſented 
to her in the ſtrongeſt light. 
„ I told her, © I had begun to deſpair of being fa- 
voured with her company, and aſked her if her 
ſiſter had any ſuſpicion of her intention, — © I believe 
not,” ſays Charlotte, for ſhe was aſleep in five mi- 
nutes after ſhe was in bed.“ Why then did you de- 
lay my happineſs fo long?” ſaid I., She * 
hat 
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had done wrong in promiſing me, and had more than 
once reſolved not to come down; nay, that the had 
actually been in bed, but as I talked of going early 
in the morning, ſhe had not the heart to diſappoint 
me.“ I acknowledged her goodneſs, and aſſure 
her, © ſhe ſhould never repent of the confidence (hc 
repoſed in me.” 

] could not but take notice of one particularity . 
Miſs Woodville's conduct on this occaſion z which 
was, that the had taken the pains to put on a clean 
apron, handkerchief, and ruffles, and adjuſted every 
part of her dreſs with the niceſt exaQneſs ; which 
tlifling circumſtance convinced me both of the deli- 
cacy of her taſte, and the purity of her imagination, 
or rather that ſhe was abſolutely void of the leaſt ap- 
prehenſion of any thing contrary to the ſtricteſt de- 
cency in my behaviour to her. 

Nothing can be more inſipid, upon repetition, than 
the converſation of two fond lovers; and it is a fort 
of prophanation to repeat any thing that paſſes upon 
thoſe occaſions : but, as ſomething very ſerious en- 
ſued from this interview, I cannot forbear mention- 
ing a few trifling particulars. I kept her up pretty 
late. My journey and the month's abſence was the 
principal ſubje& of our converſation ; in the courſe 
of which ſhe expreſſed her apprehenſion, * that there 
were probably more ladies which I was fond of in 
other places. — Oh! what is life without love?“ 
ſaid I? © To be ſure, I muſt have a miſtreſs at every 


place I go to; half a dozen at Oxford, you may ſup- 


poſe.” She affected a fort of laugh at the humour of 
my deſcriptions, and, I imagined, took it, as | de- 
ſigned it, merely as unmeaning chit-chat. * But my 
favourite girl, continued I, is a 0 ſhire laſs, the 
very picture of yourſelf, a tall, brown beauty, and 


the beſt-tempered creature in the world. O] how 


happy ſhall J be next Thurſday night!“ 

Nothing can equal my aſtoniſhment at what now 
happened. Whilſt I was running on in this cox- 
comical ſtrain, I found her funk back in her chair, 
pale as death, without breath or motion, or the leaſt 


appcarance. 
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appearance of life. I was ſhocked, and diſtreſſed to 
the laſt degree how to proceed. I could not bring 
myſelf to alarm the family, and yet had the moit 
terrible apprehenſions of what might be the event of 
this affair, 

« There was a decanter of water ſtood on the table 
ſome of which I ſprinkled in her face; and having 
ſome ſpirit of lavender in my pocket, I rubbed her 
temples with that, and applied ſome to her noftrils ; 
which, after a few minutes, very happily brought 
her to herſelf again. 

« TI curſed my own folly, and aſſured her, © that 
what I had faid was a mere jeſt, and that there was 
not a girl in the world for whom I had the leaſt 
fondneſs, but herſelf.” 

« This proof of Miſs Woodville's affection for me, 
you may be ſure, endeared her to me extremely; 
and I parted from her the next morning with the 
greateſt reluctance. 


CAP. YI 
The Story continued. 


H a y propoſed being out a month on my jour- 

ney; but my eager deſire to ſee my fair villager 
made me ſhorten my abſence, and I returned in leſs 
than three weeks. 
« As I had written to Mr. Woodville, and given him 
notice of my intention, I found every thing in great 
order for my reception; but was diſappointed in not 
finding Charlotte Woodville ready to welcome me 
on my arrival: the reſt of the ſamily were fitting in 
their uſual apartment. After making my compli- 
ments to them, I affefed to look round, and en- 
quired if ſome part of the family were not wanting. 
Mr. Woodville looked down with ſome confuſion ; 
but Mrs. Woodville, affecting a ſmile anſwered, 
* that their daughter Charlotte was gone to ſchool 


* again for a little time; that, as ſhe diſcovered a 


tolerable hand at her needle, they were willing to 


improve her as much as pollible : the will be at home 
| again 
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again in the evening,” continued ſhe, and then turned] 
the diſcourſe. 5 ; 
J immediately ſuſpected there was ſome myſtery 


in this, as I had often heard her extolled for bet, wh 
extraordinary ſkill in needle-work, and was convinced pre 
the could not learn much at the place they mentioned, noc 
which was at the next village, whither I found ſhe cor 


was forced to walk every morning, and return in the, the 


evening: beſide , I knew it muſt be a great morti. of 


fication to a girl of Charlotte's ſpirit (who was near} * 


fifteen, and very tall of her age) to be ſent to ſuchf yill 


a paltry ſchool amongſt a parcel of children, tro 


« I waited with great impatience for the evening and $ Bu 
Charlotte Woodville's return. At laſt I heard ha} H wl 


voice in the next room; which was muſick to rm} we 
ears. I immediately ran towards the door, where |} # ch 
could hear every thing that paſſed. Poor Charlotte F pa 
ſeeing ſome unuſual preparations for ſupper, en. he 


' quired into the occaſion of them. Oh!' ſays the} F for 


ſtep- mother, I ſuppoſe you can give a ſhrewd guek f Bu 
It is for you and your gentleman, I ſuppoſe, after ve F m 
are in bed” This ſpiteful ſpeech of the old lady li F ov 
me a little into the ſecret, and ſoon convinced miFF vil 
that our intimacy was diſcovered. 4 
* As I imagined therefore I ſhould have no othe:ÞF de 
opportunity of ſeeing or ſpeaking to her that evenirgþF th: 
immediately went out into the room where the fa. let 
mily was, under pretence of enquiring how long i'Þ he 
was to ſupper. The moment Charlotte ſaw me, :Þ 
bluſh overfpread her cheeks; which was ſucceedecÞF on 
by a total want of colour. She juſt courteſied, ad Sh 
welcomed me home; when ſhe was diſpatched by the! to 


yu 


old lady, upon ſome frivolous pretence or other, inn bu 
another room; and I ſaw her no more that evening of 
„The next morning, however, we found an oppor- . ne 
tunity of being alone together for a few minutes; W 
when Miſs Charlotte informed me of the true ſitus- I da 
tion of our affairs. She ſaid, © That her ſiſter, has. ba 
ing ſome ſuſpicion of my affection for her, had re 
feigned herſelf aſleep that night when ſhe came down fh. 
to me, and had diſcovered it to her father and mo ar 
ther; that her father had given her a very feriouy' w 


6 Jecturt 
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ned lecture upon the occaſion ; but that her mother-in- 

lav had been outrageous about it, had talked at firſt 
ey of deſiring me to quit my lodgings immediately, to 
her which her father would not conſent, he having ex- 


preſſed a great opinion of my honour and of my in- 
ed, nocent intentions; in ſhort, that at lait they had 
ſne come to a determination to fend her out to ſchool for 
the the preſent, till they could think of ſome other way 
ti. of diſpoſing of her.” | | | | 

eat © Any one might imagine from this, that Mrs. Wood- 
uch ville was a very careful ſtep-mother, and had the 
true intereſt of her huſband's children greatly at heart. 
and} But the reverſe of this was really the caſe. She was 
het] h what might be called, on the whole, a good fort of 
mf F woman: but in all ſecond marriages, if there are 
rel} children on both fides, there muſt neceſſarily be ſe- 
tte, T parate intereſts; and a woman, who had changed 
en. her ſtate with that view, could not be much blamed 
the. F for conſulting chiefly the good of her own offspring. 
eſs F But, in order to do that effectually, another point 
we F muſt be ſecured; I mean, an abſolute ſovereignty 
let F over her huſband's affections; which Mrs. Wood- 
me , ville ſeemed to have gained, and of which ſhe was 
exceſſively jealous. As Charlotte Woodville then was 
her deſervedly a favourite with her father, no wonder 


- 


"844 that the mother-in-law took every opportunity of 
a- leſſening her in his eſteem, and even defired to wean 
bis affection from the darling of his age. She was 
„ pleaſed therefore with this inttance of her indiſcreti- 
dec, on, Which ſhe aggravated to the higheſt degree. 


5 : r te. * 3 
— CY - - — CY — — CY - 


ind She ſaid, it confirmed what ſhe had often inſinuated 
the? to him, that Charlotte was a proud and forward 
not buſſy; and inſulted him with the prudent behaviour 
ng of her elder ſiſter, who, for an obvious reaſon, had 
or- never been guilty of any thing of this kind. Mrs. 


es; Woodville had really no more regard for the elder 
ua. daughter than the other: but, as Miſs Betſy's un- 
ar. happy temper made her no great favourite with the 
nd reſt of the family, Mrs, Woodville, by a very ſlender 
wa ſhew of kindneſs, had bribed her to her intereſt, 
no and employed her as a fort of ſpy upon her ſiſter ; 
dus which office ſhe executed with an ill-natured fide- 
un s lity, 
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« lity, not ſcrupling ſometimes to exceed the bound. jon 
© of veracity, in order to ingratiate herſelf with her: 10 
« conſtituent. E. it. 
«« For old Mrs. Woodville not only conſidered her . ly 
daughter Charlotte as a rival in her huſband's affecti. N. in! 
* Ons; but alſo envied her the probability of ſo ad. |, col 
** vantageous a match as mine was conſidered to be, gir 
and could not bear the thoughts of her being treated na 
„by me with ſuch diſtinction. She therefore took Wy. ſhe 
every opportunity of mortifying her; and, in order at 
* to leſſen her conſequence in my eyes, put her upon * cor 
any ſervile employment in the family for which the . my 
** Could find a decent excuſe. In ſhort, though ſhe Wh: nie 
** contrived to make poor Charlotte's ſituation (and Be me 
mine upon her account) as diſagreeable as an er. af. 
ceſſive ſpleen, joined with abſolute power, could do, Ig cut 
* yet her behaviour had a contrary effect from what * my 
© the expected, and only the more endeared to me the I. ſue 
innocent object of her perſecution. f the 
* Accordingly, I found my paſſion for this young * 
creature daily increaſe; and we continued our inti- . hin 
„ macy for ſome time. Þ had, indeed, indulged my * th: 
** fondneſs the more freely, as I fancied myſelf entirely I ho- 
** retired from, and unnoticed by, the world; but in * tur 
this I was greatly miſtaken, * He 
me 

CHAP. U « fly 

The Story continued; Fr 


I is more difficult for a man to live incognito in a ph: 
„A country village than in the moſt populous city. I pre 
** The very precautions he takes to conceal himſelf a- « 
** larm the curioſity of the neighbourhood ; and as, in We ne) 
* aretired place, ſmall matters ſerve for amuſement, lut 
the moſt trifling incidents ſoon become the ſubject of I vit 
genera] 22 5 F pri 
** As my regard for Miſs Woodville was now no mo * 
ger ſ a ſecret in the family, it ſoon ſpread through on, 
the neighbourhood; and by ſome means or other th 
the news had been conveyed to my friends in the the 
univerſity. Accordingly, the next time I went thi- 


“„ ther, I was attacked on all fides, and rallied with 
60 great 
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great freedom, upon the ſubject of my amour: nay, 
one of my more intimate friends, when we were a> 


done together. took upon him with great ſeriouſneſs 


* 


to expoſtulate with me about the imprudence of 
it, He repreſented the ill conſequences of ſuch ear- 
ly engagements, and the inconveniences of ſettlin 

in life without a proper competency, in ſuch glowing 
colours, and ſet the cruelty of involving a youn 

girl, that I had an affection for, in the diſtrets of 
narrow circumſtances, in ſo ſtrong a light, and, in 
ſhort, he harangued upon theſe topics ſo long, that 
at laſt I told him, I was reſolved to break off all 
correſpondence with her, and, in order to that, to quit 
my ſituation in Buckinghamſhire as ſoon as I conve- 
niently could.' —* Well, then,” ſays my friend, taking 
me at my word, I] will ride over, and ſettle your 
affairs there to-morrow morning, and make ſome ex- 
cuſe for your ſudden decampment.— Here 1 found 
my reſolution begin to ſtagger. Charlotte had taken 
ſuch poſſeſſion of my heart, that I could not bear 
the thoughts of being baniſhed from her for ever. I 
haſtily interrupted my officious counſellor, and told 


„ him, that my affairs were in ſuch a ſituation there, 
that I muſt neceſſarily go over once mere myſelf; but, 


however, that I would (if poſſible) take ſome oppor- 


unity of breaking off my imprudent engagement.” 


He flew into a violent paſſion, and immediately gave 


* me up for loſt. Then' fays he, will this little 
„ ſlut, with one falſe tear, [und fal lacrymali quam 
„ vix vi expreſſerit] undo all that I have been labour- 
* ing” and, having ſaid this, he left me with an em- 
* phatical ſhake of the head, and a ſmile, which ex- 
# preſſed both indignation and contempt. 

However, I returned into Buckinghamſhire the 
next day, full of philoſophical refleQtions, and abſo- 


lutely determined (as I flattercd myſelf) to regulate 
with prudence at leaſt, if not put an end to, this im- 


F prudent amour, Burt it is very difficult to know one's 


own heart; and, whenever reaſon prevails over paſſi- 
on, it is more frequently, I belive, to be attributed 
to the weakneſs of the one, than to the ſtrength of 
the other. The moment I ſaw Miſs Woodville, I 

found 
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« found my reſolution begin to fail me; and though! 
« was weak enough to inform her of what had paſſed» 
« Oxford, and even of the deſign I had formed of lea: 
« ing her for ſome time, till I had finiſhed my ſtudie, 
« and was in ſuch circumſtances as might make it mor; 
« prudent for us to come together, yet I found my pre. 
« ject ſo inconſiſtent with the preſent ſituation of n; 
« heart, and the profeſſions J had hitherto made, that | 
« was heartily aſhamed of the figure ] muſt make h 
« this young creature's eyes. And, as an unſucceſsſi 
«« rebellion ſtrengthens the hands of the government, f 
&« this temporary defection from my duty helped to rive 
« my chains: and our interview ended, on my par; 
« with more earneſt proteſtations of future fidelity, ar. 
« a ſolemn promiſe never to forſake her. 


CH4AF.. IK 
The Story continued. 


« FF\HOUGH Miss Woodville and I behai 
6c with great caution and reſerve to each other 
*« in the family, ſo as not to give Mrs. Woodville a 
« opportunity of any open expoſtulation with us up! 
« the ſubjeQ; yet ſhe was ſo provoked at the ſucce' 
« (as ſhe eſteemed it) of her daughter-in-law's charns, 
te that, with pretended concern for her daughter's u. 
« putation, ſhe privately inſiſted upon Mr. Woodville 
% talking to me upon it, and bringing me to an expli 
« nation. He took an occaſion, one day when I wi 
« alone with him, to aſk me, with great good-natur: 
e what my friends would ſay to my love-affair ; and 
« added, that, as he could not give his daughter an; 
e conſiderable fortune, it muſt be an imprudent matc 
« for me, and that ſhe would probably be happi: 
« with one in her own ſtation; and therefore he beg 
« ged I would not trifle with ſo young a girl, nor pa 
plex her with fruitleſs expectations. 

% I replied, that though I was certain I could nd 
„ be h ppy without her, yet I was ſenſible, that, 
© had only a younger brother's fortune, I muſt mak 
t both myſelf and Miſs Woodville unhappy, i v 


* ſhould marry before I was ſettled in any Fong 
E 66 {00 
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that, however, as I had a very honourable paſſion 
and ſincere regard for her, I hoped he would not be 
uneaſy at my continuing the preſent correſpondence 
with her, till ſomething ſhould happen in my favour, 


or that I was ſettled in ſome way of increaſing my for- 
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tune; and that then I ſhould prefer his daughter to 
all the women in the world,” 
% As Mr. Woodville was a good-natured eaſy man, 
and I believe had forced himſelf to make this remon- 
{trance only in compliance with his wife, he was ſoon 
anſwered; and our converſation ended without any 
peremptory ſtipulation as to my future behaviour to 
Charlotte Woodville. Accordingly, we took every 
opportunity of being alone together, as uſual; which 
ſo much increaſed Mrs. Woodville's animoſity againſt 
us both, that I ſoon found it would be impoſſible for 
Charlotte to continue long under the fame roof with 
her ſtep-mother. > 
„ Beſides, though Miſs Woodville had ſomething na- 
turally polite and genteel in her manner, yet I thought 
it would be highly neceſſary for her to receive ſome 
better inſtructions, in the common accompliſhments 
of the ſex, than were to be met with in that very 
retired fituation, After conſulting her therefore, 
though I found her delicacy a little ſhocked at the 
thoughts of being obliged to me for any part of her 
education; yet, upon ſetting the affair in a proper 
light, and repreſenting to her, how unlikely it was 
that her ſtep- mother would ſuffer her father to be at 
any extraordinary expence, with a view to forward 
a match ſhe ſcemed ſo much averſe to, Miſs Woodville 
at laſt ſubmitted to the neceſſity ; and, with her per- 
miſſion, I at firſt propoſed to her father to ſend her 
to a boarding-ſchool, at a large country town, ſome 
diſtance from home: but after reflecting that London 
was the fountain-head of politeneſs, and that ſhe 
would be there further removed from the ſpeculation 
of her impertinent neighbours, I determined (with his 
approbation) to ſend her thither. He ſaid, that, 
for his part, he had an entire confidence in my ho- 
nourable intentions, and ſhould not ſcruple to truſt 
his daughter wholly to my care. But,” fays = 
| | the 
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* the world will be apt to cenſure both your conduct 
and mine, if I ſuffer her to go from home before 1 
have ſome ſecurity for your marrying her. Be- 
ſides,” continued he. I am certain my wife will not 
conſent to her daughter's taking ſuch an imprudent 
ſtep upon any other conditions.” In this, however, 
Mr. Weodville was miſtaken. It had always been 
his wife's policy, to work her own children as much 
as poſſible into her huſband's favour ; and, in order 
to that, ſhe was continually filling his head with 
compariſons between their behaviour and that of his 
own children, which were always injurious to the 
latter; and had a particular pique (as I have obſerv- 
ed) againſt his daughter Charlotte, as her rival in 
Mr. Woodville's affections. She therefore was not 
at all diſplea ſed with the proſpect of getting rid of ſo 
dangerous a competitor, by her engaging in an ad- 
venture of this kind, which ſhe foreſaw would pro- 
bably bring ſome reflections on her prudence at leaſt, 
if not entirely ruin her reputation: for that reaſon 
therefore, as alſo becauſe the found it in vain to op- 
poſe an affair in which ſhe ſaw we now fo ſeriouſſy 
embarked, ſhe on a ſudden altered her behaviour 
both to me and to her daughter-in-law. 
« As to my marrying Mifs Woodville immediately, I 
told her father, that, as I was fellow of a college, 
though we did not abſolutely forſwear matrunony (as 
was a vulgar opinion) when we accepted of a fellowi]up, 
yet that a forfeiture of the preferment was the penal- 
. which I muſt neceſſarily ſubmit to, as 
oon as my marriage became public. As | had there- 
fore ſome particular prudential reaſons for continu- 
ing at college for ſome time longer, I defired him to 
diſpenſe with our performing the ceremony: and | 
would give him any ſecurity he ſhould require jor 
fulfilling my engagements as ſoon as we arrived in 
London. As he was of an honourable temper hiniſelt, 
he was not apt to be ſupicious of others; but, how- 
ever, could not be brought to acquieſce in ſuch an 
ambiguous declaration, 
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CHAP. X 

The Story continued. 
14 B OUT this time we had an invitation from 
«i Mr. Woodville's brother, (who farmed a little 


| * eſtate of his own at a few miles diſtance) to ſpend the 
day with him. The hovſe he lived in was ſituated 
in the midſt of woods, in a very ſolitary part of the 
country. It was a large old manſion-houſe, and had 
«* a chapel contiguous to it, in which ſervice was per- 
formed once a month. As Mrs. Woodville was now 
„upon better terms with me and her daughter, ſhe 
« graciouſly condeſcended to accompany us in this little 
expedition. As the road lay through two or three 
« villages where we were known, this cauſed ſome 
„ ſpeculation: and it was generally believed in the 
„ neighbourhood, that we went thither to be married. 
% And whether Mrs. Woodville endeavoured to per- 
« ſuade her huſband that we really were fo, in order 
% to facilitate our removal, or whatever elſe was the 
« cauſe ; ſoon after this, I found him diſpoſed to con- 
ſent to his daughter's going with me to — 
* Accordingly, after a few days preparation, (but 
without any previous proviſion for lodgings, or tor a 
place of education to ſettle my charge in, for I had 
no friend in town to whom I could communicate a 
{cheme of this kind) I ſent to a large town, at ſome 
* diſtance from Mr. Woodville's and took places in 
the ſtage- coach, which ſet out every day from thence 
to London. 
« As poor Charlotte had never been two days toge- 
' W© ther from her father before, who was exceflively 
fond of her, and alſo in a precarious ſtate of health 
„ from very frequent returns of the gout, the parting 
| © between them was very affecting; and I believe 
there was not a ſervant, or any one in the family, 
chat did not ſhed tears at her departure: even Mrs. 
\ © Woodville herſelf behaved with a very decent diſſi- 
„ mulation.” 
Mr. Rivers was going on with his ſtory, when the 
lervant let thein know that ſupper was upon the 
VS: £ L table 
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table. Mrs. Rivers had furniſhed out a plain, by 
elegant, ſupper ; and Wildgooſe, being happy in the 
company and friendly converſation of an old acquair 
tance, forgot a little his uſual auſterity, and ſeemed ! 
enjoy himſelf like a man of this world, 6 * 

After ſupper, however, upon Mr. Rivers's drinkirf « 
an health to his friends in Gloceſterſhire, WildgooM « 


fetching a deep ſigh, Ah!” ſays he, the friend . . 
„ ſhip of this world is enmity with God.“ Well « 
* my good friend,” ſays Rivers, not to diſpute th] «, 
„ propriety of your application, I hope you do nfl «, |, 
* think natural affection, or the regard which one feel u f 
« for one's relations, is ſinful : for my part, I mW «a. 
© far of a different opinion,” e Rivers, « thi « g 
* however unſociable I may appear, or however [ nll . . 
** renounce the common friendſhip, or rather impel « y 
i tinence of the world; yet I think the chief happy « 5 
* neſs of this life was intended by Providence to ar « ,| 
1 from the exerciſe of the ſocial affections. In this of . 5 
« preſent limited ſtate, indeed, it muſt neceſſarily 4 fe 
* confined within narrow bounds. The pride, malice} « , 
and perverſeneſs, of too great a part of mankin} . b 
© ariſing from the oppoſition of their ſeveral intereſſi « „ 
* may make it prudent to reſtrain our connectiors to « ,, 
« few friends, and almoſt within one's own famihf « * 
yet hereafter our benevolence, and conſequently a « e 
Ws ee will be greatly enlarged: and the wh « ,, 
< univerſe will probably converſe with the ſame mY} «, 
4% tual love and harmony as a ſingle family.” « . 
Wildgooſe was going to reply; when a little by 1 
about five years old, with the face of a cherubim, „ ,; 
into the room, and, bas up into Mrs. Rivers's l . in 
ran his head into her boſom, by way of aſking her ble © he 
ing. She looked down upon him with inexpreſli 1 
ſweetneſs, and the air of a Madonna by Raphael « _. 
Corregio: and, having ſqueezed him to her breaſt,  «, 45 
miſſed him with a thouſand kiſſes. Wildgooſe ſmile} 4 
and owned ** that was an unanſwerable proof of e g- 
« happineſs ariſing from natural affection.“ And M. i 
Rivers retiring ſoon after, Mr, Rivers proceeded vi ch. 


his ſtory. 10 
H“ 
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CHAP. XI. 
Mr. Rivers continues his Story. 


PON our ſetting out, as I told you, Mr, 
Woodville ſent a truſty domeſtic with us, to 
meet the coach at „where we lay the firſt night 
at an inn which the family always made uſe of. f 
committed my charge to the care of the miſtreſs of 
the houſe, who, being a widow woman, let Char- 
lotte ſleep in her own chamber, and in the mornivg 
ſaw her ſafe in the ſtage-coach. I need not trouble 
you with the particulars of our journey: hut ſuppoſe 
us arrived in town about the duſk of the evening, 
and ſet down at the Bolt and Tun' in Fleet-ftreet. 
Whoever has ſeen that ancient gloomy hotel (which, 
however, may have been a magnificent palace beſore 
the Reformation) will eaſily imagine with what har- 
ror it muſt ſtrike a young perſon, who was never be- 
fore from her father's houſe in the country. We 
were taken by a tall maſculine creature in petticoats, 
into a dark back-parlour, with one window in it ; 
which, inſtead of green fields and blooming hedge- 
rows, which ſhe had been always uſed to, had no 
other proſpect but into a duſky court, juſt large 
enough to contain an old bottle-rack, which faced 
the window, and bounded our view. 
„The moment we came into this apartment, O, 
Heavens!” cries Miſs Woodville, is this London? 
Well, Mr. Rivers, | am entirely under your protec- 
tion. O, my poor father!” and almoſt fainted away 
in my arms. Tendeavoured to ſooth her, by aſſuring 
her the ſhould ſtay but one night in that houſe, and 
that the next morning I would look out for ſome a- 
greeable lodging; and that ſhe would ſoon have a 
different opinion of that grand metropolis. 
„We were now interrupted by the entrance of a 
drawer, to know if we called. He ſurveyed us both 
with ſome accuracy; and immediately ſent in the 
chamber-maid, to aſk if we muſt have ſeparate beds. 
As ſoon as I had anſwered her in the aſſirmative, in 
L 2 comes 
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comes the miſtreſs of the houſe, and, after viewing 
„ Miſs Woodville with an affected indifference, deſir- Ne fc 
ed to know what we would have for ſupper. In fr 
&© ſhort, I now began to reflect, which I had hardly 
« ſuffered myſelf to do before, in what light the dear 
object of my ſincereſt affection muſt neceſſarily ap- 4 
« pear, and was not a little ſhocked at the reflection. pe 
| . ] again requeſted the miſtreſs of the houſe 
% to get the young lady a ſafe bed-chamber, which. 
* ſhedid in a cloſet within her own apartment. « f, 
% The next. morning, as ſoon as we had breakfaſted, .. fe. 
« Ifallied forth in queſt of lodgings. The moſt retired. |; 
« part of the town, that firſt occurred to me, was St, 
„ Martin's-lane, where, upon the pavement, I ſaw a. 
bill up with a ſecond-floor to be lett. Upon my rap- . fer 
« ping at the door, there came out a ſmall middle-aged, 
« woman, with a" tolerable aſpect, who, upon my. 
« inentioning my buſineſs, entered at once into my 
« ſchemes, and, with apparent benevolence, and greai .. 
« yolubility of tongue, told me * ſhe had lately had a hi. 
« clergyman's wife, out of - ſhire, in juſt the ſame . 
« circumſtances which I had mentioned, and who low.! «« 
« ed her as if ſhe had been her own mother; that ſheſÞ«. 
« had two daughters of her own, who would be good « (1 
_ 7 rey: for the young lady, and went to a danc-Þ« be 
« ing ſchool in the neighbourhood, which would an me 
„ ſwer my purpoſe.” * 
* In ſhort, we ſoon came to terms for lodging and 0 
A boarding ; and I brought Miſs Woodville thither be. gr, 
« fore dinner, who appeared much pleaſed with the ſid 
*« chearfulneſs of the apartment, and I did not doubtÞ« pre 


% but ſhe would be here very agreeably ſituated. « he 
CHAP. XI 8 
The Story continued. bs 


10 W EL. L, I had now this young creature entire. I hei 
ly in my power; and you might imagine |. 
*« that nothing was wanting to compleat my happineſs, 
„But, alas! [| was conſcious to — that all was not 
« right; and was greatly at a loſs how to proceed 
„There was evidently but one path which I could ho- 
„ nourab)! 
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« nourably purſue; and that appeared, upon a ſaper- 
ficial view, incompatible with prudence. I had no 
friend in town, that I could conſult upon this occa- 
ſion ; nor, indeed, did I care to communicate an aſ- 


_w_ 
_—— 


- 
LS 


% fair of this kind to any of my acquaintance. 


« The next morning, happening to ſtroll into the 
« Park, by a great accident, or rather by the particu- 
« lar care of Providence, (for upon this incident, in a 
« great meaſure, depended the future eaſe and com- 
fort of my life) | met an old friend, whomT had not 
„ ſeen for many years. Mr. Hammond (which was 
his name) enquired what brought me to town, To 
« which I made him ſome evaſive anſwer, But during 
« our walk, as I knew hin to be a man of uncommon 
« ſenſe, a great knowledge of the world, and alſo of 
« impenetrable ſecrecy, I ſoon determined to make him 
« a confident. I defired him therefore to drink tea with 
« me at my lodgings that very afternoon ; which he 
« complied with: and as ſoon as he came, I opened to 
him my adventure, and prepared him for the appear- 
« ance of Miſs Woodville. 

„As he knew I was a fellow of a college, and had 
„only a younger brother's fortune, and that ſuch a 


| © ſcheme muſt be in every light highly imprudent, he 


« began with great earneſtneſs, to conjure me by all 
% means to put an end toit; begging me to reflect 
„% © what a concern it would be to my relations, and 
„how probably terminate in my own infelicity, I 
„granted all he ſuggeſted ; but defired him, to con- 
*« ſider how far the affair had proceeded ; that I had 
brought a young creature from her friends and from 
* her father, who either believed that we were really 
married, or at leaſt depended upon my honour to 
make her my wife.” 
© Miſs Woodville now made her appearance; and, 
„% Tobſerved, Mr. Hammond ſeemed vaſtly ftruck with 
her perſon and figure. However, he ſpoke very lit- 
« tle; but ſeemed entirely wrapt in thought the whole 
© time ſhe was in the room. When ſhe had made tea 
% for us, and was again retired, Mr. Hammond made 
* ſome ſhort encomiums upon her ſweet appearance, 
6 her eaſy and unatfected behaviour (which was fo na- 
L 3 4 tural 
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** tural to her); then took his leave, and faid, he 
** would call upon me again the next day.” 

When he came, after ſome little pauſe, © Mr. 
* Rivers,” ſays he, I have been conſidering your affair 
„with great deliberation; and though [ could have 
*© Wiſhed you had not engaged in it at all, yet, as things Þ « 7 
* are circumſtanced, and as I do not doubt but you Þ «+ me 
really intend to marry Miſs Woodville, 1 do not fee 1 Ox 
* how you can poſſibly avoid performing your engage- * 
« ments immediately,” | 

* Though this was what I earneſtly wiſhed, and was | « me 
« ſenſible it was what I ought in honour to do; yet, 11 hi, 
« own, the thoughts of reſigning my little preferment, “ ac; 
Wand embarking in the wide world with ſo young a Þ © to 
conſort, a little embarraſſed me: yet, now I had lo Þ © ca 
** prudent and faithful a pilot to direct me, | was glad . (a: 
not to defer my happineſs any longer; and he telling ry 
me, * that he knew a perſon who was a curate ina | m 
remote part of the city, and who would perform the | © bt 
ceremony with great ſecrecy,” we determined, with | + hc 
Miſs Woodville's leave, to have it done as ſoon as pe 
poſſible. 15 
* Though poor Charlotte had conſented, under the re 
ſanction of her father's approbation, to put herſelf * in 


entirely under my protection; yet I could not but ob- ju 
*« ſerve, by an air oT diſſatisfaction, and ſeveral hints « q1 
that dropped from her, that the was ver) gal in 1 a 
her prefent ſituation. You muſt ſuppoſe, therefore, 1 
« that in ſuch circumſtances ſhe could make no objecti- 8 m 
„on to my propoſal, After ſome decent ſcruples, Ja 
„then, ſhe conſented to my requeſt, to complete my * 
** felicity the very next morning; which was accordingly * n 
put in execution. And, it being neceſſary to acquaint 1 a 
** the people of the houſe with the alteration of our «h 
* condition, I ordered a handſome dinner, and invited « in 
them io a participation: though by their behaviour 5 
J afterwards, they affected to believe this no more than 6 
* a ſham wedding; at leaſt, they treated Mrs. Rivers « n 
as if they confidered her in no very honourable ny 
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CH AP. XIII. 
The Story continued, 


A F TER ſtaying a week in town, completely 
happy in the poſſeſſion of all that was dear to 
me, I was obliged to leave my wife, and go down to 
Oxford. 

„Whether Mr. Hammond conſidered me in the 
character of a Spaniſh huſband, or whatever was his 
motive, he did not offer (nor did I think of aſking 
him) to viſit Mrs, Rivers in my abſence: nor did [ 
acquaint her where he lodged, or give her (as I ought 
to have done) any direction where to find him, in 
caſe of an emergency. Such a precaution, however, 
(as it proved) would have been no more than neceſſa- 
ry. T had often been in London before for ſome 
months together, and fancied I knew the town tolera - 
bly well; but | had no ſuſpicion, that about one 
houſe in ten, near that part of it, was inhabited by 
people of none, or rather of abandoned, principles. 

I had not been ten days in the country, before I 
received a moſt terrible letter from my wife, inform- 
ing me, that ſhe was in very bad hands ;* and con- 
juring me to come up to town immediately.“ I ſet 
out, with poſt-horſes, the very next morning ; and 
arrived at her lodgings early in the evening. The 
woman of the houſe came to the door; and, upon 
my enquiry for Mrs. Rivers, Why,” fays ſhe, * your 


"lady is gone to bed already. Poor creature!” contin» 


ved ſhe, * ſhe is very whimſical, and fancies ſhe is" 
not well” As I knew how healthy Charlotte had 
always been, I was greatly alarmed. I fl-w up to 
her chamber, and to my great concern, found her 
ina high fever. Upon my enquiring into the cauſe of 
her illneſs, I found it to be as follows. 

There lodged in the fame houſe a young gentle- 
man, of a very ſober, modeſt appearance, with 
whom we ſpent one or two evenings before I went 
into the country. He told me, * he had command- 
ed a man of war in the Mediterranean; and I be- 


lieve, by ſeveral circumſtances, that this account of 
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% himſelf was true. Soon after I was gone down, the 
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woman of the houſe came to Mrs. Rivers; and, aſter 
ſome general inſinuation, told her, * that this Oxford 
ſcholar, who had brought her to town, would leave 
her there, and never return any more; that it was 
a common trick among them; and that ſhe would 
adviſe her to make ber if as eaſy as ſhe could.“ Mrs. 
Rivers (you may be ſure) was greatly ſtartled; but 
her youth and inexperience was, in this caſe, her 
conſolation: for it could not enter into her imagina- 
tion, that there was any one in the world ſo bale, or 
that what this woman told her was true. She pro- 
ceeded, however, by degrees to aſſure my wife, 
that the young Captain was violently in love with her; 
and, if ſhe would conſent to live with him, he would 
keep her a maid and a footman, buy her much richer 
cloaths, and, in thort, take much better care of her 
than ever | had done: and a great deal more to the 
ſame purpoſe. 

The Captain himſelf had frequent opportunities 
given him of being in company with Mrs. Rivers ; 
but, as he always behaved with rent modeſty and 
politeneſs, ſhe was not very uneaſy at what the good 
woman had ſaid to her. 

* One evening, however, the Captain came in to 
them, and, pretending ſome particular occaſion of 
rejoicing, ſaid, he would treat them with a bowl 
of arrack-punch.“ At this the landlady of the houſe 
affected to be (and probably was) greatly rejoiced, 


promiſed how merry they would be, and talked 


with great glee of the approaching 22 
Mrs. Rivers had no ſuſpicion of any deſign; but 
was not much diſpoſed to be chearful, as ſhe began 
to have a very bad opinion of her company, and of 
courſe to be impatient for my return. | 
« 'The'glaſs went merrily round, with my landlady, 
her daughters, and two or three neighbours of her 
own flamp, whom ſhe had invited to partake of 
their jollity. Mrs. Rivers could hardly be. prevalled- 
upon to ſwallow one or two half-glaſſes: but, whe- 


ther it was owing to her not being uſed to any thing 


ſtrong, or whether they had contrived to convey any 


« thing 
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n croud of ſtrangers. I Co not believe ſhe Knew 
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thing intoxicating into her glaſs, ſhe ſoon found her 


head begin to grow giddy ; ſo, without taking leave 
of her company, ſhe ſlipped out of the room, and. 
retired to her own apartment. Being apprehenſive 
that they might purſue her, ſhe locked her door; 
and obſerving that the bed ran upon caſtors, ſhe ex- 
erted her ſtrength, and placed that againſt it. She 
had hardly taken this precaution, when ſhe heard 
the whole company (like Comus and his Bacchanals) 
come laughing and ſhouting, rather than ſinging, up 
the ſtairs, and proteſting, * that they would pluck her 
out of bed.“ She was not undreſſed ; but the ti- 
midity of her ſex, and the particular cauſe ſhe had 
to be apprehenſive in her ſituation, almoſt threw her 
into hyſtericks, eſpecially when ſhe heard thein 
thundering at the door, and declaring, '* they would 
break it open.“ But her greateſt danger was from 
the abandoned part of her own ſex; for, when the 
Captain perceived, from the tone of her voice, and 
other circumſtances, the exceſſive fright ſhe was in,. 
he very honourably forced them to deſiſt from their 
frolick, as mine hoſteſs affected afterwards to call 
It. 

„Mrs. Rivers was ſo much alarmed, that ſhe could 
not cloſe her eyes the whole night; which together 
with the pernicious liquor they had forced upon her, 

made her very ill all the next day. | 
On Sunday, which was the day following, ſhe was 
a little recovered ; and the two girls, towards the 
evening, made her take a walk with them into the 
Park; where ſhe had never been but once before, - 
with me and Mr. Hammond. 
© After walking once round, they came to the canal; 
and ſtood ſome time to obſerve ſeveral people who 


' were feeding the ducks there, This rural amulſe- 


ment atttacted Mrs, Rivers's attention, and, by re- 
calling to her mind the eaſe and happineſs of her lite 


in the country, ſoothed her melancholy ; and the 


ſtood fixed in a ſort of reveric : but, on a ſudden Jook-- 


ing round, ſhe miſfed her companions, ard with 


great terror and ſurprize found herfeli amongſt 
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ſo much as the name of the ſtreet where ſhe 
lodged, nor one ſtep of the way that led towards 
it. She looked wildly round on every ſide; and her 
apprehenſion almoſt took away her ſenſes; but, in 
the midſt of her diſtreſs, ſhe ſaw a gentleman come 
bowing and ſmiling up towards her ; and who ſhould 
this be but the Captain! His firſt appearance (you 
may ſuppoſe) gave her ſome comfort in her diſtreſs: 
but it immediately occurred to her, that this was a 
premeditated contrivance between him and the peo- 
ple of the houſe. The captain conducted her towards 
the Bird-cage walk, and began to enquire ſeriouſly 
into the truth of her ſtory, and whether ſhe was 
really married to me or not. She told him fo many 
particular circumſtances, and with an air of ſo much 


. fimplicity, that he ſeemed convinced of her finceri- 


ty. He then brought her towards the gate at Spring- 
—.— which to Mrs. Rivers's great terror, they 
ound to be ſhut: the Captain, however, led her 
through at the Horſe- guards, conducted her ſafe 
home, and never tendered her any gallantries aſter- 
wards. 

„ Theſe ſeveral frights and alarms, however, work- 


ed fo much upon Mrs. Rivers's ſenſibility, that they 


brought a return of her indiſpofition ; and ſhe, 


the next day, wrote the letter which hurried me 


to town, 

« J found her in a high fever, as I have related; 
but the calmneſs which my return brought to her 
ſpirits, and the excellency of her conſtitution, ſoon 
reſtored her to her uſual health : and, after a little 
fruitleſs expoſtulation with the good lady of the 
houſe, we immediately ſhifted our quarters, 

„ had now fixed upon an elegant lodging in a 
neat court, near ſquare; which I was not the 
leſs pleaſed with, when I ſound the people of the 
houſe were rigid Diſſenters: for, though the cha- 
racters and conduct of people have ſeldom much 
connexion with their religious ſyſtems ; yet, as moſt 
of thoſe that diſſent from the eſtabliſhed church are 
ſuppoſed to do it upon principle, they have an ad- 


% gitional. check upon their behaviour, that they may 
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not diſcredit the ſect to which they belong; and, as 
their teachers uſually take more particular care © 
them on that account, they have yenerally more ap- 
pearance of religion amongſt them than the com- 
mon people who call themſelves of the eſtabliſhed 
church.” 

„% Ah!” (fays Wildgooſe, with a figh) © it is of 
little conſequence what church, or what ſect, we 
belong to, if we want a true vital faith, and are 
not born again of the Spirit.” 

Well, Sir,” continued Mr. Rivers, “I ſtayed a 
week with my wife at her new lodging; when I was 
again obliged to go into the country: bur, though 
the family ſhe was now in had a very ſober appear- 
ance, yct, as ſhe had had ſuch bad luck before, 1 
was determined at my return to fix her as a parlour 
boarder in a genteel ſchool, not far from the ſquare, 
whither ſhe now went every day, for the fake of 
improving herſelf under the ſeveral maſters that 
attended there: and I had alſo given her directions 


where to apply to Mr. Hammond, in caſe of any 


=» 
.- 


diſagreeable contingency. 
I had not been a fortnight in the country, before 


U received a letter (% my no ſmall ſurprize) that 


ihe had again been obliged to quit her lodgings, 
aſter being again greatly alarmed, though ſhe did 
not mention the particulats. When I came to town, 
| found, to my aſtoniſhment, the caſe to be as 
follows. 

The miſtreſs of the houſe went very regularly 
every Salbath. diy to the meeting. She had not been 
gone long, the Sunday after | left them, when Mrs, 
Rivers rang the bell for the maid, to aſſiſt her in 
altering her dreſs. Aſter waiting a few minutes, 
ſhe heard her (as ſhe thought) come tripping uh 


the ſtairs: but, to her great amazement, the mo- 


ment ſhe opened the door, in come the matter of 
the houſe, He was a little, middle-aged nan, cf 
a Jewiſh complexion, wth one leg conf.ierably 
ſhorter than the other; aud bein z of a dirty, thengh 
one of the gentceicr kind of mechanic trades, ge 
one no bad idea of the portiral Vulcar. Eis wife, 
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however, being no Venus, (like that of the Lem- 


nian God) he was greatly inclined to violate the | 


matrimonial contract. 

He told Mrs. Rivers, then, that he had a very 
good hand at lacing ſtays ;* and, ſeeing her without 
a handkerchief, he offered to take great liberties, 
She was more provoked than terrified at this deſpica- 
ble gallant ; and, burſting from him, ran immedi- 
ately to the ſaſh, and called out to one Mrs. Tho- 
mas, (a woman of good family, but ſmall fortune) 
who lodged upon the firſt floor acroſs the court, and 
who, ſeeing ſo agreeable a young ' perſon left in 
ſuch indifferent hands, had contrived to get ac- 
quainted with her the day after J left her. This 


ſpirited proceeding in Mrs. Rivers ſoon put to flight 


her limping lover : and, upon telling the affair to 
Mrs. Thomas, ſhe afliſted her in packing up her 


things, flipped out, and called a coach ; and con- 


veyed her immediately to the boarding-ſchoot which 
I had fixed upon before | went down. 

* Upon my expoſtulating with her gallant upon this 
affair, he ſaid * that, happening to go by the dining- 
room as Mrs. Rivers was dreſſing, he owned it was 
a great temptation ; and, if God had not given him 
grace, confeſſed he might have yielded to the force 
of it; but vowed he had not offered the leaſt in- 
civility. As this wretch was beneath my reſentment, 
and I was deſirous of caufing as little ſpeculation as 
poſſible, I thought it better to pocket the inſult, as 
well as the money, which he voluntarily returned, 
having a little unconſcionably extorted it, for the 
enſuing week's lodging, though Mrs. Rivers was 
obliged to quit it on account of his ill uſage, 

* You may be apt to wonder what there could be 
in Mrs, Rivers's perſon or behaviour, that could ex- 
poſe her to ſo many inſults of this kind. You may 
gueſs (by what you now ſee of her) that ſhe mult 
have been a very deſirable object, in the bloom of 
fifteen, which received no ſmall addition by a very 
chearful though innocent behaviour. But, I be- 


„ Jieve, it was chiefly owing to the light ſhe muſt 


appear in, as my peculiar ſituation in life required 
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me to affect a privacy; and her prudence and know- 
ledge of my fortune would not permit me to keep 
her a fervent : fo that theſe low people, preſuming 
upon the criminal appearance of our connection, 
made thoſe attempts, which they would probably 
have been afraid to have done upon a more ſavoura- 
ble ſuppoſition. 


CHAP, XIV. 
The Story continued, 


RS. Rivers was now ſettled in a tolerable agree- 
able family, where ſhe had an opportunity of 
improving herſelf 1n every polite accompliſhment 
from the beſt maſters, under whoſe care, in a very 
ort time, ſhe made an incredible progreſs. And 
hating now equipped herſelf in a more faſhionable 
manner, and being ſomewhat improved in her car- 
riage (though ſhe wanted but litile addition to her 
natural gracefulneſs), ſhe attracted great regard 
wherever ſhe made her appearance. If ihe happened 
to walk the ſtreets, no one paſſed by her without 
particular notice; and every young fellow thought 
her an object worth a ſecond view, and generally 
purſued her with his eyes till the was out an fight, 
„pon her appearing once or twice in the fide. 
boxes, ſhe had ſeveral] glaſſes levelled at her from 
different parts of the thcatre; and though two or 
three faſhionable ladies of quality endeavoured to 
ſtare her out of countenance, as one that nobody 
knew, yet her conſcivus innocence, and her natural 
good ſenſe, which immediatelly penetrated through 
the frippery of the millener and the tinſel of dreſs, 
and ſaw nothing in thoſe inſolent fair-ones which gave 
them any real ſuperiority over herſelf, prevented her 
diſcovering any mauvaiſe honte, or ruitic baſhfulneſs, 
And ſhe was diſtinguiſhed by nothing, but by her 
attention to the intereſting ſcenes on the ſtage, from 
one that had been all her life-time 1n public places. 
I cannot forbear mentioning an odd kind of dif- 
treſs, which was occaſioned by her appearing once 
in an improper part of the theatre, She went, * 
* the 
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the reſt of the young ladies, to their dancing- maſ- 
ter's benefit, who was very eminent in his way, and 
the chief dancer on the ſtage in Drury-lane. Having 
a very full houſe, he was obliged to place his ſcho- 
lars in one of the balconies, which, you know, on 
common nights, are generally occupied by kept- 
miſtreſſes, and people of dubious characters. Her 
ſtriking figure immediately drew the eyes of all the 
gentlemen in the pit. Amongſt the reſt, a young 
man of fortune, one Mr. Fitz- Thomas, whoſe ſeat 
was in her father's neighbourhood in the country, 
and who had frequently dined with me at his houſe, 
immediately knew her ; and, as he had heard of her 
leaving the country with me, and was ſenſible that 
thoſe ſort of elopements too frequently ended in the 
ruin of ſuch young creatures, it immediately occur- 
red to him, that this was the caſe{ſwith poor Miſs 
Woodville, eſpecially when he ſaw her in that igno- 
minious part of the play-houſe. He was a man of 
uncommon humanity, and began to be exceſſively 
concerned, on account of the worthy man her fa- 
ther, and the reſt of the family. However, that he 
might not too raſhly take up with ſuch a ſurmiſe, 
he eolved to go round and ſpeak to her; when he 
was agreeably undeceived, and found to his great 
fatisfation, the true cauſe of her improper ſituation.” 
© Ah!” (ſays Wildgooſe, with a ſigh) “ I cannot 
but think every ſituation improper in that temple of 
Satan, the play-houſe: but pleaſe to proceed with 
your ſtory.” 
« Well,” continued Mr. Rivers, “ you will think I 
dwell too much upon Mrs. Rivers's perſonal charms. 
but, matrimony being uſually conſidered as making 
a purchaſe at the expence of our liberty, nothing 1s 
more natural than the pride we take in finding our 
choice approved by the ſufirages of the world. I 
will only trouble you with one inſtance more. 
« There was a lady, who had a little daughter in 
the ſchool, and who was berſelf a parlour-boarder 
in the abſence of her huſband S'e and one of the 
teachers (I know not with what view) dreſſed them- 
ſelves out one day, and took Mies. Rivers to the 
„ Chapel- 
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Chapel-Royal at St. James's, where, they aſſured me, 
a young hero of the higheſt rank eyed her with his 
glaſs the whole time. And, upon their meeting 
with ſome difficulty in getting to their chairs, an of- 
ficer in his regimentals, under pretence of extricat- 
ing them, enquired very minutely in what part of 
the town they lodged ; in which this lady fancied he 
had ſome myſterious view : but, as ſhe was a wo- 
man of intrigue herſelf, ſhe was apt to ſuſpeR ſome 
deep defign in the moſt indifferent tranſactions. 
„The character and behaviour of this lady, indeed, 
whoſe name was Mrs. Birdlime, rendered Mrs. Ri- 
vers's ſituation far leſs agreeable than it would 
have been, and was one cauſe of my removing her 
ſooner than perhaps I ſhould otherwiſe have done. 
Mrs. Birdlime (as I told you) was a parlour-boarder 
and as it is uſual in that ſituation to find their own 
wine, &c. and this lady was very fond of her bot- 
tle, ſhe was teazing Mrs. Rivers every evening to 
join with her for a bottle of port, or a bowl of punch ; 
and, becauſe ſhe had not politeneſs enough to tiifle 
away her money for what was diſguſtful to her, Mrs. 
Birdlime had often reproached her with her h birth 
and country education. 
had an opportunity one afternoon of drinking tea 
with this high-bred lady; and after being informed 
that ſhe was an Oxford woman, and having ſtudied 
her features with ſome attention, I ſoon diſcovered 
her to be our old toaſt, Sally Burrage, an inn-keeper's 
daughter, who had fo long powdered her red locks, 
and proſtituted her face to her father's cuſtomers : 
and by a judicious mixture of freedom and reſerve, 
had drawn in a genteel young fellow with a pretty 
fortune to marry her, who, partly with a view of 
improving his income, and partly perhaps of _ 
more frequently abſent from his doxy, had purchaſ- 
ed a commiſſion in a marching regiment, and was 
now recruiting in the north. Mrs. Birdlime, how- 
ever, contrived to conſole herſelf, in her occaſional 
widowhood, ſometimes with a chearful bowl, and 
ſometimes, I am afraid, with leſs innocent amuſe- 
ments, if one might judge by her converſation and 
appearance. 
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„appearance. In ſhort, though I found Mrs. Rivers 
had, at preſent, almoſt an averſion to this woman 
and her way of life; yet, as it was very unſafe for 
the beſt-diſpoſed young perſons to be too familiar 
with vice, I was determined to remove her from 
hence as ſoon as poſible. 
* Upon my mentioning this to the governeſs, who 
* was a very genteel woman, though elderly and very 


«infirm, ſhe expreſſed great concern at the thoughts. 


* of parting with her; for ſhe aſſured me, that, 
* ſince Mrs. Rivers had been with her, ſhe had not 
had the leaſt care upon her hands, having found her 
'«« prudent and faithful, that young as ſhe was, ſhe 
* had left the chief management of her domeſtic af- 
“fairs to her diſcretion.” | 


„This account of my wife's economy gave me as 
* much pleaſure as the vaſt encomiums ſhe beſtowed' 


% upon her improvement in dancing, muſick, and the 
* other ſuperficial accompliſhments ; ſince I had now 
„ no reaſon to doubt but the would appear to as 
« much advantage in the capacity of a miflreſs of a 
“ family, as ſhe had hitherto done in every other ſuu— 
ation. 


H A P. XV. 

The Story continued. 
00 RS. Rivers had, by this time, been near a" 
40 twelvemonth in town; when I received a- 


© meſſage one day from a gentleman of diſtinction, 
„ who was then in London, requeſting me to bring 
« Mi Woodville to ſpend the day with his lady. This 
*« was one Mr. Wylmot, whoſe ſeat in the country was 
„ not many miles diſtant from Miſs Woodville's father's, 
„ and who, though much older than myſelf, from ſome 
« accidental circumſtances, had honoured me with a 
« particular friendſhip and eſteem. Accordingly, I. 
« took my wile (in the character of Miſs Woodville) 
« to dine with them at their lodgings ; where the was» 
received with great complacency and puliteneſs, 
Upon my being left alone with Mr. Wylmot, after 
Ss complimenting me upon my good choice, he, in a 
very 
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very friendly manner, enquired, * in what manner 
I intended to ſettle in the world, if I ſhould marry 
before I was engaged in ſome proſeſſion, as he ap- 
prehended (he ſaid) I ſhould be tempted to do. Upon 
finding myſelf thus cloſely attacked by a man whom I 
knew to be my friend, and with whom I ſhould have 
been aſhamed to trifle; after ſome heſitation, I told 
him, * that we had been already married for ſome 
time; and, what was more, that Mrs. Rivers, I be- 
lieved, Was pregnant.“ Why, then,” (ſays he, with 
ſome quickneſs) * do you not own your marriage, 
and reſign your fellowſhip ? — I hardly knew what 


reply to make to this queſtion; but told him, how- 
ever, that I intended it very ſoon, as the time allow- 


ed by the college was already expired.” = * Well, 
ſays he, I have nothing to do with your conduct in 
regard to the college; but, for God's fake ! do not 
run the hazard of expoſing yourſelf to the cenſure of 
the world, by keeping your marriage private any 
longer. Bring Mrs. Rivers immediately into the 
country, and acknowledge her publickly as your 
wite.'— Obſerving me ſtruck ſilent at this propoſal, 
he very generoully proceeded : * I ſee,” ſaid he, you 


are under ſome difficulty what ſcheme to purſue,” — 


He then told me, * that he had ſuch a particular 


houſe at my ſervice, and that he would a{il me in 


furniſhing it; and that we ſhould not only be wel- 
come to live there till we could determine upon ſome 
better ſituation, but that he ſhould be very happy in 
having us for his neighbours.” 

„I was quite oppreſſed with the generoſity of Mr. 
Wylmot's behaviour, not only in offering me ſo ele- 
gant an habitation in fo police a manner, but alſo his 
patronage and countenance againſt the malevolence 
of the world: for he was a man of ſuch a ſtrict re- 
gard to decency, that no one in the neighbourhood 
would preſume to queſtion the rectitude uf our con- 
duct, when we were under his protection. I there- 
fore gratefully accepted of his propoſal, told him“ IU. 
would go to ——, and ſettle my affairs, reſign my 


fellowſhip, and bring down Mrs, Rivers as ſoon as 
“ poſlible.” 
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poſſible.” = Mr. Wylmot ſaid, he ſhould go into 
the country the next day; and, when we came, 
would fend his chariot to meet the ſtage-coach, and 
convey us in a more decent manner to the place of 
our abode.” 

Upon my communicating my intentions to Mrs, 
Rivers, ſhe almoſt ſhed tears of joy at the thoughts 
of returning into the country : for, though ſhe pa- 
tiently acquieſced in continuing ſo long in town, as 
ſhe thought it neceſſary for her improvement, yet 
ſhe had often ſighed to herſelf, and ſent forth ardent 
withes to ſee her father, her friends, and even her 


native place again; from which ſhe had never before 


been abſent a week together. 

« As to her father, old Mrs. Woodville (you may 
ſuppoſe) had ſoon undeceived him with regard to our 
being married before we left the country; and had 
taken occaſion, from thence, to aggravate his fa- 
vourite daughter's imprudence, in conſenting to go 
off in ſuch a manner with an Oxford ſcholar. Upon 
my having viſited him therefore, after I had ſettled 
Mrs. Rivers in London, he had diſcovered great anxi- 
ety on her account, and, with tears in his eyes, de- 


fired to know, when he ſhould have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing his daughter again, and when I intended to 


fulfil my engagements to her.” As I found what 
made him — x I gave him ſufficient proofs of my 
having done it already ; and aſſured him, * that ſhe 
was my wife; and that he ſhould ſee her again, as 
ſoon as was conſiſtent with the end propoſed in tak- 
ing her from home.“ On his account, therefore, 
Mrs. Rivers was particularly happy in the thoughts 
of returning into that part of the country. 
After preparing for our journey, and furniſhing 
ourſelves with ſeveral elegant, though trifling, ar- 
ticles of furniture, which are apt to occur to young 
houſekeepers before things of real uſe or convenience; 
ve ſet out from London, accompanied alſo by our 
good friend Mr. Hammond, and arrived fafe at 
the place where Mr. Wylmot's chariot, with two 
ſervants, met us, and conveyed us with no ſmall 
ſtate to his ſeat. As I was known to be a friend of 
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Mr. Wylmot's, and conſidered as a young man, who, 
though of a ſmall fortune at preſent, had conſiders. 
ble expeQations, we were received with as much 
ſtaring and ſpeculation as if we had been people of 
more conſequence. We ſtayed a few days in Mr, 
Wylmor's houſe ; and when we were ſettled in our 
elegant little manſion, partly out of reſpect to him, 
and partly, I ſuppoſe, out of curioſity, we received 
the compliments of the neighbouring gentry ; and 
for ſome time, I believe, were the ſubje& of no 
ſmall ſpeculation, 


CHAP. XVI. 
The Story continued. 


S every particular of this part of my life is very 
intereſting to me, continued Mr. Rivers,“ I 
may probably have been a little tedious in my narra- 
tion. I will therefore haſten to a concluſion. | 
As ſoon as we were a little ſettled in our place 
of reſidence, Mrs. Rivers was impatient to pay her 
duty to her father; whither Mr. Wylmot ſent a ſer- 
vant to attend us. You can more eaſily conceive, 
than I can deſcribe, the tenderneſs of a meeting be- 
tween a parent, who doated upon his daughter, and 
had ſome reaſon to fear the event of the journey ſhe 
had taken, and a daughter, who had never before 
been abſent from ſo indulgent a father. 
Though Mrs Rivers was greatly improved ſince 
ſhe left the conntry, both in her carriage, in her man- 
ner, and in the delicacy of her complexion ; yet her 
travelling dreſs a little obſcured her appearance the 
firſt night. But, the next day, (being Sunday) when 
ſhe came down dreſſed for church, the whole family 
were ſtruck dumb with admiration. Mrs. Rivers, in- 
deed, wanted no ornaments to ſet her off; but a full- 
dreſs always became her: and ſhe dreſſed in fo good 
a taſte, that it greatly heightened her natural charms, 
* The fame of Mrs. Rivers's beauty and appearance 
ſoon ſpread amongſt the neighbouring villa ges; and 


ſome of the young ſwains, of the beſt ſubſtance, 


who had formerly looked upon themſelves as Miſs 
* Woodville's 


. * | 
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«© Woodville's equals, began now to curſe their folly, 
« in ſuffering ſuch a prize to be carried off by a mere 
« ſtranger; nay, ſome of the moſt vain and ſanguine 
„ began to enquire, © whether ſhe were yet really 
« married ;* boaſting, * that they could yet reſcue her 
* from the clutches of ſuch a mere milk-ſop,” as, I 
found, they eſteemed me. But theſe conceited ruſ- 
© tics had no conception, that the improvements in 
Mrs. Rivers's mind, would have been a greater ob- 
« ſtacle to their ambition than thoſe in her mere out- 
« ward appearance; for, beſides her having read a 
great deal, and converſed with people above their 
« rank, Mr. Hammond, as well as myſelf, had 
taken particular pains to cultivate Mrs. Rivers's un- 
« derſtanding : and, by letting her into the real cha- 
« racters of the ſeveral perſons into whoſe company 


general maxims for her conduct in life, a girl of her 
penetration and natural good ſenſe ſoon became fur- 
„ niſhed with a ſufficient knowledge of the world. And 
Mrs. Rivers was as quick-ſ:ghted in diſcovering a fool, 
* or a coxcomb, as if the had converſed her whole life 
« with (What is called) the beft company. 
„We ſpent a few days with Mrs. Rivers's father, in 
that complete felicity which ſincere friends enjoy af- 
ter a tedious abſence. I ſoon perceived, however, 
that the pleaſure, which Mr. Woodville took in his 
daughter's company, was fatal to Mrs. Woodville's 
« peace of mind; and that ſhe had been inſinuating to 
„her huſband, * how proud his daughter was got; 
« that ſhe almoſt diſdained to ſet her foot to the 
« ground; and that nothing in therr houle ſeemed good 
enough for ſo fine a lady.” Though nothing could 
* be ſurther from the truth than this repreſentation, 
* and though Mrs. Rivers behaved with that ſweetneſs 
and affability as to gain almoſt the adoration of the 
* whole family, except her ſtep mother; yet I thought 
it beſt to ſhorten our viſit ; and we returned to what 
we at preſent conſidered as our home, and where 
„for ſome time we lived extremely happy. 

„Mr. Wylmot indeed took every opportunity of 
« ſhewing us marks of his eſteem, and endeavoured = 
66 make 
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ſhe had been introduced, and by giving her a few 
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« make every thing as agreeable to us as poſſible. Mrs, 
% Rivers was invited to partake in _ party of plea- 
« ſure; and Mr, Wylmot and I went frequently whole 
« mornings a ſimpling, which botanical taſte was what 
% Talluded to, as the original of our intimacy ; and, in 
“ ſhort, Mr. and Mrs. Wylmot did every thing with fo 
« much delicacy and politeneſs, that we were not ſen- 
« ſible of any ſort of dependance. But yet, you may 
© he ſure, 10 precarious a ſituation could not be entire- 
« ly ſatisfactory to any man, that was not void of all 
« conſideration or foreſight. 

« ] could not bear to reflect upon the light we muſt 
« probably appear in to the neighbourhood (who would 
« not long be ignorant of my tlender fortune), to the 
« ſervants, and perhaps (though I do not know that it 
« was ſo) to ſome diſtant relations of that worthy man: 
« for I have obſerved, that, when a man of tortune 
« has no children (which was the caſe with Mr. Wil- 
« mot), as ſoon as ever he begins to decline from the 
« meridian of life, he is marked out, by his moſt re- 
« mote collateral kindred, as one that exiſts merely for 
« their emolument; as a ſteward, who is to manage 
« and improve his fortune for them or their offspring; 
te that he is generally beſet by mercenary people of that 
« kind, to whom he is accountable for every act of 
1 friendſhip or generoſity ; and that they often contrive 
*« to ſupplant every one, who ſeems to have the leaſt 
« ſhare in his favour or affection. 

„But though Mr. Wilmot was continually ſhewing 
« us little marks of his kindneſs (as has been before 
« mentioned); yet it was in ſuch inſtances as were ra- 
© ther convenient to us, than very expenſive to himſelf ; 
* and he had too high a ſenſe of juſtice to his relations, 
« to ſuffer his generolity to ſtrangers to be any real pre- 
« judice to them. 3 

„Another reaſon for our living leſs agreeably in this 
4e ſituation was (what, perhaps, you would not have 
© imagined) its not being very diſtant from Mrs. Ri- 
„ yers's native place: for, though 1am convinced ng 
© woman of the nobleſt birth or higheſt education could 
„ behave with more true politeneſs or propriety (as 
« was acknowledged by every one that viſited us when 


„ we 
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« we firſt came into the country, and whilſt they were 
« pleaſed with the novelty of the affair); yet I ſoon 
„ found that the humble ſtation of ſome part of her fa- 
„ mily, and Mrs. Rivers's former ſituation amongſt 
«© them, were uppermoſt in the thoughts of many tri- 
« fling p-ople of faſhion ; and that thoſe circumſtances 
« were made a pretence, at leaſt, for cenſuring that 
« behaviour in her, which would have b.en applauded 
« in any other woman If ſhe dreſſed genteelly, it was 
« called * giving her'clf airs which did not hecome ger 
of all people; ſurely a woman of her rank had a very 
« good excuſe for nat following the faſhions ſo very 
« ſcrupulouſly.” If ſhe happened to omit, or to be 
« miſtaken in, the minuteſt particular of ceremony 
« (which was very ſeldom the caſe) ; then, what could 
« be expected from a perſon of her education? her be- 
« haviour ſhews what ſhe was; one may always diſtin- 
« guiſh the true gentlewoman in the moſt trifling par- 
„ ticular.” In ſhort, as no people are ſo ſenſible of any 
& little flights or indignities as thoſe who find themſelves 
« ſunk, either by misfortunes or their own miſconduct, 
% below the rank which they were born to (and for 
„ that reaſon people of the beſt breeding are uſually 
© more careful not to omit the uſual marks of reſpect 
* to perſons in that ſituation) ; perhaps I was more 
« jealous of my little rights in this reſpect than many 
“ people would be, and was leſs happy in my preſent 
&© ſituation on that account than I ſhould otherwiſe 
© have been. Notwithſtanding my friend's great good- 
© neſs and generoſity therefore, | was determined to 
get into ſome more independent ſtate of life as ſoon as 
« pollible. 


C HA P. XVII. 
The Story continued. 


OU will be ſurprized, perhaps, my friend Wild” 
J gooſe,” (continued Mr. Rivers) “ that, afte" 
« taking my degrees, and reſiding fo many years in the 
« univerſity, and having what is called a learned educa- 
& tion, I had not purſued one of the learned * 
Law, 
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„% Law, Phyfic, or Divinity. But in the firſt place, in 
« each of thoſe profeſſions, as well as in higher life, 
« © Ambition ſhould be made of ſterner tuff,” as Shake. 
« ſpear ſays, than what my conſtitution conſiſted of; 
and I fancied I had ſubſtantial arguments againſt each 
„ of-them: at leaſt, though I had formerly tome incli- 
'« nation to the itudy of Phyſic, and had made ſome pro- 
greſs in Botany, Anatomy, and the other preparatory 
ſciences ; yet, by marrying fo early in life, I had pre- 
« cluded myſelf (as Fimagined) from a fufficient appli- 
4 cation either to that profeſſion or to the Law; for 
„ few people will care to truſt, either their health to a 
„ Phyſician, or fortune to the management of a Law- 
„yer, who is not an adept in his profeſſion: and, as 
„to the Church, the uſual ſanctuary of many an idle 
« young fellow, the little progreſs I afterwards made 
„% in Divinity, from a wrong plan of 5 and an ill- 
directed application, 1 me from engaging 
in ſo ſolemn a profeſſion; of, though I might be 
« qualified to read a ſermon once a week to a countr 
„ congregation, I think it would be much better for the 
« community, if more perſons in ſuch circumſtances 
« would deſcend to a more humble ſphere of life, rather 
„ than (by intruding into a province for which nature, 
© or at leaſt their education, never intended them) to 
+, miſlead others, by their blunders and ignorance, in 
« the diſcharge of that ſacred function.“ 
% Ah! fays Wildgooſe, © it is neither nature nor 
« education, but grace and the call of the Spirit, that 
* can qualify a man for that ſacred function.“ 
„Why, that may be true, in ſome meaſure,” ſays 
1% Rivers. A man ſhould not take upon him that 
« office without ſome inward call from the Holy Spirit: 
* but-the moſt material part of the miniſterial call now- 
« a- days ſeems to be the outward call to a good living; 
and, if I had not by this match diſobliged my good 
« couſin Mr. Gregory Griſkin (whom you have often 
% heard me mention), I ſhould probably have inherited 
* the advowſon of which he is now poſſeſſed : but, as 
* ſomebody has taken care to miſrepreſent my wife to 
« him as a very vain extravagant woman, he u ill _ 
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„ ſee me, nor hear any thing in our favour, I have 
« therefore now no proſpeC of any living; and I do 
«« not chuſe to go into orders, to be a curate all my 


« life-time, and work for about fifteen-pence a day, or 


« twenty-five pounds a year,” 


CHAP. XVII. 
The Story continued, 


70 ELL, Sir,“ continued Mr. Rivers, © whilſt 
98 I was in this uncertainty, and undetermined 
*« what ſcheme to purſue, I went to ſpend a day or two 
« with that Mr. Fitz-Thomas whom I mentioned to 
« you as living in the neighbourhood. I there met 
« another Oxford acquaintance (or rather true friend), 
„% who had a good eſtate in this country where we are 
« now ſettled. It was Mr. Grandiſon, whom I believe 


. 


„ diſon (who ha e made ſo great a figure in the 
« world), and litt|©nferior to him in the moſt ſhining 
« parts of his charaQer, 

* Upon talking over my precarious ſituation with my 
« two friends, Mr. Grandiſon ſaid, in a jeſting manner, 
« that I muſt go and take his farm,” which was then 
« yacant by the death of an old tenant, and was now 


you remember ale relation to Sir Charles Gran- 


„upon my friend's hands. Mr. Grandiſon had proba- 


« bly no ſerious deſign in this; but though I was very 
« ignorant of the myſtery of modern Farming, yet, 
« having been ſo much converſant in the clafſicks, I 
« had conceived a romantic notion of Agriculture, with 
« which my taſte for Botany alſo had ſome connexion. 
« I was therefore agreeably ſtruck with the idea of turn- 
„ ing Farmer, and began to think feriouſly-of- Mr. 
“ Grandiſon's random propoſal. In ſhort, uponctalk- 


ing the affair over with him more minutelyz:{found, 


« that, ſuppoſing 1 ſhould not make the moſt of things, 


„it would yet be no difficult matter to raiſe the rent 


« which Mr. Grandiſon expected from it; and that 
& with the intereſt of my fortune, I might live upon it 
© yery comfortably, And, when he found I was really 
« inclined to ſettle in ſuch a retired way, Mr. Grandi— 
« ſon ſeemed pleaſedwith the thoughts of having a te- 

% nant, 
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* nant, of whom he could upon occaſion make a diſinte- 
«« reſted companion in that part of the year which he 
uſually ſpent in the country. 
Not to trouble you with any more unintereſting 
* 1 after conſulting with Mrs. Rivers an Mr. 
ylmot, I came down with Mr. Grandiſon to view 
the premiſes; which appearing every way agreeable, 
0 —_— me a proper ſecurity for an uninterrupted 
*« poſſeſſion of my farm, upon paying the old rent, 
. which was a very nibderate one; and we ſoon after 
| left our elegant modern cabinet in —— ſhire, for 
) „this Gothic dwelling where you now find us, and 
) 
4 


- 


+ where by the help of an honeſt old couple, who live 
in that cottage behind the Elms, and take the chief 


N drudgery of managing the farm off our hands, we 
** pals our time in a manner entirely ſuitable to our love 
© ofceaſe and retirement. The farm more than ſurniſh- 
mes us With all the neceflaries gfalife ; and it is incre- 
| „ dible, with Mrs. Rivers's enemy, how ſmall an 
| income fupplies us plentifully with all the elegan- 


cies which temperance and an unexpenſive taſte re- 

| *+ quires, 
| We are happy in a friendly intercourſe with the 
Rector of our parith and his lady, who are ſenſible, 
** worthy people. We are ſometimes invited by peo-. 
pie of higher rank in the neighbourhood ; but, as I 
am convinced, that, as ſoon as they have ſatisfi- 
ech their curioſity, and diſplayed their magnificence, 
there is an end of their civility, I give but few of 

them that ſatisfaction. 
AI converſe as little with the generality of my Brother 
Farmers; yet, though many of them are people of 
„% low cunning, and never ſpeak a word, even abcut 
the weather, without ſome artful defign ; yet I now . 
«. and then meet with a great deal of good ſenſe among f 
„them, ard a plainne and fimplicity which is trucly b 
„valuable wherever 1 is found, 
„ But my ſtudy aFords me ſufficient relaxation frem 
«the buſineſs of my farm, which indeed employs a co. 
ſulerable part of each day, fo that they never hang 
„heavy upon n hends; and I really take as much 1 
Vol. I. M „ pleaſure 1 


- 
- 


- 
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* pleaſure in the neatneſs of my farm, as your grander 
folks do in their woods and lawns. 

„ Nay, I have reconciled myſelf even to the dirtieſt 
part of my buſineſs, and can difcover ſome ſort of 
„ bgputy in a dunghill ; which, by reducing the moſt 
“ worthleſs things in nature into an uſeful compoſt, 
gives me a pleaſure ſimilar to that of an artiſt, who 
os produces order out of confuſion ; or even that of a 
painter, who exhibits a pleaſing landſchape from 
'* contemptible materials, and from the confuſed jum- 
ble of various colours upon his pallet. But | be- 
gineto be tedious ; and will conclude with the poet's 
„ triumphant diſtich, 


„% T've gain'd the port, and ſafe at anchor ride; 
% Farewell, vain hopes! —let others ſtem the tide,” 


Mr. Rivers having now brought his narrative to a 
concluſion ; though . be bi thought his friend's ſitu- 
ation favourable e to his views of making him a 
proſelyte, and was 12 to give a ſpiritual turn to 


the converſation : yet nature now prevailed over grace; 


and being exhauſted with attention, as well as ſatigued 
with his walk, he expreſſed his drowſineſs by a very 
fignificant extenſion of his Jaws. Rivers, therefore, 
waited upon his friend to his apartment ; and they re- 
tired to reſt, 


CHAP. - A. 
Wildgooſe queflions Rivers on Religion. 
0 OX take you! I wiſh you were married and 
66 ſettled in the country !” lays the Duke of Buck- 


ingham to a dog that ſnapped at him as he walked the 
ſtreet. This his Grace conſidered as the greateſt curſe 
he could wiſh to his greateſt enemy. Vet there have 
been - people who have found happineſs in a country 
life, and who have thought even Matrimony a bleſſing ; 
and poor Rivers was weak enough to rank himſelf in 
that number. 

Mr. Wildgooſe, being waked pretty early by the 
ſiaging of the birds and the vivacity of his own imagt- 
nations, was impatient to purſue his journey to * 
the 
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the place of his deſtination ; and coming down ſtairs, 
he found his friend and Mrs. Rivers with their little fa- 
mily already aſſembled in the breakfaſt-room, into which 
the ſun darted his beams through an caſtern window. 
The neatneſs of the tea-table, the freſhneſs of Mrs. 
Rivers's completion, and the chearfulneſs of her coun- 
tenance, attended by her little Cupids with their roſy 
cheeks, revived in Wildgooſe for a moment his ſocial 
inclinations ; and he began to think but meanly of the 
preſent vagabond profeſſion in which he voluntarily en- 
gaged, and could not forbear the tribute of a ſigh to 
the abſent Miſs Townſend. 

After breakfaſt, however, he thought it his duty 
* to put in a word for God,” as his uſual expreſſion 
was; and began to examine his old friend about the 
ſtate of his religion. 

„J remember,“ ſays he, © when we were acquainted 
« at college, you were very piouſly diſpoſed ; and, 
* though God had not then awakened me, I could not 
« but admire thoſe who were more religious than 
« myſelf.“ 

„Why. I do not know,” replies Rivers, “ that I 
„% was any better than my neighbours. However, I 
© am indebted to a very good, though perhaps an odd 
© man, for what little notion I then had of religion: 
« my good couſin I mean, Mr. Gregory Griſkin, the 
« little fat Staffordthire clergyman, whom you have 
© often heard me mention, and with whom I lived for 
« ſome time aſter the death of my father. . 

„My father, though a very learned and ſtudious 
% man, took but liitle care vi cur religious education. 
« had an old aunt, indesd, who lived with us, after 
„ the death of my mother, that uſed to talk to us 
„ upon the ſabject once a werk. But ſhe generally 
% came out of her cloſet on a Sunday night in ſuch a 
% peevith kumovur as gave ns no very amiable idea of 
« devotion; for, if we did but laugh or talk, ſhe 
« would fall. into an outrageous patiion, and reproach 
% us with minding nothing that was good. We- uted 
« to read the Whole Duty of Man' to her;“ [here 
Wildgooſe ſliock his head with a contemptuous ſmile ;] 
* aud I.remember her often inculcating to us what 

M 2 « ſome 
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ſome pious author ſays of temperance in eating and 


drinking ; * that the only end of thoſe natural ſuncti- 
ons is to preſerve lite; and that it is even unlawful 
to propoſe any pleaſure in them., So that I found 
the moſt temperate meal I had ever made had been 
highly ſinful ; for I always found that the ſatisfying 
one's hunger, even with bread and cheeſe, was ne- 
ceſſarily attended with pleaſure. Hitherto there- 
fore the very mention of religion always damped my 
enjoyment. 

*« But at my uncle Gregory's I was inured to its ſe- 
verities by an agreeable mixture of mortification and 
indulgence. There the fleſh and ſpirit ſeemed to 
have entered into a very amicable compromiſe, not to 
invade each other's territories. My couſin Gregory, 
as no man prayed more, ſo no man eat better. He 
was as hearty at his meals, as at his devotions. The 
bell often rang, indeed, three times a day, to ſum- 
mons us to prayers, either in the family, or in the 
church. But then we immediately adjourned, either 


to breakfaſt, to dinner, or to ſupper ; from colleRs. 


to collations, and from litanies and abſolutions to hot 


rolls in the morning, to tythe-pigs and fat geeſe at 


noon, and to raſberries and cream and apple-cuſtards 


at night: the very recollection of which, at this 


diſtance of time, is no unſavoury contemplation. 


The good books, however, with which my couſin 
| Gregory ſupplied me, being better adapted to my 
' taſte and to my capacity, gave me the firſt notions of 


practical religion; ſuch as, * Biſhop Ken's Manual, 
the Great Importance of a Religious Life, Nelſon's 
Devotions, Burkit, and the like plain and ſenſible 
writers. . 


„% Yet I cannot but confeſs, that, after I came to 


the univerſity, by reading the writings of Free- 
thinkers, and converſing with diſſolute people, I 


became quite a ſceptic in religion, and had hardly 


any ſettled opinions at all: but, upon having re- 
courſe to my Bible, (though I ſound ſeveral things 
there, which, from the nature of thoſe writings, 
muſt neceſſarily be obſcure, yet) the effential du- 
'/ ee ap {4-H 
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« convinced, nothing is wanting, but an humble mind 
and an honeſt heart, to make us underſtand our 
« duty; and the ordinary aſſiſtance of God's Spirit, 
« to enable us to practiſe it.“ 

Wildgooſe began to controvert his friend's opinions : 
but, finding him rather obſtinate, he was unwilling to 
puſh matters too far at preſent, He began therefore 
to think of proceeding in his travels, and ſetting out 
for Briſtol, according to his firſt intentions, 

He had addreſſed himſelf once or twice to Mrs. 
Rivers. But Mr. Rivers interpoſing, ** My good 
“ friend,” ſays he, my wife 7 her prayers, and 
„takes care of her family, and does all the good in 
her power amongſt her poor neighbours : but wo- 
« men, whoſe affections are employed upon their chil- 
„% dren, and their attention. taken up with domeflic 
concerns, have not time for theſe nice ſpeculations, 
„in which, I find, you have of late been ſo deeply 
« engaged, and which ſeem to have taken entire poſ- 
« ſeſſion of your imagination. We will therefore drop 
© the ſubject, if you pleale, and take a walk in the 
garden, or try to catch ſome fiſh for our dinner.” 
Wildgooſe thanked his old friend; but faid, ** he could 
« not poſſibly accept of his invitation, as he was de- 
« termined to get to Brittol that evening.“ He there- 
fore took his leave of Mrs. Rivers; and, with his 
fellow-traveller Tugwell, ſet out upon his expedition, 
Mr. Rivers going with them to direct them into the 
great road. 


. Ak. 
Comforts of Matrimony. 


+ FR. Rivers walked a mile or two with his old 
friend, to direct him, as I obſerved, into the 
great road, Wildgocſe could not forbear complimenting 
him upon the apparent happineſs of his ſituation; and 
ſaid, “ he only wanted * the one thing needful' to 
complete his felicity.“ | 
Mr. Rivers replied, © that he flattered himſelf with 
« the notion of being as happy as any one can be in 
«. this world, I conſider every man,” ſays he, “be- 
o 72576 
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fore marriage, as climbing the hill of life. Every 
* ſtep preſents him with ſome new proſpect, and flat- 
* ters him with the hopes of more complete enjoyment, 
© Fam now arrived at the ſummit of the hill, and, I 
„believe. in poſſeſſion of all the felicity which this 
« world can afford. 

At the ſame time, I have a clear and diſtinct view 
* down the whole vale of mortality; and can per- 
“ ceive, that there is nothing very exquiſite to be 
«expected from it : but, by making the beſt of every 
* incident, whether fortunate or otherwiſe, I think a 
% wiſe man may make the journey tolerably eaſy 
„ through this life, and muſt wait with patience for 
© more perfect happineſs in the next.” 

Wildgooſe made ſome objection to the inactivity of 
ſuch a ſituation for ſo young a man. To which Rivers 
anſwered, „ that he faw, indeed, ſome of his acquain- 
* tance riſing into Biſhops, Generals, Admirals, 
© Judges, or eminent Phyſicians: but,” ſays he, 
« they have their reward in the ſplendor and the ap- 
© plauſe of the world; I have mine in the eaſe and 
* tranquillity of my life.” 

Before they parted, Rivers took the liberty, in his 
turn, to expoſtulate with his friend on his preſent ro- 
mantic undertaking ; and faid, * that although he did 
* not doubt his intention was good, and that the world 
« ſtood in need of ſome reformatidn ; yet he could not 
think that any private perſon could be juſtified in 
„ diſturbing the peace of ſociety, without ſome divine 
* commiſſion for that purpoſe.” But reaſoning with a 
man under the influence of any paſſion is like endea- 
vouring to ſtop a wild horſe, who becomes more vio— 
lent from being purſued. Ihe two friends, however, 
| took leave with mutual good wiſhes. Wildgooſe ſaid, 
„% he ſhuuld pray for Mr. Rivers's converſion :” —and 
Rivers, that it would be a great pleaſure to him, to 
% hear that Mr. Wildgooſe was returned to his diſcon- 
* ſolate mother.” 
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CHAT. - AXE 
Arrive at Briſtol. 


T was now paſt the middle of the day, and the 

weather extremely hot. Tugwell, therefore, in- 
terceded with his maſter, * to ſtop and refreſh them- 
« ſelves at a ſinall inn, a few miles ſhort of Briſtol ;” 
with which requeſt, though impatient to get to his 
journey's end, Mr. Wildgooſe thought it expedient to 
comply. He took himſelf a very ſlight retreſhment ; 
but defired Jerry, © to call for what he choſe ;” which 
having done, and taken his pipe according to cuſtom, 
Jerry ſate down upon a bench, between a Bath poſtillion 
and the tapſter, and took a comfortable nap. But 
Wildgooſe ſoon rouſed him from his tranquil ſtate, and 
again ſet out with haſty ſtrides for the great commer- 
cial city of Briſtol ; which he conſidered, however, in 
no other light than as the Capernaum, the preſent re- 
ſidence of that great apoſtle Mr. Whitfield. Here they 
arrived about fix o'clock in the evening. 

As ſoon as they were got through the city-gate into 
Temple-ſtreet, (which gives one no very favourable 
idea of that opulent city) ſome boys called after Tug- 
well, who was a few yards behind his maſter, © Ha! 
ferry! your humble fervant, Maſter Jerry.” Be- 
fore he could expreſs his ſurprize, another cries out, 
God ha' mercy, Jerry!” A third hollows out, 
jerry for ever!” 

As ſoon as Tugwell could come up to Wildgooſe, 
« Ocſbobs,” cries he, why, Maſter, our name is 
up; we may lie abed ; I ſuppoſe they have heard of 
our preaching all over England by this time; the 
« very boys in the ſtreet feem to know us, and call us 
« by our names.” — Why,” replies Wildgooſe, [ 
„ do not ſuppoſe it is altogether the fame of cur 
« preaching that makes us known here; but I do not 
& doubt that God will ſend his angel before us, as he 
did beſore Mr. Whitfield in Wales; and where 
6 eyer we come, prepare people for our reception.“ 

Wildgooſe 


* Vid. Tournal. 
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Wildgooſe was going on in his obſervations z when 
Jerry now getting before him, he ſaw his name, in ca- 
pital letters, written upon his back, with chalk; which 
was a piece of waggery of the tapſter's at their laſt 
ftage, who, having heard his matter call him Jerry, 
while Tugwell tdok a nap between him and the poſtili- 
on, as was related, had put that joke upon him, 
Wildgooſe rubbed out the chalk as well as he could, 
to prevent them from being expoſed to unneceſſary 
ſpeculation ; and they trudged on towards the heart of 
the city. 

Upon enquiring after a lodging of a ſober ſort of a 
tradeſman at his door, they were directed down to the 
Quay : where they met with a tolerable decent apart- 
ment at a Gingerbread-baker's, on reaſonable terms; 
thorfgh they were obliged, by a prudent precaution of 
their landlady, to pay a week's. rent on their taking 
poſſeſſion of the premiſes. 

Wildgooſe, thinking it now too late to wait on Mr, 
Whitfield that evening, employed it in making proper 
enquiries after his lodgings, and in giving good advice 
to the people where he himſelf lodged ; and, after eat- 
ing a ſlight ſupper, retired early to his repoſe, 
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